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T0 INVADE THE EAST. 


Late in May lumbermen all over the country will turn 
their faces toward the east, to which they will journey. 
The east in this instance is a term applying to a certain 
section of the Atlantic coast the northernmost part of 
which is Atlantic City and the southernmost Norfolk, 
Va. The causes for this pilgrimage of lumbermen to 
the eastern shrines are the meeting of the National 
ag Lumber Association to be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 23 and 24, and of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, whose fifth annual con- 
vention will be ealled to order at Norfolk, Va., May 
28, and will continue the following day. These two 
meetings will be attended by lumbermen from every 
important manufacturing and distributing part of the 
country. It is only reasonable to suppose that many c¢ 
those who attend the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation’s convention at Atla.tie City will journey on 
down the coast to Norfolk, Va., to view the sights of 
the Jamestown Exposition, which then will be in prog- 
ress, and will continue their sojourn in that city until 
after the meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association shall have adjourned. 

Inasmuch as many of the members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association also are members of the 
National Wholesale Lumher Dealers’ Association these 
two meetings will bring together in a comprehensive 
manner the lumber interests of the entire country. They 
have been arranged without any cenference between 
members of the two organizations. In view of the 
expected large attendance at both and the possible 
doubling up of attendance at the Norfolk meeting a 
splendid opportunity is given for the social getting 
together of the members of the lumber trade of the 
country. In order to cover all branches it would be 
necessary, of course, to have represented the retail 
dealers and probably additional representatives from 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The members of this last named organization who may 
be in attendance represent in the main only the hard- 
wood end of the business. 

While these meetings are to be held at what ordi- 
narily is a very busy part of the year the purpose of 
the associations is sufficiently important to justify the 
time and expense attendance at the sessions will involve. 
The Norfolk meeting in particular should result in 
bringing together and developing a better understand- 
ing between the lumber industry of the south Atlantic 
coast and the manufacturers of similar kinds of lumber 
in other parts of the country. 

Opportunity is given and it remains for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to make of the 
forthcoming gathering whatever may be desired. The 
scope of the work to be considered at this meeting can 





be changed or enlarged as the executive may elect and in 
view of the surroundings under which the meeting is to 
be held it might suggest itself to some of those iden- 
tified with this organization to make this meeting com- 
memorative of what has been accomplished by the lum- 
ber associations just as the Jamestown Exposition is 
designed to emphasize. the results of three centuries of 
progress. The exposition itself is sufficiently attractive 
to secure a good attendance and the meeting will pro- 
vide opportunity for the manufacturers throughout the 
great lumber producing section west of the Allegheny 
mountains to meet. their brethren of the south Atlantic 
coast and become acquainted with them. Heretofore the 
meetings between the North Carolina pine fraternity 
and the producers of other sections have been limited 
to a few representative factors in the trade and in the 
past the North Carolina pine men have traveled long 
distances to meet their friends from other sections. 
This year delegates from other sections are to do the 
traveling and it is safe to conclude they will be given 
a royal welcome when they reach Norfolk, which in every 
way will be typical of old Virginia. 


PENCIL WOOD. 


A recent Forest Service circular devoted to the red 
cedar and lead pencil subject is very interesting to all 
who use pencils, and comparatively few do not. The 
circular declares that about 320,000,000 pencils are 
manufactured in the country every year, requiring 
110,000 tons of red cedar, or 7,300,000 cubic feet, which 
if cut into inch lumber would make 87 600,000 feet 
minus the saw kerf. That is a large amount of pencil 
stuff. Red cedar pencil wood is now altogether sold by 
weight instead of by measurement in feet. The wood 
is getting constantly scarcer and the question is as to 
how much longer it will be a dependable quantity. 

Red cedar has a soft, straight grain and when grown 
under best conditions is free from serious defects. No 
really good substitute for it ever has been found. It 
has become so valuable as to be the only wood that is 
sold by the pound. 

No steps have been taken to provide for a future sup- 
ply of pencil cedars. This the Forest Service concludes 
is largely due to a lack’ of information concerning 
the rate of growth and the habits of the tree, and to 
the widespread belief that second growth red cedar 
never reaches merchantable size. The Forest Service 
has made a careful study of red cedar and has come to 
the conclusion that it can profitably be grown in regions 
of its natural habitat. Several changes are recom- 
mended in present forest management in order to secure 
the desired growth. In the southern forest the cedar 
will have to be given a better chance instead of being 
considered, as now, a negligible quantity in its younger 
stages, and many of the forest grown trees which now 
are cut for fence posts can profitably be left to attain 
their full development and thus become available for 
pencil wood. 


ILLINOIS RAILROADS. 


According to the report of the Illinois Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission the grand total income of 
the railroads of the state for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1906, was $165,001,318. Expenditures for 
the year, including fixed charges, aggregated $142,- 
966,449. Receipts were $14,368,574 larger and expendi- 
tures $14,153,182 larger than for the previous year. 
Of the total outlay of $142,966,449 fixed charges ab- 
sorbed $39,213,273, being $6,187, 778 greater than for 
the previous year and re presenting 2 27.3 percent of the 
whole expenditure. Just what ‘‘fixed charges’’ in- 
clude it is somewhat difficult to say. 

Probably the layman could get a better idea of the 
results of railroad operations in Illinois by a compari- 
son of the gross earnings from passenger and freight 
traffic. The total receipts from this source for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, were $11,911 a mile, 
an increase of $737 for each mile over the previous 
year. The cost te —_ each mile of spool was 
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$455 for “eath toss The ‘net earnings “for aa 
were $3,890, against $3,608 in 1905, a gain of $282 a 
mile. The mileage reported for the year was 11,893.87 
of main line and branches, an increase of 257.03 miles 
over the previous year. 

On the basis of the foregoing it cost the railroads 
$455 to earn $737, these being respectively the greater 


year 


outlay and greater receipts for each mile of road 
operated, so that on this additional income there was 
a profit of approximately 62 percent. 

It is not certain that these figures prove anything 
save that there is a good profit in the increased traffic 
carried by the railroad companies. 


THE EMBARGO RAISED. 


Advices from Washington state that on March 23 
cars were being furnished lumber dnd shingle shippers 
for all points along the line of the Northern Pacific 
road west of Trout “Creek, Mont. Hope is expressed in 
the order promulgated that by Thursday, March 28, all 
restrictions on the movement of lumber and other so- 
called dead freight can be removed. This order and the 
one which it is stated will surely follow it before this 
copy of the LUMBERMAN will reach its readers is the 
cause of general rejoicing throughout the Pacific north- 
west and the Inland Empire. 

For months lumber and shingle manufacturers have 
been unable to secure any cars and as a result the inland 
mills have been forced to suspend operations or to run 
their plants on part time only, piling the stocks out on 
the yards. The worst of the situation, according to the 
standpoint of the manufacturers, is that orders could 
be booked for every foot of lumber now held were it 
possible to ship it. The cost of manufacture has been 
greatly increased by reason of inability to handle the 
products in the usual way. Instead of the heavy timbers 
traveling direct from the saw to the loading platform it 
has been — to provide storage room for such 
products. Yard stock and finish have accumulated to 
such an extent that piling space in shed and yard has 
been exhausted.. In order to keep their mills going 
even a part of the time additional storage facilities 
were necessary and their cost has greatly increased the 
cost of production. 

The partial lifting of the embargo on March 23 
enabled manufacturers to ship to points in eastern 
Washington, Idaho and western Montana, and reports 
show that some of the retail yards in that part of the 
west are greatly in need of supplies. The situation dur- 
ing the first three months of the year has been a 
desperate one, and it is to be hoped that the transporta- 
tion of lumber will be carried on in a way so as to make 
the operation of a saw mill a source of satisfaction and 
profit rather than discoutent and unrequited expense. 


CONNECTING LINES. 


A well informed individual whose business takes 
him all over the southern states has seen enough 
within recent time to convince him that the grievous 
car shortage and general inefficiency of transporta- 
tion of the past year will promote the building of 
short lines of railroads as outlets from saw mill cen- 
ters to new connections with trunk lines. Especially 
will this be true of mill centers located so as to be 
dependent upon single lines of railroad or, at the 
most, two or three lines.. What is wanted is connec- 
tions with more systems, so that if service on one road 
is inadequate outlet can be had by way of others. 
Moreover, increased competition will be a prod to 
the old roads for the furnishing of more cars and 
the handling of freight more expeditiously than in 
the past. 

A movement of the kind predicted has been started 
in the cypress belt of southern Louisiana. A largely 
attended meeting of shippers was held at Martins- 
ville, La., Mareh 21, for the purpose of promoting 
the construction of a railroad from New Iberia to 
Port Barre, a distance of forty-one miles. This road 
would put New Iberia and intervening points into 
direct communication with the Gould system of lines, 
reaching all points north, east and west. 

The number of people present at the Martinsville 
meeting, including a fair representation of lumber- 
men, and the interest that was manifested, gave a 
good assurance that the road will be built. It is 
even declared that the line will be constructed at an 
early date. It is expected that the country through 
which the road will run will readily vote a 3-mill tax 
to assist in the work. The Martinsville & Port Barre 
railroad would furnish the cypress manufacturers of 
the section about New Iberia a northern outlet for 
lumber without making the detour by New Orleans 
and likewise to any point on the Gould system in the 
southwest. Thus its importance easily can be seen. 
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DETAILED LUMBER STATISTICS FOR THE FAR WESTERN STATES TO APPEAR NEXT WEEK. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s annual statisties of 
lumber cut and shipments for 1906 will be completed 
next week with the publication of its tables for the 
far west. The figures are already in type, except for 
late reports, and could have been printed a month ago 
except for the tardiness of some of our Pacifie coast 
friends in responding to requests for information. The 
tables will follow the general style of preceding years, 
except that additional columns have been added for 
the classification of various of the western pines in order 


properly to present the lumber operations of the In- 


land Empire as well as of other territory in which 
these woods are found, although in smaller supply. 

It is probable that the totals will show some falling 
off from the figures of a year ago, owing entirely to 
the unfortunate transportation conditions which con- 
fronted western manufacturers for most of the year. 
Just what the exact condition is will be revealed more 
fully, perhaps, by these figures than by any other in- 
formation yet secured, and these statistics will there- 
fore have an especial interest upon this account. 


Next week will also be published the figures for the 


mountain country of the far southwest, which is not 
a typical lumber manufacturing section. There are, 
however, some large operations in that territory and 
they are given representation in this way, even 
though segregated and seattered. Following the pub- 
lication of these final statistics will appear a tabular 
resummary embracing all the various woods and all 
of the territory covered by our annual statistics, with 
comparative figures for the preceding year showing 
the inerease or decrease in the various items and 


various sections. 





DIVERGENT METHODS OF CONDUCTING RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. 


While there are not as many methods pertaining to 
the retail business as there are dealers the retail world 
is literally full of them. The ideas of one dealer rarely 
agree in every detail with those of a neighbor, hence the 
systems of stocking, collecting, accounting, delivering, 
shed building vary more or less, often materially. Some 
of these features of the business have been reduced to 
a science, a fact that if recognized by the average 
dealer is not put into practice. The dealer generally has 
a way of his own and, while this way may be less profit- 
able than some others would be, so long as the business 
is a paying one it cannot be understood why a change 
should be inaugurated. 

Perhaps nine in* ten of the dealers—possibly a larger 
percentage of them—make something of a study in an 
effort to reach some conclusions concerning their future 
trade. A few of them even reckon by cycles, depending 
upon a good building year once in about so often. One 
of these cycle estimators said that having had two good 
seasons in succession he was willing that his stock should 
run low, as never under ordinary conditions did he have 
three good seasons one after another. Following the 
building season comes the season of repairs, the cycle 
advocates assert. Whether this theory be borne out by 
other dealers or not, many of them know that building 
and repairs do not as a rule go together. A dealer 
remarked that in an experience of more than twenty 
years he never had known a lively building year to be a 


lively one for repairs. On being asked what good 
reason there was for such a division he replied that he 
knew of none except that the sight of new residences 
was an incentive for people to put their old ones in 
better shape; that new roofs, porches, larger windows 
and paint were added that the residences having been 
repaired might make a more favorable showing along- 
side the new ones. Certainly a principle is involved in 
this explanation, but that the explanation is correct may 
not be accepted by all. It will be admitted, however, 
that repairs go in periods, that there are years when 
there is little repairing and others when the sale of 
material for repair purposes is extraordinarily large, 
and doubtless not many dealers have been to the pains 
to attempt to figure out the why of it, being seemingly 
content with bare knowledge of the fact. 

A large number of dealers base their expectations of 
sales on the general condition of the times, which is not 
always an unerring gage. General prosperity has of 
course much to do with the building industry, yet not- 
withstanding the country was in the midst of such a 
period of expansion as never before, 1906 in many sec- 
tions was a disappointment to the retail lumbermen. 
Again, hopes of a good trade are often built upon a 
crop prospect. In a farming community the dealer has 
learned that usually the farmer is not a buyer of lumber 
unless the crop outlook is favorable. He may have 
money in bank, but he must have good crops, or at 


least good crop indications, before he will build. In 
the corn and wheat states bumper crops mean provision 
in the way of lumber stocks to meet the increased de- 
mand. Houses and barns go up the building of which 
otherwise would have been postponed. The higher the 
prices for these crops the greater their purchasing 
capacity of course; still, it has been observed that 
rarely have prices been so low as not to stimulate the 
lumber trade. Next to meeting the demands of the tax 
collector and paying for insurance and the necessities of 
life lumber is about the first article in demand by the 
farmer. 

In contradistinction to the great bulk of the dealers 
who base their methods on what they expect to do are 
a few who deal little with anticipation except it may 
be in a general way. They appear to be satisfied to 
know that year after year there is a demand for lumber, 
and that the demand is sure to continue as long as 
houses and barns are built. These dealers are never 
looking for a record year but at all times are prepared 
to furnish the material that shall be called for. So 
long as their sales are not based on expectations they 
say they are never disappointing. One of these dealers 
remarked that if in 1907 his sales should not exceed 
$30,000 it would not surprise him; neither would it if 
they touched the hundred thousand mark. He could not 
create the conditions which make a large or a small 
trade and he takes things as they come. 





SASH AND DOOR BUSINESS OF THE INTERIOR STATES. 


Comparison between sash and door conditions this 
spring and last, and the outlook for the season, are 
very satisfactory to manufacturers and dealers. De- 
spite the prevalent disturbance in the stock and bond 
market and stringency of money in the speculative cen- 
ters, with high rates of interest, the people in the 
country at large were never better provided with means 
to make improvements, and seem inclined to go ahead 
with building enterprises as never before. In all the 
larger and secondary cities population has greatly in- 
creased during the period of prosperity, so the demand 
for dwellings and business structures has been in excess 
of the supply. Rents have advanced, which is an in- 
ducement for further building. Though the cost of 
construction has considerably increased incomes from 
rents have kept pace with greater cost of building, so 
that investment has gone forward as in times of cheap 
material and labor. 

Though there is ever a widening of the application of 
steel in construction this does not act as a deterrent 
to the demand for sash and doors as it does in the em- 
ployment of lumber and timber in building. In fact 
the erection of hundreds of steel office and mercantile 
buildings really amounts to an enlargement of floor 
space beyond anything that could have been possible 


had structural dependence been confined to wood. The 
sash and door trade gets the benefit of this increase of 
window and door space while timber and common 
lumber purveyors to a degree may sense a loss, except 
perhaps for flooring, of the old time demand for their 
particular products, though such loss measurably has 
been offset by a greater call for railroad and car stuff 
and building material in the smaller places and through- 
out the growing western communities. 

In respect to prices of sash and doors and kindred 
products there is a tendency by both manufacturers 
and jobbers to hold up values. Prices have been ad- 
vanced from time to time to conform to the increase 
in the prices of lumber, glass, labor and other expenses 
of doing business. Yet the increase in the selling value 
of manufactured goods has scareely kept pace with 
prices of raw material. It is thought that sash and 
door prices must be further raised to offset adequately 
the prices of lumber that now prevail. 

The great question in the sash and door business 
in Chicago and the other great manufacturing centers 
is as to where and how to get a sufficient quantity of 
factory lumber to keep the machinery running and 
meet the demand for products. A large percentage of 
door stock comes from the fir mills of Washington. The 


rail embargo that prevailed until recently on the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railways cut off most 
of the supply from the Puget sound and Grays harbor 
districts and from the Inland Empire. Better service 
for California sugar and white pine was afforded by 
the Union and Southern Pacifie railroads, but even by 
these southerly routes there was much delay of trans- 
portation and delivery because of the general car short- 
age and paralysis of traffic. Moreover, the supply of 
California lumber has largely gone into the rebuilding 
of San Francisco, and prices in California have been 
raised on this account almost to a prohibitive pitch. 
Altogether the sash and door manufacturers have had 
a hard time trying to procure shop lumber, nor will they 
be out of the wilderness for months to come. 

All these conditions combine to make production of 
finished product so costly that manufacturers feel fully 
justified in seeking to get more money for their fac- 
tory output. In any aspect of the situation it can 
be said that producers are feeling bullish about prices 
and the market consequently is on a firm basis. Should 
the security stock speculative blight pass away as the 
season advances without seriously affecting business in 
legitimate lines there is good reason to look for a, pros- 
perous sash and door trade throughout the season. 





PROVINCE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE DEALER IN LUMBER AT WHOLESALE. 


According to the census bureau’s report for 1905 
there were 19,127 manufacturers of lumber. These 
operators produced 34,135,127,000 feet of lumber, or 
an average of a little more than 1,785,000 feet each. 
Some of the concerns reported a cut of more than 
300,000,000 feet, so that of necessity the operations at 
a vast majority of the mills were on a limited scale. The 
manufacturer whose annual cut ranges from 500,000 
feet to 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 feet cannot maintain a 
sales department for disposing of his lumber, hence is 
compelled to sell to some merchant who from a multi- 
tude of sources can secure large quantities and thus 
become a factor in supplying the big demand for 
lumber. 

Lumber manufacturers may be divided into three 
classes: the small portable millman who cuts to order 
for the requirements of his immediate vicinity and who 
probably in many cases is overlooked in the compila- 
tion of statistics; next, the larger concern, producing 
a million or more feet annaally, which ordinarily sells 
its lumber mill run to some dealer; the third operator 
is ‘the owner of one or more big mills turning out 
20,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet or more a year at each, 
the bulk of which is sold direct to the retail dealers or 
the big consumers. 

The wholesale dealers in lumber take up, assort and 


sell the product of the thousands of mills of moderate 
capacity. Not only do they handle this lumber but in 
many cases they finance the operations by advancing 
the millmen certain sums, such advances being neces- 
sary because of the limited finances of the saw mill 
operators. The concern which turns out a few hundred 
thousand or a few million feet a year is not equipped to 
sell its output. The marketing of lumber is a science 
in itself. The best millman in the country may prove 
an absolute failure when it comes to selling lumber and, 
conversely, the best salesman may know little or noth- 
ing about details of manufacture. 

If the small millman cutting, say, 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 feet annually should attempt to place his 
product on the market without a thorough knowledge 
of conditions the outcome would be to unsettle the 
entire trade. In the first place the mill usually is 
located in some out-of-the-way corner of the country, 
the owner has not an extensive acquaintance among 
buyers, nor the intimate knowledge of affairs which 
would enable him to push advantageously the sale of his 
lumber at one time and to hold it at another. In some 
eases financial conditions make it impossible for him 
to hold his stock, and it is here the wholesale dealer 
steps in and makes whatever advances are necessary 
and the lumber moves out to the trade at the discretion 


of the new owner. Were the tremendous product of 
the small mills te be forced on to the market in a 
haphazard manner there would be no head or tail to 
values and no adequate knowledge of the extent of 
available supplies. At times the market would be 
glutted with an oversupply of all kinds of stocks or 
of certain items and at others there would be a posi- 
tive famine in certain lines. 

The sales work as carried on by some of the large 
producers does not differ materially from that of the 
wholesale dealers. In fact such concerns perform the 
dual functions of manufacturer and wholesaler and 
many of them in addition to selling their own cut buy 
the output of the small mills and handle that as well. 
To rob the trade of the benefits derived from the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the wholesaler would be to 
destroy the alignment which now exists and usher in 
an era of chaos which would continue so long as the 
need for wise superintendence of the science of selling 
lumber should be wanting. 

The simon pure wholesale dealer is not as consistent 
an advocate of high values as is his brother wholesaler 
who also is a manufacturer. The profits of the whole- 
sale dealer do not depend as much upon the range of 
prices as upon their stability and it is undoubtedly 
true that the wholesale trade has more to do with main- 
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taining a fairly stable market than has any other factor. 
If he buys at the beginning of the season at a certain 
price he cannot afford to sell his stock for less than a 
reasonable percentage of gain. 

With respect to the permanency of the wholesale 
trade it is but necessary to reflect that the number 


of small mills will increase in the future as the small 
isolated tracts of timber are exploited and the manu- 
facturer called upon to find other than a local market 
for his output. A monopoly in timber is as far from 
the things that are possible as would be a monopoly 
in potatoes. In the course of time tree planting and 


the conversion of wood lets are going to furnish a large 
part of the lumber product of the United States, and 
while that time is some years-distant the high values of 
all kinds of lumber and the additional revenue to be 
gained by the farmer in this way strongly indicate the 
origin of a large part of the future supply. 





THE PROGRESS REPORTED IN INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER AFFAIRS. 


Lumber manufacturers in the Inland Empire assign 
two reasons for all the dissatisfaction they feel in re- 
gard to the business of the last six months. In the 
first place, as in many other sections, cars have been 
exceptionally scarce and at times the railroad com- 
panies have refused to accept lumber and other forest 
products for shipment to eastern points. This has 
tended to restrain the movement of lumber materially, 
but now that the embargo has been raised in large 
part operators report a perceptible movement of lumber 
laden cars. The other drawback to affairs comes from 
the insufficient supply of labor and the higher prices 
which millmen and loggers have had to pay to secure 
even a part of the erews required. A complaint comes 
from central Montana to the effect that the output of 
logs during the last winter has been short of the esti- 
mate because full crews could not be assembled in the 
camps. The heavy snows in the early part of the win- 
ter rendered exertions less productive. Some of the 
mills, it is said, will earry on extensive summer logging 
operations and in this way materially augment their log 
supply. 


Buyers for railroad construction companies, for car 
shops and those who desire to secure material for simi- 
lar uses are reported to be very active in their en- 
deavors to locate supplies. A number of large sales 
have been reported and from the standpoint of the 
lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire the outlook 
for this summer’s business is exceptionally bright. Or- 
dinarily large timbers are associated with the lumber 
districts farther west, but the shipping advantages of 
the Inland Empire manufacturers have resulted in di- 
verting a large part of this trade. Under the stimulus 
of an increased call not only for heavy structural ma- 
terial but for shop stock and finished lumber prices 
have advanced within the last two weeks from 50 cents 
to $1 a thousand feet. Dimension and common boards 
and their products have been affected the greatest. Not 
only have prices of sawed lumber increased but ties, 
both hewn and sawed, are bringing better values. The 
Great Northern, it is said, is now offering 46 cents 
for sawed ties at any point along its line and 30 cents 
for hewn ties, the peculiarity of these prices being 
that hewn ties are thought to be superior to the sawed. 


The possibility of further increases in prices was 
intimated in a recent report from a large manufac- 
turing center in Montana. 

The outlook for local trade is said to be the best 
in years. The local trade in this case covers a wide 
range of territory, including everything between the 
Caseade mountains and the boundary line between the 
Dakotas and Montana. While lumber manufacturers 
are receiving more for their products a large part of 
the increased prices is offset by the greater cost of labor 
and supplies of all sorts. 

The mills are being given a general overhauling and 
put in shape to run steadily throughout the summer 
months. The sawing season will open about the first 
of April and continue until the mills will be forced to 
close by cold weather or the exhaustion of the supply 
of logs which have been provided. The car supply 
continues inadequate to the needs of shippers and 
unless the situation shall improve materially it will be 
necessary for some of the mills to enlarge their piling 
room. Some relief may be expected soon from the lift- 
ing of the Northern Pacific embargo reported this week. 





AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF YELLOW PINE; ITS MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 


When a customer returns and asks for a great deal 
more of the same thing the dealer is justified in 
believing that the goods first supplied were satisfac- 
tory. This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
great pleasure in presenting details of the great Frost- 
Trigg lumber interests in the southwest. About a 
year ago it presented an exhaustive and profusely 
illustrated article dealing with the business carried 
on by the Union Saw Mill Company, whose great 
plant, controlled by the same interests, is located at 
Huttig, Ark. The presentation this week includes not 
only the property of the Union Saw Mill Company 
but the mills and timber of allied lumber manufac- 
turers in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN naturally feels complimented at this 
substantial appreciation 
publicity. 

Articles of this sort treat of the various phases of 
lumber manufacture by the foremost producers in 
the different parts of the country, which in large 
measure take the place of a personal tour of inspec- 
tion through the woods, mills, yards and homes of the 
workers and the offices of the operators. It is pos- 
sible for only a few of the customers of these great 
yellow pine manufacturers to make as thorough inspec- 
tion of the work as is here presented. The entire 
scheme of the manufacture of lumber, from the silent 
places of the forest where the trees crowd each other 
in their graceful splendor to the loading of the fin- 
ished product on the cars, is thoroughly exploited. 
These articles show the loggers at work felling the 
trees, cutting them into lengths, hauling them to the 


in this enduring form of 


skidways, loading them on the cars and dumping 
them into the ponds at the mills. Here the work of 
conversion begins and photographically and in the 
form of written words the processes of manufacture 
are laid bare so that he who runs may read. After- 
wards the lumber is traced through the conveyors to 
the dry kilns and storage sheds out on to the yard and 
through the planing mills, each minute detail of the 
work being set forth elaborately until the loaded car 
is tendered to the railroad company for transporta- 
tion. 

In all the diverse phases of the operations at these 
various mills set forth in detail in this great presenta- 
tion the human equation in the work is not neglected. 
Not only are the mechanical devices employed in fell- 
ing the trees, carrying the trunks to the mills and 
converting them into lumber described and pictured 
but a brief history and photographs of the men who 
operate them are given. The net result of this de- 
tailed journey through the plant and property of the 
Frost-Trigg interests is a picture of activity in lum- 
ber affairs in the south which it is difficult to surpass. 
It is doubtful if a more vivid impression, a more 
accurate knowledge of the affairs at the southwest 
mills, could be gained by the individual were weeks 
to be spent in looking over the ground. 

While the mechanical work is thoroughly exploited 
it is somewhat more difficult to cover the sales depart- 
ment as completely, but this also is presented in a 
way which will acquaint the readers and customers 
with the character of the men who dispose of the 
output of the Frost-Trigg mills. 


An extremely interesting story could be written of 
the details of the work of gathering and compiling 
the information and photographs reproduced this 
week. In one case it was necessary to build a tower 
132 feet to the platform and 152 feet to the top of 
the flagstaff erected upon it. This tower was erected 
to enable the photographer to secure a birdseye view 
of the plant of the Union Saw Mill at Huttig, Ark. 
The taking of a birdseye photograph calls for eleva- 
tion and inasmuch as nature had not provided one 
the services of some of the employees of the mill soon 
rectified this omission’ Were it deemed necessary, a 
tabulated statement of the number of miles traveled 
and the various means of transportation used, the 
number of people interviewed and the number of pho- 
tographs taken and similar detailed information could 
be given. Information of this sort might result in 
confusing the reader and distracting his attention 
from the results. Ordinarily the story of the story is 
never written, although frequently in human interest 
it would rival the story itself. 

This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN introduces to 
its readers one of the largest and most substantial 
yellow pine interests in the southwest. To many the 
companies are well known, for scarcely a retail dealer 
or large consumer buying direct from the producer in 
the great central states lying between the Rocky and 
Allegheny mountains but is acquainted in some degree 
with the management of this great lumber interest. 
It is with a view of perfecting this acquaintance that 
the operations of the company in all their ramifica- 
tions are set forth. 





ARROGANT RAILROAD CLAIMS WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE ABSURD. 


In addition to performing the duties of the presi- 
dent of the Southern railway, W. W. Finley also has 
taken upon himself the task of informing the public 
in regard to the rights and prerogatives of the rail- 
road companies. He recently was tendered a dinner 
by the good people of Chattanooga, upon which oc- 
casion he made some remarks which threaten to go 
thundering down the ages as the only clear, reason- 
able and just presentation of the great railway prob- 
Jem. Among other things, if Mr. Finley is quoted 
correctly, he said: 

‘<¥t is a mistake for the state to interfere in rail- 
ways just as much as it would be a mistake for it to 
interfere with a grocery business or the business of a 
peanut vendor. Its only power is the police power 
to safeguard life and order. If the people think the 
grocery man is too high in his prices they need not 
buy. If they believe the railroad rates are too high 
they need not ride or ship...... It is often argued 
that the railroad is a common earrier, but that no 
more changes the attitude than to argue that the 
grocery is a public store. Both are the property of a 
man: or set of men and these owners have the right 
to fix their own prices. If the grocery man wishes 
to give a reduction to a good customer it is his own 
business and if the railroad wishes to make a reduc- 
tion for a big shipper it is absolutely its own busi- 
ness and not the business of anyone else...... / Any 
interference with his right to make such a contract 
in which he disposes of his own property and not the 
property of anyone else would be an unjust infringe- 


ment of his business rights and he would feel himself 
justified in getting around any such interference.’’ 

Recognizing the character and dignity of Mr. Fin- 
ley’s office it is difficult to believe he ever gave ut- 
terance to such anarchistic views. The sentiments ex- 
pressed not only are in violation of good sense and 
decency but are in direct conflict with every principle 
of law and every obligation which the railroad cor- 
poration assumes when its charter is issued. The best 
criticism of this pronouncement is itself. No one who 
ever gave the question of the rights of railroad com- 
panies and their duties a passing thought would be 
convinced for an instant, or pay such ‘‘arguments’’ 
the compliment of serious consideration. 

Of course, no one by law is compelled to patronize 
the railroads. If a man wants to travel from San 
Francisco to New York he can walk or ride a burro. 
If he wants to transport a hundred tons of mer 
chandise for one mile or a thousand miles he ean 
have it hauled by wagon, providing he desires to sur- 
prise his customer by delivering it promptly. If this 
possible patron of the road is located in the country 
or in some small town at a point 200 miles from the 
central market served by only one railroad he must 
travel over that line and ship his products over it or 
waive all claims to an interest in present day com- 
meree. If the railroad is at liberty to charge 50 cents 
a hundred pounds on his freight and 10 cents a mile 
for his transportation, and to earry the products of a 
bigger shipper at 25 cents a hundred pounds and his 
person for nothing, where is the little fellow to come 


in? Or if the small shipper is to-be favored, what 
opportunity is there for the larger one to continue 
in business? 

To characterize these utterances as absurd is using 
mild language. The expressions may represent the be- 
liefs of Mr. Finley and his convictions as well, but 
being at variance with those of everybody else on 
the subject, at least so far as publicly expressed, he 
should not drag forth these thoughts from the ob- 
secure privacy with which they should be surrounded 
and parade them in all their nudity before an aston- 
ished and disapproving public. Were it permissible 
for the railroads to charge all the traffic would bear, 
the charge being recognized and approved, the only 
prosperous industry in the United States would be 
the railroad business, because as soon as the traffic 
officials found some of their patrons were making a 
profit there would be no bar to prevent them from 
appropriating practically all of that profit by increas- 
ing transportation charges. 

There is a crude freshness clinging about Mr. Fin- 
ley’s views—an absence of diplomatic verbiage which 
renders them refreshing were they hot so absolutely 
characteristic and typical of the highwayman. It is 
instructive to reflect also that in monopolistic, rail- 
road-owned corners of the country the principles laid 
down by Mr. Finley have been enforced in the past. 
As for the whole question of the transportation of 
the people and the commerce. of the United States 
being left to the discretion of the railroad companies 
a step in advance of such beliefs has been taken. 
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OPEN CAR EQUIPMENT BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 


That lumbermen have carried out thoroughly their 
part of the agreement relative to experiments in 
equipping open cars was demonstrated by the testi- 
mony in the recent hearing at Washington. At the 
outset lurbermen asked that they be relieved. from 
the burden of expenses incurred in providing stakes 
and also that an allowance be made to cover their 
weight and thus offset the freight charges. It was 
shown by the evidence of witnesses in this hearing 
that not only had the lumbermen sought to codperate 
in every way with the representatives of the railroad 
companies but that they had carried out their part 
in the best of good faith, even going so far as to 
have a design for equipment perfected which they 
succeeded in having applied to some cars and keeping 


records of the loading and unloading of these cars 
and securing photographs which they offered in evi- 
dence, tending to show the practicability of these 
stakes as applied to cars loaded with lumber. 

The attorneys for the railroad companies were 
placed in a somewhat awkward predicament. By 
force of circumstances they were compelled to enter 
a general protest against the use of stakes, particu- 
larly those which have been tested in the past. No 
evidence was offered on behalf of the railroad com- 
panies and the lawyers for the defense were able to 
bring out little of benefit to their principals by the 
cross-examination. The most damaging admission se- 
cured was that the lumbermen were not practical rail- 
road operators and were unable to give expert opin- 


ions as to whether or not the stakes could be used 
advantageously in carrying other kinds of traffic. 
Under the terms of the continuance of the hearing 
the experiments carried on in the past are to be con- 
tinued until the case will come up again before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Every lumber ship- 
per and every receiver of lumber is interested in this 
matter and while steps have been taken to secure as 
complete records as possible of cars equipped with 
steel stakes every operator should charge himself and 
his associates with the necessity of sharing in this 
work so that the evidence at the next hearing may 
be as complete and the records show not only a half 
dozen but hundreds of shipments which have been 
sent out on open cars equipped with steel stakes. 





PROPOSED WATER ROUTES IN COMPETITION 


The prolonged car shortage is causing the cypress 
manufacturers of Louisiana to turn to transportation 
by water as a means of relief. It is rather remark- 
able that this method of reaching market was not 
before adopted. The cypress mills of Louisiana are 
so situated that they have easy access to seagoing 
vessels as well as to craft that ply on the Mississippi 
river and its upper tributaries that reach St. Louis, 
Cairo, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and other river markets 
and distributive centers. In the region tributary to 
the Southern Pacific railroad there is a remarkable 
lake, river, bayou and canal system that could be 
made to facilitate the shipment of lumber by barge, 
river steamer and seagoing ships. A large bulk of the 
cypress lumber manufactured in that part of Louisiana 
along the Mississippi, Atchafalaya and other water 
ways could be shipped to northern markets cheaper 
by water than by rail and with much more certainty 
of arrival within a reasonable time than when de- 
pendence is had upon the latter day crippled and 
paralyzed railroads. 

Manufacturers are beginning to realize that they 
have a means at hand that they can employ to the 


extent of at least a partial relief from railroad domi- 
nation and they are inclined to experiment with such 
means. It is said at New Orleans that within the 
next thirty days mills on the Southern Pacific railroad 
will make heavy shipments of lumber by steamer and 
barge to points up the Mississippi river. It is under- 
stood that this lumber will be taken to New Orleans 
by means of canals and bayous and lakes and reloaded 
for the up-river trip. It is said that a steamer and 
barge line is likely to be organized to furnish a regu- 
lar river service which shall permanently divert from 
the rail lines business that heretofore has been 
extremely profitable to them. 

Cypress lumbermen are also said to be prepared to 
send several cargoes to Boston, New York and other 
points on the north Atlantic seaboard by coasting 
steamers. But this movement is no innovation, as it 
has been going on for years from mills situated on the 
Mississippi river. It is the purpose to extend this 
salt water service, it is now said, and make it regular 
instead of the tramp order as heretofore. 

This water transportation talk has afforded the 
railroad men considerable amusement in the past, 


WITH RAIL. 


and was regarded by them as a kind of bluff by which 
lumbermen sought to frighten the railroad managers 
into giving better service and lower rates. There is 
reason to believe that talk has passed beyond the 
stage of bluff and that the intolerable conditions have 
operated to make water transportation a necessity 
for such mills as are accessible to river transit. 

S. M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Company, 
at Garyville, La., has made public through the col- 
umns of a New Orleans newspaper his intention to 
turn to water transportation. Mr. Bloss states that he 
has employed engineers to survey and lay out docks 
and wharves along the Mississippi river at an esti- 
mated cost of $15,000 to $20,000. He is quoted on 
the subject to the effect that it is expected to load the 
equivalent of eighteen to twenty cars for each water 
shipment, these to be forwarded to Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Cairo and other points north; that the principal 
portion of the trade will be supplying ocean craft, this 
factor to be relied upon for a saving sufficient to pay 
for the contemplated wharf and other construction; 
that all the trouble of delay and worry will be elim- 
inated by the employment of the diverse water routes. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A “SAW MILL?” 


A contract beginning ‘‘The party of the first part 
hereby sell to the party of the second part their saw mill 
and all the machinery connected therewith,’’ located on 
certain described land, went on to state: ‘‘ Nothing is 
sold to the party of the second part but timber, saw mill 
and machinery mentioned herein, and the party of the first 
part retains the ownership of the land and all other prop- 
erty thereon.’’ It was held by a lower court that the 
term ‘‘saw mill,’’ as used in this contract, included the 
mill shed that covered the saw mill. But the supreme 
court of Arkansas holds that this was error. It says 
(Alexander vs. Beekman Lumber Company, 95 South- 
western Reporter, 449) that a saw mill is not a shed, 
and a shed is not a mill. They are not synonymous nor 
convertible terms; nor does one include the other. A 
saw mill is a saw mill, whether it has a shed over it or 
not. In the factory where it is made or the store where 
it is sold it is still a saw mill, and the sheds covering 
the saw mill in such cases are not parts of the saw mill 
but parts of the real estate to which they are attached. 

What is a saw mill? A ‘‘saw’’ is ‘‘a tool for cut- 
ting,’’? and a ‘‘mill’’ is ‘‘a machine for grinding.’’— 


Thesaurus Dict. Eng. Language. The standard lexico- 
graphers all give the first meaning vf ‘‘mil]’’ as a 
machine or device for grinding, cutting ete. The mill is 
the machine constructed for various purposes of gripd- 
ing, cutting etc. The particular purpose for which it is 
designed is usually designated by a prefix indicating the 
purpose, as ‘‘saw mill,’’ ‘‘grist mill’’ ete. The term 
‘¢mill’’ necessarily carries with it the idea of a machine, 
device, tool, but it does not necessarily carry with it the 
idea of a shed or house. True, the term ‘‘mill’’ is fre- 
quently used to designate not only the machine used for 
grinding, cutting ete. but also in a general and compre- 
hensive sense to designate the house or shed where such 
machinery may be in operation, if there be a house or 
shed where the mill is located. Many lexicographers give 
this as the second meaning of the word, as Worcester, 
Century, Webster, International dictionaries. So not 
much aid can be derived from the definition of the word 
by the lexicographers, except when it is used in its 
strictly technical sense. 

If the makers of this contract had used the word in the 
broad sense of designating the plant as a whole, includ- 


ing house, machinery and all appointments in connection 
with such manufacturing establishment, they would 
hardly have added the words ‘‘and machinery,’’ ‘‘and 
machinery thereto attached’’ after the words ‘‘saw 
mill,’’? for it would have been unnecessary. The word 
‘*mill’’? would have been sufficient. Now the parties to 
the contract were by their contract converting fixtures 
into personality, if the contention of the plaintiff was 
correct that the term saw mill included the shed. They 
were changing the legal and natural status of the prop- 
erty, and the intention to do this should be made most 
manifest before the instrument should be construed to 
have such effect. The court thinks it clear from the 
words used, and from the other reservations made by the 
owners of the real estate, that they did not intend to sell 
the mill shed with the saw mill and machinery. This 
shed would have to be torn down and detached from the 
soil in order to be removed, and it is not probable, the 
court thinks, that the parties had this in contemplation ; 
only the ‘‘saw mill and machinery’’ were sold. The 
‘Vand and all other property thereon’’ were reserved. It 
follows that the mill shed or house was not sold. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of North Carolina pine affiliated with 
the association covering the production of that class 
of lumber met in Norfolk last week at the eleventh an- 
niversary of the association. Perhaps the best indi- 
cation of the status of this association is furnished 
by certain statements in the report submitted by the 
secretary. In March, 1903, the membership included 
twenty-seven operators. One year later it had been 
increased to thirty. Two years later an increase of 
only six more members was reported and a gain of only 
100,000,000 feet in the output. Last year the mem- 
bership jumped to 125, representing an output of 
900,000,000 feet, or twice that reported in March, 
1903. Between the annual gathering in the third 
month in 1906 and the one of last week seventy new 
members were added to the roster and nineteen dropped 
by reason of resignation or nonpayment of dues, leay- 
ing a net gain of forty-five and making the present 
membership 170. Comparing the strength of the asso- 
ciation today with that reported at the time it began its 
campaign of aggrandizement shows an increase in the 
membership of 143 and a product in excess of 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, or considerably more than double the out- 
put of the association’s members four years ago. 

This remarkable growth is due primarily to the dili- 
gence of the officers, who have not been content to 
show a moderate increase in strength from year to 
year. From their general knowledge of the situation in 
the North Carolina pine field they realized the neces- 
sity for ‘‘going up and possessing the land.’’ The 
field was theirs by right of proximity and it became 
only necessary to show results in order to secure the 
codperation of every manufacturer who was a factor 
in the production and distribution of North Carolina 
pine. 

After a thorough campaign in Virginia and North 
Carolina, resulting in securing practically unanimous 


MEN CELEBRATE THEIR ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


support of all producers, the campaign of conquest 
was extended and in 1906 the membership of the asso- 
ciation was increased abruptly by the amalgamation 
of the North Carolina and South Carolina associations. 

A somewhat peculiar state of affairs developed in 
reference to the comparative values of North Carolina 
pine and competitive woods, as was shown in the report 
of President Fosburgh. Producers of North Carolina 
pine are not dependent upon rail transportation. Many 
of the mills are located on tidewater and are able 
to send their products to market by vessel without the 
use of rail transportation. Others are located within 
a short distance of shipping ports and while some 
difficulty has been experienced in securing prompt 
movement of lumber traffic the business has been han- 
dled to much better advantage than where shipped en- 
tirely by rail. 

In competitive markets in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania North Carolina pine has had a lower 
market value this year than last, while at the same time 
hemlock and northern pine have materially increased 
in price. It is not easy to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion for this condition save the possible one of crowd- 
ing matters a little too fast. In this connection the 
suggestion that the coat be cut to fit the cloth is not 
without force. 

North Carolina pine first was exploited some cen- 
turies ago and since the initial cargo shipment the 
bulk of the output has been moved by vessel. As tim- 
ber contiguous to the seaboard became scarce the manu- 
facturers reached farther and farther inland, follow- 
ing the railroads or building them, in order to secure 
supplies, until today all the timber along the Atlantic 
coast slope from tidewater to timber line has been 
rendered accessible. In addition to reaching out for 
the tracts difficult to come at the manufacturers have 
secured a very large part of their supplies from second 


growth timber. In some instances trees eighteen inches 
or more in diameter have been cut from land which, 
according to reliable authority, produced cotton and 
corn immediately preceding the civil war. Many times 
has wonder been expressed at the continuance of the 
North Carolina pine industry on such a large scale. 
Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and statistics 
gathered by the Bureau of the Census shows that pro- 
duction today probably is greater than ever before 
and judging by the scraps of information picked up 
from operators it is evident that there is room for still 
further enlargement. 

Members of the lumber trade of the United States 
will have opportunity to meet the representatives of the 
North Carolina pine industry at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Norfolk, Va., May 28 and 29, or 
when they as individuals journey to the central Atlantic 
coast to view the splendors of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. They will find not only some of the most pro- 
gressive lumbermen in the country but some of the most 
hospitable as well. Southern hospitality originated in 
Virginia and North Carolina, where it was developed 
until perfection was reached, and the art later was ex- 
tended farther south and west. Since the perfection of 
this original brand numerous other varieties have been 
put on the market but the old style did not achieve its 
reputation without substantial reasons. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association was brought to a close by a very 
delightful banquet at which some very interesting and 
entertaining speeches were made. It is not possible 
to emphasize all of the good things but they are pre- 
sented in full or covered in a comprehensive manner 
elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and its readers are invited to determine for their own 
satisfaction what,was said and done. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE RAILROADS. 


The visit of representatives of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association to President Roosevelt for the 
apparent purpose of inducing him to restate his posi- 
tion regarding railroad regulation, and thereby quiet 
the nerves of investors, railroad men and others, leads 
to the reflection that while such a restatement can do 
no harm and may do some good it should hardly be 
necessary. It certainly is not necessary to those who 
from any impartial standpoint have considered the rail- 
road problem and have watched President Roosevelt’s 
words and acts. Yet there seem to be many people who 
do not understand him or who make a pretense of mis- 
understanding him. 

On the one side there are scattered through the coun- 
try a good many demagogs who fancy they curry favor 
with the people by loud talk against the railroads and 
who, honestly or not, assume that they are following 
a pattern set by the chief executive. On the other side 
are a lot of would be autocrats in or connected with 
the railroad business who, finding their autocracy right- 
eously threatened, are seeking to frighten the Presi- 
dent from the straight path he has marked out by pro- 
fessing to fear a financial cataclysm as the result of 
interference with their autocratic schemes. Between 
the two—the demagogs who are introducing foolish laws 
into state legislatures and the railroad autocrats who 
are seeking reprisals and trying to frighten the money 
market to death by threats to stop improvements and 
curtail expenditures—the situation has assumed a some- 
what serious aspect. If these two parties keep on in 
their wild furore they may really do something to check 
the prosperous movement of business in the United 
States. 

Therefore it may be well for the President again to 


state his ‘position or, we might say, to combine in one 
broad and eomprehensive statement those he has made 
regarding different phases of the problem. As a matter 
of fact President Roosevelt has been consistent from 
the beginning and there is no real excuse for anyone to 
misunderstand him; but some people have to be told 
the same thing many times and in different ways before 
they will understand. This is particularly the case 
when they do not wish to understand. 

The fact of the matter is, notwithstanding their de- 
nunciations of him or their real or assumed fear of his 
policies, that President Roosevelt is the truest friend 
that the railroads have today. He is not the kind of 
a friend who will aid and abet in a crime or compound 
a felony but one who sees clearly the fundamental 
principles upon which the enduring prosperity of the 
railroad interests must be established and is seeking to 
place the railroad business of the country upon such a 
foundation. The President fully realizes the important 
place the railroads have oceupied in the building up of 
the country, the essential factor they are in our com- 
mercial fabric, the importance of maintaining them upon 
a solvent and profitable basis, the full right of initia- 
tive, directive ability and capital to a fair reward; 
but on the other hand he would recall the railroads to 
a fair appreciation of their proper position in economic 
theory and fact and Jaw. Railroads are not private en- 
terprises to be operated for the sole benefit of their 
owners—they are primarily for the benefit of the public, 
but are entitled to such returns for brains and invest- 
ment as can be honestly seeured by the faithful, effi- 
cient and complete performance of their duties as com- 
mon carriers. 

The troubles of the railroads at this time are due 


primarily to their own assumption of untenable posi- 
tions and to their defiance of the economic and legal 
sees scar to which they owe their existence. The 
resident would save them from the results of their own 
folly, not by threatening confiscation or crippling them 
—for no one is a stronger opponent of government own- 
ership theories than he is, nor more strongly opposed 
to unjust legislation or crippling antagonisms—but by 
bringing them into line with sound policy, restricting 
them to their proper domain, and within their proper 
sphere encouraging and protecting them. He is as far 
removed on the one side from the despoiler of the public 
for private gain as he is on the other from the oppressor 
of the individual for an assumed public benefit. He 
knows that as the individual prospers the community 
prospers and that all interests must be so balanced that 
they can work together for their common good. 

Just what the President has in mind as the com- 
pleted fabric of the legislation he proposes and the 
executive policy he would establish we do not know— 
very likely he himself has not worked out the details 
of any complete plan; but so far as he has gone his 
policies mean a fair and ample reward for individual 
effort, but the subordination of private greed to the 
general welfare. He is by no means a radical in re- 
gard to railroad control. In fact, so far as theories 
go, he is a conservative. What makes him seem radical 
is that the theories which almost everyone accepts as 
sound, but which have not heretofore been acted upon, 
he purposes to put into practice. Therefore the unre- 
stricted liberty of exploitation formerly enjoyed by the 
railroads will be limited, but at the same time they 
will be protected from the vagaries of the demagog or 
‘‘natriot’’ for place and revenue only. 





CAR SERVICE CONDITIONS WITH THE OPENING OF SPRING. 


Two or three months ago it was the supposition 
that by the time spring opened the car situation would 
be very much improved and that the congestion of 
freight and the restriction of freight car service would 
be practically removed. Affairs are better in some 
sections, but taking the country over it is doubtful if 
there has been any improvement. The trouble seems 
to be sporadic as well as contagious. It continually 
crops out in new places or is felt as a burden in 
branches of business which previously were not much 
affected. 

In January the northern pine producers of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota were making comparatively little 
complaint; now they are suffering from the most strin- 
gent car shortage they have ever experienced. In 
the section tributary to Minneapolis it is said that 75 
percent of the cars now being furnished shippers are 
flats and gondolas, in spite of the fact that Minnesota 
Transfer is filled up with empty box cars and the 
shippers of flour and other commodities in that section 
are getting all of them they need. A good many 
people who not long ago said that the railroads were 
doing the best they could are coming to believe that 
there is some method—some animus—behind this situa- 
tion. From various parts of the country complaints 
come of apparent discrimination against the lumber 
trade and against some sections as compared with 
others. 

There are two explanations for this situation. One 
is that the business of the country is increasing so 


rapidly that the railroads are unable to disentangle 
themselves, and the other that the threats of reprisals 
for protests on the part of shippers are being made 
good. Perhaps both causes conjoin in the present de- 
plorable situation;-yet normally this is not an espe- 
cially busy season and it hardly seems likely that an 
increase in traffic offered could alone be responsible 
for the difficulties which shippers have to face, 

It seems almost incredible that the railroads should 
be so shortsighted as to attempt to punish the busi- 
ness public or any portion of it for its protest against 
a condition arising out of the railroads’ own short- 
sightedness and failure to measure up to the full de- 
mands of an industrial and business prosperity which 
they themselves largely created. Incredible as it may 
seem, however, there have been numerous admitted 
‘‘nunishments’’ inflicted by the railroads upon indi- 
viduals, sections and particular industries. The acts 
in reprisal range all the way from cutting off the 
supply of cars from individual shippers to the threat 
of abandonment of much needed improvements already 
arranged for and for which funds are in hand or in 
sight. Not all railroads or railroad men are to be 
charged with such an outrageous abuse of their pow- 
ers, but some of them are. They seem to imagine that 
they can club the people and the national government 
into submission, but they are taking a dangerous posi- 
tion and one which is especially dangerous to them- 
selves. 

They assert that a situation is being created by leg- 


islative and executive action which will frighten cap- 
ital away from railroad investment and make it impos- 
sible for them to secure the funds necessary to put 
their systems in condition to do the transportation 
work of the country. The fact of the case is that 
should capital be frightened away and, therefore, the 
roads be unable to do what so urgently needs to be 
done it will be by the talk of the railroad men them- 
selves. They will create the situation which they 
affect to fear. 

The railrcad men need no help. from the President 
or from the business public or from state legislatures 
to restore confidence in the solvency of the railroads 
and the profitableness of investment in them. If they 
will but acknowledge the situation—which is .simply 
that business has grown beyond the seope of their 
present methods and equipment and that investment 
in improvements, more trackage, more adequate ter- 
minals and more ample equipment will enable the 
roads to take a fuller advantage of the present busi- 
ness prosperity of the country by handling more 
freight in a more profitable way—then capital will be 
attracted rather than frightened and business will be 
increased rather than lessened and railroad prosperity 
will grow with the prosperity of the country instead 
of both going into a decline. The present shortsighted 
vindictiveness on the part of a good many railroad 
men, which is indicated by features in the present sit- 
uation, is unworthy of them and at the same time 
threatens not only the public but the roads themselves, 





CATALOG HOUSE COMPETITION WITH THE RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


Organization of the retail lumber trade was origi- 
nally effected chiefly to define legitimate trade chan- 
nels and to keep the movement of lumber within 
those channels. In that now somewhat ancient past 
of thirty or forty years ago manufacturers and whole- 
salers of lumber gave little attention to trade ethics 
of the sort which retailers organized to promote. 
They thought it was their privilege to accept any- 
one’s money in return for their lumber, but when 
the retailers stated the principle that the wholesaler 
who solicits orders of the retailer should not also 
solicit from that retailer’s natural customers and, 
especially when they gave vitality to their statement 
of principles by bringing pressure to bear upon whole- 
salers who transgressed, a general acquiescence in the 
soundness of that principle was secured. 

Thus the retail lumber trade largely disposed of 
the original threat of mail order competition. Of 
course there were infringements of this principle but 
as a whole retail dealers in lumber and other building 
materials felt that so far as they were concerned the 
mail order question was settled. It is perhaps: for 
that reason that the general campaign against the 
mail order houses which has been organized and 
waged by retailers and wholesalers in other lines of 
business has until recently appealed only lightly to 
lumbermen. 

Everywhere, in all kinds of business, the original 
declaration of principles of the retail lumbermen was 
recognized as sound and fair; but there has arisen 


another question: Has not a retailer—who does not 
attempt to do any wholesale trade—the right to retail 
his goods to whom and wheresoever he _ will? 
Undoubtedly he has that legal right but there are 
rights and obligations which are outside the purview 
or the mandate of the law. 

Perhaps a discussion of the economic aspects of 
this question would not lead to a definite conclusion. 
There are dicta about the economie wisdom of buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest markets 
and other related matters but there are also obliga- 
tions not expressed in any statute or court decision 
which demand that a man should be loyal to his own 
community. The welfare of the individual in large 
measure depends upon and is bound up with the 
welfare of the locality in which he lives. If we went 
into the economic aspect of the question we would 
find that almost invariably the home market is the 
best market. A commodity or service gains no 
especial value by being delivered or performed at a 
distance. We believe it to be sound doctrine that 
the more a man can sell at home of what he performs 
in the way of service or that he raises or manufac- 
tures, the better off he is. Therefore the mail order 
principle is unsound economically. In exceptional 
cases it may serve a useful purpose but as a method 
of conducting the business of the country and a plan 
of distribution it is fallacious and injurious. The 
man who patronizes not his own local dealer but 
unnecessarily goes elsewhere for the things he wishes 





to buy does an injustice to the community of which 
he is a part and in the long run injures his own best 
market. 

These statements are coming to be recognized ‘as 
correct, yet so tempting is an apparent bargain, so 
strong is the influence of greed, that the mail order 
business has assumed a magnitude which seriously 
threatens the welfare of the country, as opposed to 
the cities. It is coming to be one of the strongest 
elements in the centralization of wealth and power, 
What the rural communities of this country are fight- 
ing against is promoted by the actions of individuals 
in these communities. 

The retail merchants of the country are goaded into 
realization of these facts by personal injury. The 
country dealer in groceries, drygoods, agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, or what not has been roused to 
the seriousness of the situation and now the retail 
Jumbermen are awakening. Their commodity is of such 
character that for years they were practically immune, 
except from the sporadic attacks of their old enemy 
‘*the poacher,’’ but now the general mail order 
houses make lumber, sash and doors, building paper, 
lime ete. features in their catalogs, and special mail 
order houses have been organized to handle this 
particular class of business. Not only do the cata- 
logs of the great mail order houses reach all sorts 
and conditions of men with their offers of these 
lumber yard commodities but special effort is made 
to reach the carpenters and contractors and thus cut 
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the bottom out from under the local retail yards. 
The retail lumberman therefore finds that this ques- 
tion is one that interests him very directly and that 
he can no longer be merely an interested spectator. 
He has awakened to the fact that not only must he 
join retailers in other lines in fighting the common 
enemy but that he has some special foes of his own. 
Looking over the situation carefully the retailer 
finds that not only has he to fight the centrally located 
retailers who secure his orders by mail but that these 
retailers are often backed by men and companies who, 
as manufacturers and wholesalers, pose as advocates 
and supporters of recognized trade ethies. If, on 
the one hand, Mr. Lumber Retailer has yielded to 
the temptation to patronize a mail order house or the 
city merchant to the neglect of his home fellow 


retailers, on the other hand the manufacturer and 
wholesaler of lumber products has yielded to the 
temptation to dip his hand into this mail order pot 
in hopes that he may pull out something of profit for 
himself. Sometimes he takes the honest course of 
open entry into the field but sometimes, still wishing 
to cling to the trade of the retailer, he merely con- 
tracts to supply the catalog house with the goods 
which it needs and sometimes starts an independent 
mail order business under an alias. 

We believe that in the long run the wideawake 
and uptodate retail lumber merchant cannot be driven 
out of business by mail order competition but he can 
for a long while be mightily annoyed by it, and from 
the present outlook has really to fear the direct com- 
petition of the mail order lumber specialist and still 


more the hidden and cut-throat competition of some 
manufacturers and wholesalers and the secret backing 
they furnish the avowed mail order houses in return 
for a division of the rake-off. 

It seems plain that there must be a line-up on this 
question and a showing of hands. The division of 
business between wholesaler and retailer is a legiti- 
mate one and justified by economic theory. In the 
long run the retailers will be victorious and with 
them will prosper those who have stood by the 
economic theory which they represent. Retailers 
must demand at this stage that their friends and foes 
declare themselves, and then they must stand loyally 
by their friends and by every legitimate and legal 
means, by public education, by agitation, by open 
competition, attack and defeat their avowed enemies. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE INTENT OF RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 


Even so intelligent and fair a journal as the Out- 
look, of New York, has been deceived by the cam- 
paign of misrepresentation which the railroads have 
instituted against the reciprocal demurrage movement. 
In its magazine number for April the editor says: 

As to the subject of demurrage, the bill which has been 
rushed through the New York state senate is a good example 
of possibly well meant but unwise action. Under the guise 
of reciprocity in inducing railways to supply cars with rea- 
sonable promptness and in sufficient numbers for shippers, 
also for inducing shippers to load and unload cars with 
equal promptness, and not to use them for storage, the bill 
enables the shipper to order from the railways any number 
of cars, whether needed or not, and to require railways to 
furnish them within four days, under a forfeiture of a dol- 
lar a day for each car for failure to meet the demand. So 
far from reducing the evils aimed at, such a law might be 
used as a means of evading the prohibition of rebates, for a 
shipper might order many cars, use what he really needed 
and collect demurrage for what he did not get and did not 
want, 

This contains the old and almost the only 
tion made by the railroads to reciprocal demurrage, 
in that they allege that it will enable them to pay 
rebates under the guise of payment of demurrage to 
parties who order more cars than they want or can 
use. So far as this is concerned there are a score of 
ways by which railroads can and sometimes do give 
preferences to shippers equivalent to rebates, even 
though ro money be passed. While any law com- 
pelling the furnishing of cars by the roads should 
guard against the possibility of this abuse, as the 
proposed New York law does not, adequately, we im- 
agine that even under that law the abuse will amount 
to little or nothing. Every shipper, large or small, 
could work the same game, and if the railroads could 
not help themselves it would amount to an enforced 
reduction in earload freight rates, but would lack 
the element of discrimination which is the chief ob- 
jection to the rebate practice. As a matter of fact 
the railroads confronting such a eondition, and the 
shippers as well, would demand a revision of the law 
to cover the point, though without it such a fraudu- 
lent demurrage charge could not be eolleeted in court. 
Even if there were any validity in this objection the 
railroads rather than the shippers could collect the 
charges simply by filling such orders. The bill pro- 
~ides that on rush orders for ears the railroads may 


objec- 


require a deposit of two dollars to be retained as a 
forfeiture in case the car is not used, in addition 
to which there will be a demurrage charge payable 
by the one who ordered the ear. 

But the above relates to a side issue. The Outlook 
evidently has not read the proposed New York law 
with sufficient care or, if it has, is so out of touch 
with the reciprocal demurrage movement that it does 
not understand that the chief demand of reciprocal 
demurrage advocates is not regarding the furnishing 
of cars but the movement of cars when loaded. Per- 
haps this misunderstanding is because that require- 
ment is so simple that it calls for only a few lines 
in a law, whereas the other feature is more com- 
plicated and requires extended treatment. 

The essence of demurrage lies in the unreasonable 
detention of property. In favor of railroads it has 
to do’ with the detention of their cars unreasonably; 
in the ease of the shippers and receivers of freight 
it is the detention of their property while in transit. 
Section 48-C of the New York bill provides that when 
freight has been ioaded and tendered to the company 
the railroad must immediately receive it and issue a 
bill of lading therefor and, beginning at 7:00 a. m. 
of the day following the receipt, must move the 
forward at the rate of not less than fifty miles a day 
of twenty-four hours. On arrival at destination the 
ear must be placed for unloading within twenty-four 
hours, and within twenty-four hours after arrival no- 
tice be given to the consignee thereof. Failure in any 
of these requirements shall subject the railroad to a 
penalty of one dollar a day a car, in addition to which 
the consignor or consignee will preserve his common 
law rights unimpaired. 

We claim that this balancing of demurrage charges 
is truly reciprocal—that the railroads are thereby pro- 
tected as really as are their customers. Further, it 
gives a substantial and rec iprocal equity to demurrage 
charges made by the railways against their customers. 
The establishment of the le gality of the demurrage 
charge has been the outcome of years of conference 
and of litigation and even now it is questioned, 
largely on the very ground that the actions penalized 
on the part of shippers and receivers of freight are 
not penalized when performed by the carriers. The 


editor of the Outlook, and any other intelligent and 
unbiased writer on this subject, should not be misled 
by the claim of the railroads regarding the alleged 
rebate menace in the reciprocal demurrage proposi- 
tion, nor conceive the idea that the furnishing of cars 
is the only or even the chief thing to be accomplished 
by reciprocal demurrage laws. 

It may be said here that it is a matter of regret to 
those in favor of reciprocal demurrage that this move- 
ment should in the minds of many have been confused 
with railway rate legislation. The two have nothing 
to do with each other and should be kept entirely 
separate. In fact, the objects of the two movements 
are often antagonistic. The reciprocal demurrage ad- 
voeate is looking for service and all that he demands 
regarding rates is that they should be reasonable, 
uniform and not discriminatory. He would not object 
to higher rates if such higher rates were necessary, 
on a reasonable basis, to give the service he demands. 
The advocates of rate legislation are, on the other 
hand, usually, though not always, anxious for lower 
rates and give too little consideration to the question 
of service. The reciprocal demurrage advocate is a 
friend of the railroads and is trying to work with 
them. The rate agitator, sometimes antagonistic to the 
sarriers, works in a spirit of hostility and reprisal. 

Some of the state rate legislation has for its object 
to prevent discrimination; but too much of it is heed- 
less as to the effect of such legislation on the rail- 
roads, on railroad service and on the welfare of the 
community. So far as this goes, however, no real 
harm can be done to the railroads by such legislation. 
The most it can do is to embarrass and annoy them. 
The courts are open to the railroads as well as to the 
people and no measure which is unjust to the roads 
can be maintained and enforced. This has _ been 
proven again and again, even during the period of 
granger legislation, when the courts of the most rabid 
antirailroad states did not hesitate to set aside laws 
which tended toward confiscation or which provided 
for less than reasonable rates. Even if state courts 
should be biased in favor of legislation within their 
own states recourse is to be had to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which cannot be charged with 
any hostility to railroad interests. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS IN FEBRUARY WERE LIGHT. 


Yellow pine shipments for the second month of the 
year shows up to poor advantage when compared with 
those for January. The car service instead of im- 
proving grew steadily worse, at times it being almost 
impossible to secure even a small percentage of the 
rolling stock for which requisitions were placed. Feb- 
ruary was a short month and that also has had some- 
thing to do with the decreased movement. 

Re sports from 304 mills shows an aggregate movement 
of 274,489,010 feet, while the same mills cut 293,749,823 
feet, showing an increase in stock of a little more than 
19,000,000 feet. 

For eleven months the shipments have been far below 
the production. For the first three months of this 








period the state of trade had something to do with the 
falling off in the movement, but for eight months, or 
at least seven months, the demand has been all that 
could be desired and manufacturers have been forced 
to pile lumber on their yards and in their sheds be- 
cause of inability to secure cars with which to reduce 
their burdensome supplies. 

With the exception of February, 1905, the movement 
for both January and February of this year has been 
lighter than for any of the preceding years and the 
total movement for the two months has been lighter 
than for any of the preceding years. 

A comparison of the average mill cut and shipments 
for the first two months of 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907 














shows the very materially lighter movement during the 
first two months of this year: 

















——January. February. 
Shipments. Cut. Shipments. Cut. 
a 18,692 1,140,502 1,122,763 1,261,355 
| eee 1,2 "95 26,648 1,209,902 883, "196 838,427 
See 31 1,274,415 1,185,308 1,166,872 
DOE «300 s.6000% "9: 36,593 1,008,840 902,924 966,282 


The increase in the number of mills from which re- 
ports were secured gave larger total cut and shipments 
but on a mill basis a material decline has taken place, 
as shown by the figures given. 

A complete statement of the February business with 
comparative totals of cut and shipments for February, 
1906, is given herewith: 
































REPORT OF YELLOW PINE ( cL EARING HOUSE FOR FE :BRUARY, 1907. 
Missouri and Georgia and to 
STATES— Indian Territory. Arkansas. Teras. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. Florida. Total. ee 

Womsber willie reporting. ...ccccccccssccceccces 3 44 64 86 67 27 13 304 293 
New England states.......-se eee eee cere eee ees ce eeeee 771,275 26,200 374, 832 733,502 818, 956 793.594 3,518,359 2,930,743 
New York ........ beeen eee eee tere eee ee eens eeeeees 108,420 213, 918,184 3.4 1,694,415 4.431.208 4.579.885 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.......ccccceeeee 20,727 1,868, = 1,308,224 1,551,638 7.596.641 6.709.183 
WHORE “VIFMINIR ONG’ DEATIIEEG. oo cccicceciceses cesescs 22,565 y 154,243 792.038 1,967,053 1.734.092 
MECRIGON: oc. ccc ec deweceCeseeerresceseeseeece § ces sees 268,795 815,929 40.407 4.544.810 4504614 
IE ah 60 1h- 0 6-0, 0:6 dit ph 086: 08.00d 8 OO RN 8 Oe Kee aD 165,816 2.17 75, 506 592,064 2,735,160 286,544 11,075,489 10.280.870 
ENGIANA 2c cccccccccccccescecsccccccvccsccese 243,633 2,941,660 3,996,199 2,978,52 3,200,253 33,4382 14,969. 256 111927301 
RIG ovcnla sicr einloininicrt w clewisiea becca nuieaciemanen 1,058,098 8,871,751 3,207,508 7,215,357 9,579,302 337,435 34,036,076 25,330,969 
a. oc. Lad was badcrkinn eaiebpaicaninaa 71,855 2,712,951 284,105 2°167,695 965.645 $$$ 91.705 ...... 6,293,956 6,077,459 
PEPMOROED, 6 cccccccccececcciccccrsecesesetace 6205.60 ° 322,946 144,197 oe tr204 MM ig 604,297 "485,975 
MUMMERS oc. Goda ci tayiebie ce chaeanicseiaiecicelny Aoamieets 643,747 471,285 276,408 Se me acigwe 1,905,818 3,055,779 
BEE Snncincbvardrdsgaeeeashndbeuanbentd 1,846,147 8,100,076 9,218,902 1,549,434 580,587 ...... : 23,618,464 26,906,113 
MIEN Goi < Ronreoun etd cialis chun cul de weenie 291,501 4,291,547 5,540,657 RS SO re 13,174,350 18,657,550 
EER LEE LILLE LAT LE 605,590 4,216,116 3,745,967 ee -C—t*«CR Cw cee 9,984,734 11,310,674 
Colorado and South Dakota. .........00eee eens 43,784 1,380,391 902 662 to, oe ne fe 2°757.619 2'051.516 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma................ 311,814 3,501,675 | a ee en oye 10,703,535 13,085,074 
i Sees Pree eee eee ee ee 5 818,104 29,716,636 ne 8=63)htéC“‘( DY” KAR. -ahemenia 43,143,991 29'814.004 
Tennessee and Kentucky........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 751,926 58,560 2,070,706 1,536,477 579,629 6,036,923 7.122563 
Maer MRICS GUE BPINOIIR 6 0.66.65 5cnccenccee cease 264,038 2,013,838 eee | Satara 8 ee 2. 648'642 
NC Peet Oe Le cLcmGhai OSG eeeaes, Saree | =| ees 1,170,828 | a eS Ss ee 1,44! 1,007,904 
OE ii ck Kae Howlin dees SeCESesenetobaeeee Seeeees j(“ Se00R06 $j aeeeeme 2,012,413 7,091,817 1,760,487 2.066.865 12,931,582 14,692,251 
ORRONBIE ikke cicdiedisc eked esd werateeeeeeasen s0ekeee ehasnee 389,166 121,022 620,437 = ...24., 1,295,443 2,426,068 4,145,248 
Local (into state manufactured) OS eee 6,424,473 6,523,042 2,981,575 1,882,605 20,852,589 1 7,419,053 
Not specified .....cccccccccceces 1,327,432 17,913,274 4,449,639 4, ~— 498 1,727,696 2,037,077 33,583,887 39,846,356 
Number Cars .....eeeeeeeeces * 2,867 4,296 4,284 748 1,472 815 16,807 15,352 

tt MIMNIOON 50s ekg bn Kime ocomeneaees = 6,604,073 49, 655, 702 69,314,881 68,600,593 44,320,711 22,601,928 13,391,122 274,489,010 325 

TORR) CHE once ccc cccccccccecccecescceocs 4,600,110 51,931,303 73,893,957 82,547,084 45,590,262 21,429,056 13,758,051 293,749,823 264,528,818 

DROIIROD «5 aii 65566 cones SHAR OO Meee ee eas 2,275,601 4,579,076 13,946,491 1, wee ee ees 366,929 22,437,648 2,658,892 

ee MERE ee SE 8 | amieawe eee are ° oe 1,172,872 cae ae 3,176,835 6,770,199 

104 mills reported average cut for February of 129,218,191 feet. Actual cut 116,456,541 feet. ? 


Cut below avian, 12,761,650 feet. 
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REPORTED INCREASES IN VALUES. OF HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Statement of market conditions No. 3 has been issued 
by Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States. This 
statement shows advances of $1 to $5 on poplar, oak, 
ash, cottonwood, chestnut and hickory, as was fore- 
easted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. The 
advances on individual items include the following: 


Increases. 


Poplar, Wide stOCK..0..ccsccccvceccces ae ig i steam $2 to $5 
Firsts and seconds, regular width............. lto 2 
Me: 1 amd Ne. F. COMBO. 02.0260 cccsccccssscces 2 
Bc AR a a A a oh. 6 0:0 04.5 6:64.00 0410.00 0S 0 ‘ 1 
Bquare or Hox hoards... .....ccccccvcsccccccvece 2 
Siding and dressed poplar......... Cecereecease 1to 2 

Oak, common stock.......... £0610 40:4 6.6 0160-60416 0:0 1 


Ash, all grades...... ne ee nb hd os oeey $1 to $3 
Cottonwood, firsts and seconds.......... errr T 3 

Box boards and common grades.......... eccvee 1 
err cake 5 i uae we aie 1 
Hickory, No. 1 common.......... bs 0008 b:erbcem acme ° 2 


RN I io nh 4008 d nie en tab eniedtn hee 
Prices also inserted for No. 2 common hickory. 
Manufacturers and distributers of hardwoods claim 

they have difficulty in keeping their lists in line with 

the values the lumber brings on the market. The reason 
is that stocks have become very light and the demand 
continues as great or greater than it was during tne 
last year. Reports from manufacturing districts in- 
dicate a large volume of inquiries. Orders have been 
more plentiful, it is said, during the first three months 


of this year than for the first quarter of any pre- 
vious year and the general expectation is that the 
heavy demand and heavy movement of hardwoods will 
continue throughout the spring and early summer 
months. Wet weather in manufacturing districts has 
saused some of the mills to close and the suspension of 
logging operations at many points. Where lumber is 
hauled from the small mills by wagon to the railroad 
such work has been held up or carried on under great 
difficulty because of the almost impassable condition 
of the wagon roads. Transportation continues inad- 
equate and shipments are not as heavy as they would 
be could the railroad companies supply all the cars 
desired. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Despite the prevalent unrest in high financial circles 
the lumber trade of the country, except in a narrow 
fringe along the Atlantic seaboard, seems not to have 
encountered any discouraging influence. Quietude is 
reported from mill points on the southeast coast and 
trade in the north Atlantic cities lacks the snap that 
pertains to business in the interior. Probably this 
comparative tardiness of the opening of spring trade 
in the east partly results from the depressing financial 
influence emanating from Wall Street and partly is 
because of the later opening of spring than in the 
interior. 

* * * 

In the middie west and southwest spring is opening 
nearly or quite a month earlier than ordinarily and 
the effect has been to start the retail demand for 
lumber earlier than usual. The weather has been 
favorable to early building and this stimulates the 
eall for lumber and shingles. In the southwest has 
thus been developed a scarcity of shingles that is a 
handicap to building, while on account of the lack of 
transportation and consequent slow deliveries from 
the mills retail stocks are broken and there is great 
urgency to get forward further supplies. Though there 
has been some improvement in the car service it is 
still much less than is required, so that much delay is 
experienced in filling orders. East of the Mississippi 
the supply of cars is slowly approaching the normal 
but is still some distance from the arriving point in 
that particular. Even in Chicago, where should be a 
good supply of empty cars if anywhere, wholesale 
dealers complain that they cannot get a full supply 
for their shipping requirements. 


* * * 


All reports from the southern pine field except in 
the southeastern section indicate the continuance of a 
demand in excess of transportation facilities, and in 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas the mill concerns are 
confining their acceptance of orders to those that are 
most desirable. In Texas rush orders are accepted 
only at premium prices. The manufacturers are urging 
sales mainly on stocks that have so accumulated in 
respect to some sorts and sizes as to be out of balance. 
In some instances salesmen are being withdrawn from 
the road because stocks and facilities for shipment 
are not equal to filling miscellaneous orders, Car 
service is better on the trunk line roads, while mills 
situated on branch roads or spurs are yet poorly sup- 
plied with ears. The call for timber is reported good 
by St. Louis dealers but in Chicago it is stated that 
there has lately been some slackening in demand for 
railroad and ear stuff, as well as of corporation de- 
mand generally. Chicago dealers attribute this to 
one of the spasmodic lulls in demand peculiar to the 
corporation trade, but it is possible that there has 
been some halting in the purchase of material for the 
railroads and car building since the money market 
became close and interest rates higher than formerly; 
and it is further possible that large, industries are 
waiting before going ahead with-intended extensions 
of plants until the financial atmosphere shall become 
a little clearer. At least the late statements made to 
President Roosevelt by a delegation from the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association were suggestive of such 
an attitude. 

* * * 

Yet reports from the middle south indicate that 
large orders for timber and car factory lumber are 
being placed and at prices fully as high as fieretofore 
have prevailed and.in some instances atga premium 
above previous prices. There is no doubt that there 
is a large amount of railroad, car building and struc- 
tural work under contract for which magerial has not 
been fully provided, and that buyers will be in the 
market for some time to come in ofrts to secure 
the required timber and lumber. Another factor that 
enters into the consideration is the lack of transpor- 
tation for the delivery of mill product. This acts as 
a drag to hold back the supply, thus preventing a 
possible overload of the market. So long as_pur- 
chasers of large bills of product have to pay pre- 
miums for what they must have there can be no 
weakening in prices. The fact is, that the general 
market for the last nine months has been sparingly 
fed with yellow pine and menths must pass, even 
under somewhat adverse financial conditions, before 
the market can reach a plethoric¢ondition. There is 
a degree of quietude in the,éx%port trade from’ Gulf 
ports and especially in the foreign and coastwise 
movement on the south Atlantie coast; but in the 
domestie. trade of the northeast seaboard. recovery 
from the conditions peculiar to a hard winter that 
prevailed in that part of the country has but begun. 


Throughout the middle south and the southwest manu- 
facturers are not complaining of any lack of demand. 
Their deepest concern is to turn out enough lumber 
to meet the requirement and obtain cars in which to 
forward it to destination. 

* * 7 


The northern pine trade, except at the extreme east, 
is limited only by the amount of available stock. 
Both demand and prices are all that a reasonable 
manufacturer or wholesaler can ask. Shortages of 
stock have developed in Michigan, are serious at 
Toledo, have become pronounced at other Lake Erie 
points, and prices are held well up to the latest lists. 
Lake Erie wholesalers and Saginaw-Bay City con- 
sumers are much interested in the trend of prices on 
the new product at the mills and the freight rates 
that are to be demanded by the vessel men for the 
coming season. The rate now asked from Lake 
Superior to the foot of Lake Erie is $2.50 a thousand, 
but shippers hope that this can be cut to $2.25 on the 
opening of navigation. It is thought that the opening 
on the upper lakes will not occur much before May 1. 
In Chieago there has been some falling off in require- 
ment from corporations, but the general demand has 
enlarged since spring weather came. At Minneapolis 
the demand for northern pine and hemlock exceeds 
that of a year ago. This is thought to be due to the 
absence of the usual competition in sales territory 
from the Pacific coast and Inland Empire as well as 
yellow pine from the south consequent on the car 
shortage. The advance of $1 a thousand in northern 
lumber that recently occurred was without any con- 
certed effort on the part of manufacturers or dealers, 
there having been no recommendation by any com- 
mittee and no meeting of wholesalers of any kind. 
Several firms desiring to shut off further orders ad- 
vanced their prices. This forced the business to other 
concerns, which were soon deluged with orders and 
raised their prices. These advances were followed by 
practically all the manufacturers in the ‘Minneapolis 
district. Here again is an instance of prices being 
forced up by the inability of the railroads to deliver 
competitive varieties of lumber in a given field. 

* 7 * 


The hardwood business is entering the spring under 
the strong conditions that have prevailed since the 
year’s beginning. Whatever may be local character- 
istics in respect to the soft wood markets but one 
characterization is applicable to the hardwood trade— 
stocks are short, demand urgent and prices strong 
with an upward tendency. The weather so far this 
year throughout the main hardwood producing section 
of the south has been against an average production, 
while there have been long periods when scarcely any 
addition could be made to stocks. So far this spring 
there has not been much improvement in weather 
conditions. Rains, floods, more downpour and floods 
have swept the Ohio and lower Mississippi valleys, 
greatly curtailing logging and manufacture. The re- 
sult is a greatly restricted production. Dry lumber 
is scarcely an appreciable quantity, except perhaps 
in the Nashville (Tenn.) district, where considerable 
stocks have arrived down the Cumberland river as 
well as by rail. All over the south and in the Ohio 
river valley buyers are looking for hardwood lumber 
and failing to find it in adequate quantity. The most 
urgent call is for ash, poplar, chestnut and low grade 
cottonwood, with the oaks and high grade cottonwood 
in hardly less demand. Gum is being produced in 
larger quantity than ever before, barring the draw- 
back of weather conditions, but the demand readily 
absorbs the output. In northern hardwoods birch and 
basswood may be called leaders, but maple is in about 
equally good requirement. Elm of the several varieties 
is in good request, and in fact there is no usable 
hardwood but that can be readily disposed of at good 
prices. 

> * aa 

The manufacturers of the north Pacific coast and 
the Inland Empire as well as their selling agents in 
the interior are rejoicing on account of. the raising 
of the embargo on the Northern Pacific railway to 
some degree. The movement of lumber by way of the 
Great Northern railway continues to increase, so the 
prospect is that within the coming month there will 


_be a heavy movement of lumber and shingles over the 


northern routes to the interior. This prospect has 


_caused a revival of order taking at Minneapolis, St. 


Paul, Chicago and other points. Though it will 
require some time to clear away the accumulated 
stocks on Puget sound and in the Grays harbor and 


‘Columbia river districts, the outlook is better for the 


Washington and Oregon business than since last fall. 


In the meantime there will be no abatement of the 
coastwise and foreign trade, for there are large en- 
gagements of product to go to California, South 
America and other foreign countries. Dealers in 
northern and southern pine who have been mostly 
exempt from Washington and Oregon competition for 
the last six months will have again to meet it before 
many weeks, 

* > * 

Conditions in the cypress trade remain favorable to 
the manufacturers. In Louisiana stocks of common 
cypress have been reduced to an exceedingly low 
state, which is felt by the western trade that is in 
need of that grade. Shop and tank stock are in 
active request. The manufacturers are much ham- 
pered by a lack of cars in which to ship lumber. 
Prices are firm. 

cn * * 

An enormous amount of lumber is being required 
for the rebuilding of San Francisco, so that the sugar 
and white pine of that state is being largely con- 
sumed at home, rendering shop lumber for eastern 
factories hard to get and high of price. 

* * * 

The spruce trade of the eastern states has searcely 
revived from its winter quietude, but demand is 
increasing and prospects for a prosperous season’s 
business are considered bright. 

* * * 

Hemlock east and west is selling in seasonable 
volume, there being an especially active requirement 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and western New York. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


OPO LLL I 

A PARTY of Japanese laborers is now located on 
320 acres of the old Cornell university lands six miles 
west of Spencer, Wis., having been hired by a Madi- 
son (Wis.) promoter as an experiment to determine 
whether coolies can be used to good advantage in 
clearing cutover lands and placing them in a state of 
tillage. While unskilled in using the tools the Japs 
are a sturdy lot of young fellows and are making good 
progress. The promoter intends to increase the num- 
ber of Japs to twenty or thirty soon. 





AS WAS predicted by the mill owners, Portland ’s 
planing mills and sash and door factories, which have 
been tied up by a strike of employees for three weeks, 
resumed full operations Monday morning of this week. 

SPEAKING of miracles, one recently was perpe- 
trated by the Minneapolis Tribune. In its issue of 
March 26 it published a dispatch from Seattle, Wash., 
under date of March 28, stating that the representa- 
tives of the various transcontinental railroads plying 
between Washington and the Twin Cities held a meet- 
ing in that city and decided to raise the rate on 
lumber from 40 to 60 cents. The Tribune certainly 
is up to date and then some. The wild-eyed cor- 
respondent who put this on the wire overlooked the 
fact that rates are not made by local representatives 
of the transcontinental roads but by the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau, with headquarters in Chicago. 
This is a sample of the misleading information which 
emanates from some unknown source to the disadvan- 
tage not only of the railroad companies but of 
everyone else. 

IF THE railroads don’t buy any more ears or loco- 
motives, or ties, or bridge stringers or car sills, and 
if they continue unable to transport all of the traffic 
offered, if the situation becomes further involved by 
reason of a strike of 50,000 or more employees, what 
is the poor shipper to do? He will either have to 
haul his product to market by ox-team or improve 
the waterways and have reliable and swift trans 
portation. 


IF THE value of all the work which the railroads 
have announced they have definitely abandoned for 
the present were to be secured the sum of the ex 
penditures thus held up would be greater than those 
which have been contemplated within the last two 
years. ‘This interesting bit of statistical lore has 
been compiled by our own statistician, who evidently 
knows whereof he speaks. The statement is made 
plausible by the reported action of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie and New York, New Haven & Hartford roads 
deciding not to spend $55,000,000 as the result of a 
temporary attack of indigestion on the part of the 
management. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET CONSIDERS SPRING IN THREE POEMS WITH THAT THEME. 


SPRING IN THE WORLD. 
You come, sweet Spring, as always thus you came— 
Clad in gilt dawns and sunset skies aflame, 
With brave young flowers and vivid grasses sweet 


To strew a pathway for your dancing feet. 


Spring in the world! <A time of new-born things, 
New-stirring soil, the flight of new-found wings, 
Of silence shattered by the song of bird, 


Of air more clear, earth’s music farther heard, 


Spring in the world! And still my soul lies deep 
Beneath unmelted winter snows asleep, 

Still in the cold embrace of slumber lies 

While Nature’s wastes awake to Paradise. 


Spring in the world! And may my sun come soon 
To wake my soul to gladness and to June, 

To tell my heart what zephyr tells the bird, 

To tell to me the tale the flow’r has heard. 


WHEN THE SAP BEGINS TO RUN. 
You talk about your winter days, 
You talk about your Spring, 
But there’s another time more full of fun 
When once ag’in the brooklet plays 
An’ birds commence to sing— 
The time the maple sap begins to run. 


The silent nights is winter cold, 
The days is summer wari, 
Kach morn a little higher mounts the sun; 
Then hearts is young that once was old, 
Forgotten woe an’ storm— 
The time the maple sap begins to run. 


If there’s one season in the year, 
One time more than the rest, 
I long for youth, then this one is the one— 
When nights is cold an’ skies is clear, 
An’ crimson is the west, 
The time the maple sap begins to run! 


THE PASSENGER PIGEONS. 
Whére roam ye now, ye nomads of the air, 
The oldtime heralds of our oldtime Springs? 
Once, when we heard the thunder of your wings, 
We looked upon the world—and Spring was there. 


Onetime your armies swept across the sky, 
Your feathered millions in one mighty march 
Filling with life and music all thé arch 

Where now a lonely swallow flutters by. 


Where roam ye now, ye nomads of the air? 
In what far land?) What undiscovered place? 
Ye may have found the refuge of the race 
Which mortals visit but in dream and prayer. 


Perhaps in some blest land ye wing your flight, 
Now undisturbed by murder and by greed, 
And there await the coming of the freed 


Who shall emerge, like ye, from earth and night, 





CURRENT TALES OF <THE TRADE, TOLD OF LUMBER AND LUMBERMEN. 


Exposition Preparations—Femininity in the Lumber Business—Getting Ready for the Gridiron Game—Other Yarns. 


Kentucky at the Jamestown Exposition. 


According to reports the logs which are to go into 
the construction of the Booneborough fort—Ken- 
tucky’s representation at the Jamestown exposition— 
have been started on their way. There will be at 
least five carloads in all, coming from different 
counties in the Blue Grass state. The fort is to be 
as nearly as possible a replica of the one built by 
the famous Kentucky pioneer. The structure will en- 
close the tract set apart for the Kentucky building and 
will consist of a stockade with a two-story eabin at 
each corner and two inside the stockade and to the 
rear of the fort. The whole enclosure will be 150 
feet long and seventy-five feet wide. The é¢abins will 
be fitted with all modern conveniences on the inside 
although from the exterior they will appear to be 
exact reproductions of their prototype. It is probable 
that Kentueky’s exhibit will be the most unique at 
the exposition. 





From Romance to Rude Reality. 


Moored at a wharf at San Diego, Cal., recently was a 
commonplace looking coasting schooner, engaged in the 
lumber trade and known by the not particularly attrae- 
tive name of Ramona D., prior to that the Jennie Thalen 
and still earlier the Carmencita. Nevertheless, time was 

still is—when the little craft was prolific of thrills 
among susceptible readers of sea romances, for the 
Ramona D. was formerly the Ghost—if San Diegoan tra- 
dition may be credited—which figures largely in Jack 
London’s story, ‘‘The Sea Wolf.’’ Now, stripped of 
all romance aside from that always inseparable from the 
sea, the Ramona D. is one of a fleet of forty-two such 
craft engaged in carrying lumber and forest products 
and which transported in 1906 a total of 45,525,000 feet. 
She plies between San Diego and Mexican ports and 
sails under the Mexican flag. 


ers :) 














THE GHOST OF “THE GHOST.” 


A Wisconsin Lumberjack. 

Few people know all the reasons why February 22 is 
celebrated in history. It is not merely the birthday 
of the man who first utilized our cherry stumpage. In 
1901 it acquired additional fame when Miss Mabel 
F. Johns, ‘‘lumberjack,’’ entered the employ of the 
concern now known as the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber 
Company, of Madison, Wis. She didn’t know any- 
thing about the lumber business, but being a woman 
she had curiosity enough to cause her to find out. She 
did not content herself with office routine. She went 
out into the yard and studied lumber, and pretty 
soon she had charge of the company books and could 
sell ‘‘farmer’s clear’’ with the best of them. More 
than that she had a pleasing manner and a winning 
smile that checked up the shake in many a hemlock 





MISS MABEL F. JOHNS. 


2x4 and a disposition that made No. 6 pine look like 
No. 1 common. 

Next thing her friends knew Miss Johns owned 
stock in the company. In the meantime the concern 
became the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Company, with 
general offices in Madison. There Miss Johns is gen- 
eral office manager and buyer for the Yawkey-Crow- 
ley line of yards. She is also keeper of the finance. 

Reference already has been made to Miss Johns’ 
pleasing manner and winning smile. She has also 
the charming personality. * Besides being a lumber- 
jack she has other accomplishments, but she is prouder 
of being a lumberjack than she is of anything else. 
One of the best lumberwomen in the United States, 
she is the admiration of her friends and an ornament 
to the profession at large. 





A Graceful Benefaction. 


Mrs. C. L. Colman, widow of a pioneer La Crosse 
( Wis.) lumberman, has made a very substantial gift to 
the Methodist church of that city by erecting for it a 
building containing a social hall and Sunday school 
rooms. The building is a brick structure adjoining the 
main chureh building and connected with it by a large 
passageway. It is a story and a half high, with a com- 
modious baleony extending in the form of a horseshoe 
over the first floor. The main room will seat 200 people, 
while as many more can be cared for in the balcony. 
The cost of the building was not mentioned in its 
presentation but it is known to be large. 


As It Is in Oregon. 

When the space writer of the daily newspaper at- 
tempts to toy with the technical his remarks often rise 
to the dignity of true humor. John E. Munger, of the 
Foster-Munger Company, of Chicago, calls attention 
to a sample of this kind of literature and incidentally 
remarks: 

This space writer probably never saw the great logs 
“jerked about by powerful machinery until the guttural 
protest has ended in the sharp squeak of the finished lath!" 
This and “the man who sorts the boards as they come out 
on the traveling frame,” at 8 per, is especially good. 

The article in question is by Gilson Gardner and 
was published recently in a Chicago newspaper. 


—_ 


Southern Football Material. 

At many of our universities where football and Greek 
are taught the moleskin squads already have been out 
for spring training. The sunny south produces foot- 
ball material of a high class—from Virginia ‘‘ Poly’’ 
on the east to Tennessee and Texas universities on the 
west and even to California and Stanford. 

Herewith is presented a snapshot of some of this 
football material limbering up for future games. The 
squad consists of William Amorous and G. B. Strickler, 
each 2 years old. William is the son of Martin F. 
Amorous, of Atlanta, Ga., president of the Union- 
Pinopolis Saw Mills, and the photos were made by his 
eldest son, Clint Bacon Amorous. Football cranks will 
be able to discover in the candidates many evidences of 
beef, brains and agility that will make them valuable 
to any university they may choose to enter. In fact, Mr. 
Amorous may expect at any time to see football coaches 
prowling around the premises endeavoring to induce 
William to enter some school to play center or guard. 








THE “FUTURE GREATS.” 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Questions of Classification and Measuremeat—Imports and Exports of One Year—Railroad Problems Propounded and Expounded. 


Constantine Log Measurement. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Kindly advise us what is known as the “Constantine 
measurement” on round cedar logs. 

C. C. MENGEL & Bro. COMPANY. 

[This is a regular log scaling based on the following 
formula: Square the diameter of the small end of the 
log inside the bark in inches and multiply it by 0.785; 
multiplying the result by the length of the log in feet 
and divide by 12. In figuring this rule it is customary 
to give and take on fractions below or above one-half. 

This rule is principally used in New York and gives 
the full contents of a log without any deduction for 
saw kerf or slabs. It is employed in measuring veneer 
and other logs in the manufacture of which there is 
very little waste. Some millmen use this rule for com- 
puting the contents of other kinds of lumber, deduct- 
ing a third or a quarter from the figures secured to take 
up the saw kerf and other waste.—EDITor. | 








Classifying Tamarack. 

NORTHLAND, MICH., March 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I wish to know if tamarack is considered a hardwood. 
I claim it is not. I would also like to know if there are 
rules defining the grades and qualities of eee u 

[Tamarack is one of the woods of hard grain that 
are, nevertheless, arbitrarily classed as softwoods ° be- 
cause they are coniferous. In our correspondent’s ter- 
ritory we know of no grading rules for tamarack. It 
takes its place with norway pine and other woods in 
the mill product, and as it largely goes into piece stuff 
and small timbers and occasionally into coarse boards 
it has not so far seemed necessary to give it a separate 
grading.— EDITOR. | 

eee 
Lumber Imports and Exports. 

PITTsBURG, Pa., March 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Please inform me through your columns the amount 
of lumber both imported and exported by the United States 
annually. WILLIAM ASMUTH. 

[It is somewhat difficult to give an intelligent idea of 
just how much lumber was imported and exported 
last year. The returns from the customs officials show 
receipts to have been 44,490,000 feet of cabinet woods, 
1,100,769,000 feet of lumber from British North Amer- 
iea and 7,104,000 feet from other countries. The shin- 
gle imports aggregated 858,383,000 pieces. In addi- 
tion to the items mentioned were 99,571,000 feet of logs 
and round timbers and 322,758 cords of pulpwood and 
a miscellaneous quantity of cabinet woods of which 
nothing but the value is given. Furthermore there 
was some pulpwood and cabinet ware and other manu- 
factures of wood, making the total value of imports 
of woods and manufactures thereof $40,660,987. 

The exports for 1906 included 579,035,000 feet of 
sawed timber, 3,452,722 eubie feet of hewn timber and 
logs and other lumber to the additional value of $4,071,- 
978. The total exports of sawed lumber aggregated 
1,490,280,000 feet. The sash and doors exported were 
valued at $649,823. The following list shows the ex- 
ports of lesser items: 


Quantity. Value. 
SN, RII ah ios: sh cabs eS am wea 21,511,000 $ 68,233 
sq 2aR Leda sot be deeb pens 25,346,000 65,833 
Sea eee eee ara rer eee 23,479,000 69,289 
Es CE nadadeiedetsucvas ~aetede 930,463 
DEG Satkseneees esses ecehewes shaves 851,798 
eck ibs ame De wee adas.é). mene 776,358 
Giter shoes, 19068... ccc cccscace 984,605 1,462,915 
Re eee See rs ee 954,050 y’ 
eT Te eee ee ee ee 659,519 5 
I, PEA evs ceretecetsnaseven 61,212,605 
SS Gk G- oi e646 oo.w bbe 65:66 6 eb we 48,913,061 
Teer ere rere eer reer 
SE, DORs od 6dcdecnedeesnrn0s6 sew~enie 3,2 
er Per ered eo ee ee a 161,586 
DPPC c GaGa rsh cteb es Restecas odes 172,097 
ES SON ic ccedsseseces § § se0oe- 3,158,875 
Dt teen ckaeceaeeekesedaws cedvee 3,420,808 
DEAK RGA RASCAL R OS - ee ea 2,826,994 
Sash, doors and blinds, 1906.......  ...... 649,823 
DM the ksstee ene sSebesatavse. bdemew 867,149 
BEG e tt eeeeeeackewwt eters esen 00008 981,126 
PR, Mt dccccdceeeeweanmcs «| weanwme 5,162,351 
DE CAccks2ANe ea RERE aaah aes a etbiems 4,913,664 
DRS kehadescs onesie cate esee | reesa% 4,314,492 
TE, Co asasksssceeedeses eb aude 13,559,934 
DI Gibatkih ah sisGineessoRaeesae wake ge 13,348,300 
PA VAD 6s4 0h cece ssbOteaeseene vasede 12,110,664 


A comparison of the values of all imports of forest 
products with those exported shows much to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. The total value of woods and 
manufactures thereof exported was $77,255,225. The 
total valuation of all imports was $40,660,987. This 
shows an excess of valuation for exports of $36,594,238, 
or 90 percent.—EDITOR. | 








Suggestions as to Car Movement. 


BLANCHARD, MIcu., March 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I notice quite a lot about the car shortage in your 
late issues. How would a rate law drafted on these lines 
work in the present case: Pass a law for all roads to col- 
lect pay for the number of miles they haul a car, which 
charge shall include one transfer or switching to the other 
road if it is billed over another road; then the shipper or 
receiver to pay demurrage for holding the car more than 
a reasonable time in the loading or unloading (time to be 
specified) and the railroads to pay to the shipper or receiver 
demurrage for holding the load in transit more than a 
reasonable time (number of miles the car should be moved a 
day to be specified) ? 

Then give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
regulate the rate in cases where by reason of heavy grades 
or other causes it is more expensive to. haul freight than 
on the general run of railway track; also to have orders for 
empty cars dated and filed and as empties can be supplied 
have the agents bill them to the shipper whose order is 
first. This would do away with the present system in vogue 
on the Chicago & North-Western railway of the trainmen 





selling cars to shippers for 50 cents or $1 a car or in some 

eases for cigars or drinks or other favors. This is a very 
bad practice and is worked to the limit on the above road 
and probably on some others for all I know. 

I notice in a late issue what a party named Elliott 
had to say about the car situation, but that is only an echo 
of lots more stories emanating from the same class of 
people. Their idea of it is “how can a common plug of a 
shipper know anything about the car situation when we 
expert railway men know so little about it ourselves,’ and 
this "4 supposed to settle the case so far as they are con- 
cerned. . 


Something has got to be done about the car and freight 
proposition soon and I don’t see why this plan would not 
work. The shippers certainly would support any measure 
now that had the least semblance of proving a remedy for 
what is a very bad condition of affairs. 

GEORGE CARHART, 

[The Kansas City Southern railway has adopted a 
system of rating the saw mills along its line and 
distributing cars prorata. We do not know whether 
other shippers are treated in the same way or not 
but presumably they are. Lumbermen of the south- 
west now are conferring with railroads with a view 
of having this system generally instituted. It is an 
excellent one in that the object is to treat all ship- 
pers alike; that is, each one gets the prorata share 
of cars to which he is entitled. Probably there are 
more cars sold in the south than in any other part 
of the country and as the correspondent very truth- 
fuliy observes the practice is demoralizing to every- 
one concerned in it. It is easier to condemn a cus- 
tom of this kind than it is to remedy it, however.— 
EDITOR. | 





Tool Steel Affairs. 


NADAWAH, ALA., March 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Recently we ordered through the agent of the Arlas Metal 
Company, of Strusburg, Germany, four bars of 3-4 octagon, 
four bars of 3-4x1% for lathe tools, four bars of 4% 4 square 
for cold sets at 37 cents a pound delivered at Nadawah, Ala., 
bars to be 14 to 18 feet long, together with free samples 
7-16, 5-16, 3-8 sq., 3-4 round for punches high grade tool 
steel. When the bill came in they had charged us for 1,020 
pounds, $377.40. The above amount of steel as we ordered 
it would not have weighed over 100 pounds, taking the size 
bars as the sample the salesman had with him. As there 
were only twelve bars ordered they would not have weighed 
over ten or fifteen pounds to the bar. We have never re- 
ceived but two bars of the steel and that was three times 
the size of the stuff we ordered, as the first item 3-4 octagon 
they made 1% and the next item ordered 3-4x1% they made 
14%x%. Free samples they have never sent at all and they 
have shipped in weight at least 800 pounds more than the 
order called for. I understand from traveling salesmen who 
visit the mills all over the country, southern Alabama, 
Flerida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, that they have 
done nearly every mill in the country. If the above informa- 
tion is of any value you may use same. 

SHOAL CREEK LUMBER COMPANY, 
H. FULLER, President. 


[In a case of this kind where a merchant ships sume- 
thing that was not ordered the buyer is only acting 
justly in his own interests to refuse to receive the ship- 
ment or to take it out of the freight station. He should 
immediately notify the shipper that the goods are held 
subject to his order.—EDITor. | 





A Problem in Rate Responsibility. 

Houston, Tex., March 9.—Will you please ask for an 
expression of opinion on the following: A prominent whole- 
saler of Houston purehased a car of lumber from a mill 
on the Santa Fe for delivery to a point on that line. The 
rate to this point was published at 15 cents; the whole- 
saler’s order read, “Prices attached are f. 0. b. station— 
rate 15 cents.” The mill in acknowledging the order simply 
showed prices and rate in the proper place. The car was 
delivered; agent charged 18% cents; customer failed to 
secure refund; wholesaler sent to and charged mill 18% 
cents freight; mill returned the charge stating that they 
could only allow freight on a 15-cent basis, as that was 
the condition of the sale. The mill contends that the 
wholesaler should stand the claim, or, rather, take up with 
railroad. Parties here have expressed diverse opinions. 
Please give your ideas. PUZZLED. 

[Both suggestions will be complied with. The case is 
called to the attention of the trade in the hope that 
readers will see fit to give their views on the point in- 
volved. 

Now for an opinion: Convenience decreed and cus- 
tom sanctioned the general practice of quoting prices of 
lumber f. o. b. station of the buyer, which prices include 
the value of the lumber at the mill and the freight 
charge. 

Where the charge is less than estimated the shipper 
pockets the difference; where the charge is greater than 
he believes to be correct he puts in a claim for a re- 
fund. The primary object of making the delivered price 
is to insure the buyer that material will not cost to 
exceed a certain price. Shippers have deemed it worth 
while to take on this extra trouble in collecting over- 
charges in order to get trade. 

This transaction does not seem to be any different 
from the hundreds of others made every day. The 
wholesaler, according to the statement made, asked for 
a priee on the 15-cent rate and the price quoted should 
have included all the items of cost of the material to 
be delivered to the customer at the agreed upon price. 

Of course, if the material was bought f. o. b. mill, 
and the price represented the mill value, then the ship- 
per is under no obligation whatever to assume the addi- 
tional transportation charge. The only uneertainty 
about this transaction is that the buyer, the wholesale 
dealers’ customer, put in a claim for a refund. It is 
impossible to see wherein he would have any interest 
in the matter save of endeavoring to protect the man 
from whom he seeured stock unless he bought the stock 
f. o. b. mill, in which case neither the wholesaler nor 
the manufacturer is concerned in the freight charge,— 
Epitor. ) 


Yellow Pine’s Classification. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We take the liberty to address you personally re- 
questing your opinion, as an expert, whether cypress and 
yellow pine are considered hardwood or soft wood; or, in 
other words, whether any needle leaf tree is considered 
soft wood. THE PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 

[ Yellow pine is classified as a soft wood. The divid- 
ing line between soft woods and hardwoods is indicated 
by the correspondent. All needle leaved trees are soft 
woods.—EDIToR. | 

a ee 
Sales for Special Sizes. 


FonpD pu Lac, Wis., March 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: The quality of logs that we will cut this summer will 
be from a large or selected stock. We expect to get consid- 
erable lumber which will be 2%, 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5 and 6 
inches thick. This will be from the best stock in the log. 
I will say further that we have never cut this stock before 
in this thickness and would like to know in what localities 
are the best markets. Do they export a great deal of this 
lumber? We would like to have you give us the names and 
addresses of firms which are likely to be in the market for 
this kind of stock. If you have anything at hand describing 
just what kind of grade is the best seller we would like to 
get that information. 

Moore & GALLOWAY LUMBER COMPANY, 


[Last year an eastern gentleman desired to secure 
some thick white pine stock for the deck of a private 
yacht. The specifications were submitted to a number 
of manufacturers, none of whom were willing to accept 
the order. As unquestionably other yachts will be built 
it might be well for the manufacturer of this special 
stock to get in communication with some of the ship- 
building companies in the east.—EpITor. | 





A Query in Mathematics. 


DYERSBURG, TENN., March 18,—Editor AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: Will you kindly inform me how to change cubic 
measurement of hewn timber to board measure? 

D. G. PARKER. 

[No universal rule is applicable. If logs are meas- 
ured in ecubie feet according to string measure formula, 
or something of that sort, there will be a very much less 
quantity of boards cut out of the logs in proportion than 
if the cubic measure were applied to sawed or squared 
timber which would cut into boards; and something 
depends upon whether the cubic measure was actual 
contents or an arbitrary standard like the string meas- 
ure designed to take the place of the ordinary log scale, 
and something would depend upon mill methods, gage 
of saw ete. H. 8S. Graves, director of the Forest School 
of Yale University, who has done a great deal of work 
in connection with the Forest Service of the government, 
says that a fair average ratio between board feet and 
eubie feet is six board feet to one eubic foot. But he 
says this in connection with round timber, cordwood ete. 
The actual cubical contents of a log 12 inches in diameter 
and 16 feet long is about 12 eubie feet. The Doyle 
rule gives 48 feet, board measure, which is 4 feet to a 
eubie foot. A log 30 inches in diameter and 16 feet 
long contains about 78 cubic feet. Doyle gives its board 
measure contents as 676 cubic feet or about 8% board 
feet to the eubie foot. On the other hand, if you eut a 
timber 12 inches square with a band saw, cutting about 
an eighth of an inch clear, you will get 10 full inch- 
boards, and cutting on the ordinary southern plan of 
secant sawing with a thin band saw you will be able to 
get twelve inch-boards. A rule quite commonly used in 
connection with square timber is to multiply the eubic 
contents by 10 to get board measure. Some of the 
mathematically inclined people in the Forest Service are 
working on this problem and trying to find some way 
of stating that it will be satisfactory.—EbirTor. | 





Yellow Pine Predominates. 

ESCANABA, Micu., March 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: What lumber is produced in the largest quantities in 
the United States, yellow pine, white pine, hemlock, hard 
woods or western timber? MANUFACTURER. 

| Yellow pine today represents a larger part of the 
total sawed lumber product of the United States than 
any other wood. In the order of their importance the 
census figures for 1905, showing the output in 1904, are 
reproduced : 





Feet. 
. . ££ SSOP rrrrrrTierre er Terre 12,812,307,000 
White pine 846,000 
DE. Gn0-0k060000.0s0000 se beeneseousnaebi 87,000 
Pe cise btes kdkes nde een ae eedelonene ath : { 4,000 
Tk a pi'nbbwbbasecsebnseneeseeess0ateah4ew 000 
PED. coos 0 s0b:0d 00 5H04 64 SSO DER CROO OU HOE .303,886,000 
Pn cecccs beecbbabebadedecenadund 7,817,187,000 


* Hardwoods include oak, poplar and maple and “All 
Other” woods represented in the general total by the bureau 
of the census. It is probable some softwoods were embraced 
in the last mentioned item. 

Since 1904 some changes have taken place. The yel- 
low pine product probably has inereased to some ex- 
tent. The report of the census bureau includes under the 
term yellow pine a fair portion of the pine product of 
the western states, known commercially as western white 
pine, California white pine and similar names. The out- 
put of white pine has decreased during the last three 
years and probably is not more than 4,500,000,000 feet 
at the present time. Very little change has taken place 
in hemlock as shown by the figures supplied the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Red fir, embracing under this term all 
of the so-called fir products in the western states, has 
been doubled in the last three years. It is doubtful if 
any material change has been made in any of the other 
items named.,—Epitor. } 
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Lumberman Litterateur. 


Graduate of the Saw [lill Takes to the Pen 
With Good Fffect. 


The Passenger Pigeon, by W. B. 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Mr. Mershon is known not merely as a lumberman 
but also as a sportsman. In this compilation the 
Saginaw saw mill man has put to practical and most 
commendable use the knowledge he has gained in his 
contact with forest life. The book is entertaining 
in character, beautiful in embellishment and valuable 
in conception. It will do more than entertain, for it 
will constitute a permanent record of one of the most 
beautiful of God’s creatures and continue as a_per- 
petual indictment of the men whose greed, carelessness 
and brutishness resulted in the extermination of the 
passenger pigeon. Mr. Mershon has a style that is 
understandable and pleasing, and, as a result, his 
book reads with the vivid interest of a romance. 

The passenger pigeon, or ‘‘wild pigeon’? ¢ 








Mershon; $3, Outing 


as it was 
commonly misnamed, had for its habitat the continent 
of North America. In appearance it was beautiful, but 
that feature which made it conspicuous among all the 
birds of the world was 
Nowhere in all nature was to be found another 
creature with this characteristic so highly developed. 
The migration of the passenger pigeon was not the 
winging of a flock; it was the moving of a kingdom. 
It was as though an entire race had struck its tents 
and moved to another land—not feebly or experi- 
mentally but boldly, with the confidence of numbers 
and the faith of Nature, 

Among the lumbermen of Michigan, Wisconsin, New 
York, Pennsylvania and northern Ohio, and possibly in 
a lesser degree of Kentucky and other states, these 
great flights live as a mighty memory that eventually 
will heeome only a great tradition. In the old white 
pine days the lumber regions received these famous 
visitations. The tremendous slaughter of the birds for 
commercial purposes at the time of their appear- 
ance was received with the same complacent careless- 
ness as that which attended the destruction of the 
forests. The states of Michigan and Wisconsin, which 
are particularly blameworthy, took no more steps to 
protect the bird than they did to conserve the tree. It 
was presumed that both would go on forever, though a 
moment’s thought would have demonstrated that the 


one was doomed to extinction and the other to 
exhaustion. Mr. Mershon says in his introduction: 

I am merely a business man who is interested in the 
Passenger Pigeon because he loves the outdoors and its 


wild things, and sincerely regrets the cruel extinction of 
one of the most interesting natural phenomena of his own 
country. It is hard for us ef an older generation to realize 
that as recently as 1880 the Passenger Pigeon was throng- 
ing in countless millions through large areas of the middle 
west, and that in our boyhood we could find no exaggeration 
in the records of such earlier observers as Alexander Wilson, 
the ornithologist, who said that these birds associated in 
prodigious numbers as almost to surpass belief, and that 
their numbers had no parallel among any other feathered 
tribes on the face of the earth. 

Audubon estimated that an average flock of these pigeons 
contained a billion and a quarter of birds, which consumed 
more than eight and a half million bushels of mast in a 
day’s feeding. They were slain by millions during the 
middle of the last century, and from one region in Michigan 
in one year three million Passenger Pigeons were killed for 
market, while in that roost alone as many more perished 
because of the barbarous methods of hunting them. They 
supplied a means of living for thousands of hunters, who 
devastated their flocks with nets and guns, and even with 
fire. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for the 
disappearance of the wild pigeons, among them that their 
migration may have been overwhelmed by some cyclonic 
disturbance of the atmosphere which destroyed their myriads 
at one blow. The big “nesting’’ of 1878 in Michigan was 





January, 1899, we bought for a lady stockholder in 
our Company this cow and calf for $50.00. a 


BELOW SEE RESULTS TO DATE. 





its gregarious disposition. — 





tinued to nest infrequently in Michigan and the north for 
several years after that, and until as late as 1886 they 
were trapped for market or for trap-shooting. Therefore 
the pigeons did not become extinct in a day; nor did one 
tremendous catastrophe wipe them from the face of the 
earth. They gradually became fewer and existed for twenty 
years or more after the date set as that of the final exter- 
mination. 

At one time the wild pigeons covered the entire north 
from the Gaspé peninsula to the Red River of the North. 
Separate nestings and flights were of regular yearly occur- 
rence over this vast eastern and northern expanse. Grad- 
ually civilization, molestation and warfare drove them from 
the Atlantic seaboard west, until Michigan was their last 
grand rendezvous, in which region their mighty hosts con- 
gregated for the final grand nesting in 1878. As late as 
1845 they were quite numerous on the Gaspé a of 
Quebec, but disappeared from there about that time. 

The habits of the birds were such that they could not 
thrive singly or in small bodies but were dependent upon one 
another, and vast communities were necessary to their very 
existence, while an enormous quantity of food was necessary 
for their sustenance. The cutting off of the forests and 
food supply interfered with their plan of existence and 
drove them into new localities, and the ever increasing 
slaughter could not help but lessen their once vast numbers. 

The Passenger Pigeon laid only one egg in its nest, rarely 
two, and although it bred three or four times a year it 
could not replenish the numbers slaughtered by the pro- 
fessional netters. Undoubtedly millions of the birds per- 
ished at various periods along the Great Lakes country, 
becoming confused in foggy weather and dropping from 
exhaustion into the water, while snow and sleet storms at 
times caused great mortality among the young birds, and 


undoubtedly the last large migration, but the pigeons con- 
even among the old ones, which often arrived in the north 
before winter had passed. 


Mr. Mershon coneludes his 
strong and vital paragraph: 

The history of the buffalo is repeated in that of the wild 
pigeon, the extermination of which was inspired by the 
same motive: the greed of man and the pursuit of the 
almighty dollar. We lock the barn door after the horse is 
stolen. Our white pine forests and timber lands in general 
have been wantonly destroyed with no thought for the 
future. The American people are wasteful. They are just 
beginning to learn the need of economy in the use of that 
which Nature has flung at their feet. When one recalls the 
destruction of that noble animal, the buffalo, frequently for 
nothing else than so-called sport, or the removal of a robe; 
when one thinks of the burning of forest trees which took 
centuries to grow, merely to-clear a piece of land to raise 
crops, it is not to be wondered at that the wild pigeon, 
insignificant and not even classed as a game bird, so soon 
became extinct. 


The author proceeds to recount his own boyhood 
experience in connection with the great pigeon flights 
of former years. It is an interesting narrative, full 
of color. The rest of the volume is given up to a 
careful compilation of reminiscences of former pigeon 


introduction with this 
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MERSHON, OF SAGINAW, MICH. 


netters, other chapters being made up of selected arti- 
cles concerning the passenger pigeon and its history, 
written by numerous authorities, 

‘‘The Passenger Pigeon’’ is an important addition 
to the literature of Nature and in its compilation the 
author has performed a public service. The volume is 
worthily beautiful. It is printed on rich paper and 
illustrated with half-tones and color plates. 

BP BPP PDD ID PPD EP 
EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 

One of the best advertised concerns in the United 
States is the California Cattle & Land Company with 
which is closely related the California Land & Lum- 
ber Company. It seems that one part of the land 
owned produces timber and the other part produces 
cattle. The officers of this company desire to utilize 
every advantage they have. In a recent issue of a 
simon-pure advertising sheet this concern made a bid 
for patronage. It desires to sell its stock which it 
assures the investing public will yield dividends of 20 
percent. The striking feature of this advertisement 
is reproduced. It does not require any further elabora- 
tion, telling the story simply, naturally and forcefully. 
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Naturally also the inquiry arises: What would the 
lady stockholder’s $50 have represented in the event 
of the first cow’s untimely death? And further, what 
would have been the result had the sex of some of the 
offspring been different? 

The claims of the California Land & Lumber Com- 
pany in regard to its ability to pay dividends from 
its operations are on a par with that given. 


POPPA PPD PPP PPP 
FREIGHT RATES ON GLASS. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 26.—An executive meeting, to 
determine the best way to secure a material reduction 
of the present freight rates on glass, was held last 
Thursday morning at the Piedmont hotel by ten mem- 
bers of. the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufae- 
turers’ Association. A plan to secure this reduction of 
rates was decided upon and will be immediately put into 
operation. The nature of the plan was not made known 
by those at the meeting. At present it is said that the 
prices charged for transporting glass are so high that 
the manufacturers of doors, sash and like goods have 
their profits cut into deeply. They hold that the prevail- 
ing rates are nothing less than exorbitant. Just what 
reduction they will ask for is unknown. It will be an 
important one, however.’ J.-D. Wood, secretary of the 
association, presided over the meeting. 


Warning for the. Uninitiated. 


Glittering Propositions Which [ay Ensnare 
the Unwary. 








Wouldn’t you like to have a limited or unlimited in- 
terest in some great lumber manufacturing enterprise? 
Wouldn’t you like to draw a guaranteed dividend of at 
least 6 percent with the possibility of your investment 
earning 20 or 30 percent from the conversion of trees 
into lumber and the sale of the manufactured poducts? 
Wouldn’t you like to invest in such a lumber company? 

Since the alluring profits in the manufacture of lum- 
ber have been heralded abroad by promoters or pro- 
mulgated by the misconception of the general public 
a large number of advertisements of stock selling com- 
panies have oceupied space in public print in which some 
stupendous stock offers and profits have been made. 

The story is told of a man whose wife acquired the 
May 1 moving habit. One year when flitting time 
rolled around notice was given the agent that the place 
then occupied would be vacated the first of May. On 
looking around for another abode an attractively worded 
advertisement caught madame’s eye and without in- 
vestigating she had her husband sign a lease for the 
place, later to find that it was the same place they were 
then living in. So it is with these schemes to sell stock 
in lumber concerns. The advertisements are worded so 
alluringly that it is within the range of possibility that 
some of the promoters would buy stock in them them- 
selves. Great is the power of printers’ ink! 

Ordinarily the daily press will take an advertisement 
for anything from a patent folding bed convertible into 
a chicken-coop to oil wells, gold mines and lumber manu- 
facturing stock sales. Having space to sell they are 
not over-particular as to who buys it. 

Some of the foregoing references apply to an ad- 
vertisement which recently appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle in which the Northern California Lum- 
ber Company, rooms 306-8 Chronicle building, San 
Francisco, offered, in 500-share lots, a limited amount 
of its remaining treasury stock. The advertisement 
states that the company owns and controls (ownership 
and control heretofore have been regarded as _ insep- 
arable) 18,500 acres of timber land on which now 
stands 450,000,000 feet of sugar and white pine and fir 
timber worth $1,250,000. In addition the company lays 
claim to the ownership of three saw mills which will 
produce 15,000,000 feet annually. No effort is made 
to catch the pikers, as no sale of less than 500 shares, 
par value $1, will be made. Parties who desire to be- 
come associated with the company are invited to look 
into the matter immediately, the presumption being 
that unless investigation is made at once the golden 
opportunity will pass. As further evidence of good 
faith and fair dealing on the part of this company pros- 
pective shareholders are invited to visit the head- 
quarters, where the officers will be pleased to prove that 
it is a legitimate corporation backed by thirty of the 
most prominent lumbermen and capitalists on the coast. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a limited acquaintance 
among the ‘‘most prominent lumbermen’’ on the coast, 
which, however, does not extend to and including the 
officers of this concern, whose names, by the way, are 
not mentioned in the advertisement. 

The officers of the company are to be congratulated 
on their use of printers’ ink and space in a daily with 
a large circulation which is caleulated to ‘secure in- 
vestors without the careful investigation which the pros- 
pective shareholders should make. 

Now, a word to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and through them to their friends, in regard to the sale 
of stocks in any company: In the first place, no really 
good timber proposition in California or any other part 
of the country need be exploited by means of full-page 
advertisements, nor do the best of them ever secure 
backing in such manner. If the timber proposition is 
a good one there are sufficient experienced timbermen 
and lumbermen to take hold of and develop it. 

The timber resources of the country have become so 
reduced and so large an area of timber lands has passed 
into the hands of heavily capitalized investors that it 
seems as if the time had passed when there was any 
good reason or sound business policy for any scheme 
like the one under review, to be launched for the allure- 
ment of investors. While in this instance a careful in- 
vestigation may disclose facts that will show that the 
proposition is honest and worthy, it would be advisable 
for anyone who has any notion of investing in it to 
examine thoroughly into its merits through the aid of 
men who are well informed in such matters. 

It is a fact to be deprecated that the majority of the 
greater newspapers of the country will readily accept 
and publish an advertisement such as the one referred 
to without looking into its merits and worthiness as an 
investing scheme. This is shown by the multiplication 
of advertisements in the daily press of ‘‘get rich 
quick’’ mining, industrial and other schemes that en- 
tice millions of money from the pockets of the people 
without prospect of any return. Regrettable as this 
result of prosperity is, the timber and lumber business 
has not been entirely free from the speculative craze. 
Now that the sharp edge of speculation has been dulled 
by the slumps in the stock and bond markets it is well 
for all to go carefully into any timber and lumber 
scheme that seeks to foist securities on the general 
public by means of flamboyant advertising. Timber is 
good and substantial property and is a safe asset when 
it can be judiciously acquired, but a lumber corporation 
or syndicate that adopts the mining stock method of 
alluring investors is one that will bear the most critical 
sort of investigation. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Recent Activity in Railroad Matters—Coast Shingles are Again Coming East—Louisiana Land Titles to Be 
Cleared—California Very Much Alive—West Coast Business Changes of Note. 


TO PROSECUTE THE TWO-CENT ADVANCE 
CASES. 


New ORLEANS, La., March 26.—Gen. T. Marshall Mil- 
ler, of this city, who was of counsel for the Central 
Yellow Pine Association in the long litigation over the 
2-cent increase on yellow pine lumber shipments from 
territory east of the Mississippi river to Ohio river 
crossings and beyond, has accepted the invitation of 
the department of justice to argue the case of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. the railroads which 
made the advance. This suit, it will be remembered, 
grew directly out of the complaint instituted by the 
association and is for the enforcement of the order of 
the commission directing the defendant roads to dis- 
continue the increase charged as excessive and unrea- 
sonable. The case has been fought up to the United 
States Supreme Court with results invariably favorable 
to the lumbermen, and General Miller, who is thoroughly 
versed in the points at issue and probably the best man 
whom the attorney general could have secured to assist in 
its presentation, will make his final argument before 
that tribunal. The case has been set for argument at 
Washington on April 22, 1907. 








OREGON RAILROAD COMMISSION GRANTS 
HIGHER RATE. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., March 23.—One of the first official 
acts of Oregon’s new railroad commission in the regula- 
tion of freight rates was to increase the rate on lumber 
and logs on the line of the Salem, Falls City & West- 
ern railroad, operating between Falls City and Dallas, 
in Polk county, a distance of about nine miles. This was 
done on the petition of the officials of the road, a ma- 
jority of the shippers, it is claimed, offering no objection 
and.admitting the justice of the demands of the railroad 
company. 

There is some strenuous objection to the action of the 
commission, however, Belcher & Stine, Falls City saw 
millmen, having already filed a protest and demanded a 
rehearing. They claim they had received no notice of 
the hearing and as they considered the old rates on lum- 
ber high enough they object to the further advance. The 
old rates were 75 cents on kiln dried lumber, 90 cents on 
sized lumber and $1 on rough lumber. A flat rate of $1 
was substituted for the old rates. 

In the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the 
Portland letter it was erroneously reported that the hear- 
ing of the commission at Dallas was based upon com- 
plaints from shippers who demanded a reduction in rates. 
As far as can be learned the old rates on logs and lum- 
ber were satisfactory to everybody except the railroad 
people. 





PRODUCTION NOT YET DECADENT. 

Bay Crtry, Micu., March 25.—The territory traversed 
by the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central rail- 
road, the Lake Huron district lying directly east and the 
Saginaw river district has constituted the most prolific 
area of production of lumber in the northwest. The 
Saginaw river district has produced, in round figures, 
25,000,000,000 feet of lumber; the Lake Huron shore 
has produced an average of 200,000,000 feet the last 
twenty-five years, and the Mackinaw division has pro- 
duced more than 150,000,000 feet of lumber annually 
since 1880 to date, aside from raw material it has fur- 
nished the mills in the Saginaw river district. Since 
1886 the Mackinaw division territory has sent by rail 
to the Saginaw river 2,250,000,000 feet of saw logs 
which have been converted into lumber. Every saw mill 
now on this river receives the greater portion of its 
stock by rail from points on the Mackinaw division. 
Last year 137,000,000 feet came here. The combined 
output of the Mackinaw division, Saginaw river and 
Lake Huron shore districts last year was 462,810,713 
feet of lumber, divided as follows: Pine, 116,158,244 
feet; hemlock, 189,997,294 feet, and 156,655,175 feet of 
hardwood lumber, 117,122,700 shingles and 89,642,000 
pieces of lath, and there is every reason to expect the 
output the current year will exceed that of 1906. 





IN THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE. 


AusTIN, TEX., March 22.—The reciprocal demurrage 
bill has met its death in the house. The senate bill by 
Claude Hudspeth providing for reciprocal demurrage on 
carload shipments of live stock was passed by the higher 
body and when it reached the house W. J. Bryan, the 
author of the reciprocal demurrage bill applying to all 
shipments, made an effort to substitute his measure for 
the senate bill. -An amendment to the substitute bill 
was offered by R. S. Neblett and after a long discussion 
this amendment was adopted in lieu of both the original 
bill and the substitute demurrage bill offered by Mr. 
Bryan. The Neblett amendment is little better than the 
present law so far as being a means of relieving the car 
shortage situation in Texas. It requires that shippers 
shall make application in writing for ears and that the 
railroads shall interchange their cars, both loaded and 
unloaded. The failure to comply with the provisions of 
the act is defined as an abuse and the railroad commis- 
sion is given jurisdiction in such cases. 

The bill to authorize railroads to issue bonds for the 








purchase of additional equipment is still pending in the 
legislature. It is believed that it will be passed, finally, 
before the present regular session ends. Under the 
present stock and bond law bonds cannot be issued by 
Texas railroads for this purpose. 





‘‘SIXTEENTH SECTION’’ LANDS IN MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 

Assistant Attorney General Fletcher, of Mississippi, 
has submitted the following opinion relative to the 
right of a board of supervisors to sell the timber on 
sixteenth section lands to lessees of said lands for a 
nominal sum. The opinion was rendered at the request 
of the supervisors of Marion county, Mississippi: 

Assuming that section 4,702, of the Mississippi code of 
1906 is constitutional, it would appear that, the lessee 
consenting. merchantable timber and wood growing on six- 
teenth section leased lands may be sold by the board of 
supervisors. While large discretion is by this statute vested 
in the board in determining the price of the timber sold 
and the terms of sale, yet in my opinion the sale must be 
in good faith and’ not for a merely nominal consideration. 
In other words, the board in making the sale acts as a 
trustee for the sixteenth section fund and not for the lessees 
of the lands. As such trustee the wide discretion given by 
the statute must not be abused for the sake of conferring 
benefits upon persons supposed to have been injured by the 
court’s construction of the legal incidents of the sixteenth 
section leases. It is the duty of the board of supervisors to 
subserve the interests of the school fund in this matter, 
and of the school fund alone. In my judgment sales of 
timber entered into collusively with the lessees of sixteenth 
section lands for a merely nominal sum, and for the purpose 
of relieving such lessees ffom their legal obligation, will 
not stand the test when inquired into by the courts. 

With the moral aspects of the recent sixteenth section 
decision neither this office nor the boards of supervisors have 
any concern. The law, as writeen in the statutes and in- 
terpreted and applied by the court of last resort, must be 
our sole guidance. 


HELPS SHINGLE SITUATION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 23.—The first week since the 
Great Northern raised its eastbound shipment embargo 
has wrought a wonderful change in the shingle business 
of the Pacific coast. Between 50 and 60 percent of 
the empties required on the line are daily being spotted 
and loaded without delay and are started east. The 
market is in the finest condition. While it is impossible 
to say that any particular price prevails stars are today 
selling for $2.70 and clears $2.90, f. o. b. mills. At 
these figures, however, no one is loading up with busi- 
ness, as conditions are too unsettled and the chances for 
a rise or fall too great. 

General Manager Horn and his party of Northern 
Pacific officials have been in Tacoma for the last week. 
They are expected in Seattle tonight. As stated last 
week in a wire to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Horn 
has set March 28 as the date for raising the Northern 
-acific embargo, but it is generally believed that even 
if this be done it will be April 1 before the road will 
be clear enough to handle any amount of new business. 

If the statement of local traffic managers is to be 
accepted as correct, after April 1 both transcontinental 
lines will be clear of long-standing loads and in & posi- 
tion to furnish cars to care for a large share of the 
business offered. 

In this connection, however, it can be stated that for 
the present, or more properly for some time to come, it 
is not the intention of the railroads to attempt to clear 
up surplus stocks on hand at the mills. The number of 
cars they expect to deliver to manufacturers will about 
equal the output of the plants put in operation. 

Among manufacturers of both lumber and shingles 
it is a well established belief that there will not be 
enough cars furnished by either road during the entire 
year to permit of the mills running to capacity. There- 
fore either the manufacturers must regulate their out- 
put to conform to the number of cars delivered or con- 
tinue to accumulate surplus stock. It is more than 
probable that the former will be the course pursued. 

Since the Great Northern opened its line to shipments 
eastbound many of the shingle mills have resumed opera- 
tions and today, at the bureau, it is estimated that 35 
percent of the output of the state is being turned out. 

There will be no resumption of the Northern Pacific 
mills until the embargo has been raised and cars are 
actually being delivered. 








BURNED TIMBER IN WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 23.—The Sauk Timber Com- 
pany has applied to the government to buy upwards of 
50,000 cords of cedar shingle bolts and 1,000,000 feet 
of fir, all of which has been burned over in the western 
division of the Washington National Forest Reserve. 
The price offered is 75 cents a cord and $1.50 a thousand 
for the fir. There is little doubt but that the offer will 
be accepted, as for some months the Forest Reserve de- 
partment has been working to dispose of this dead 
timber. 

It is also stated that another application of the same 
character will shortly be made by another concern in 
which the right to buy 20,000,000 feet of burned fir will 
be asked. 

According to government reports there are more than 
150,000,000 feet of burned fir and half as much of 
burned cedar in this state, all of which is for sale. 


SAN FRANCISCO VALUES. 

Heavy rains in California within recent time have 
had a tendeney to retard early spring undertakings 
in various industrial lines, including the lumber trade. 
Yet when settled weather shall have restored normal 
conditions it is thought that lumbermen will enter 
on the most prosperous season they have ever en- 
joyed. Building in San Francisco is very active. Car- 
penters are receiving $6 a day for their work at eight 
hours a day. Plumbers get the same, while plasterers 
receive $7 to $9 a day. The daily wage of electric 
workers is $6. Common labor is paid the old wages 
of carpenters, namely, $2.50 to $3, eight hours. being 
a day’s work. Four-horse teamsters get $4 and two- 
horse teamsters $3.50 for a day of twelve hours, with 
double pay for overtime. The carpenters and men 
in the building trades work only five and a half days 
for a week, but get paid for six days. 

The price of common rough lumber is about $31 a 
thousand and high grade redwood and fir about $40. 


.Builders are handicapped by the shortage of one kind 


of material or another. Sometimes it is lime, at others 
cement, while steel does not arrive nearly fast enough 
to meet the requirements. 





A CHANCE TO GET CHEAP LOGS AND STUMP- 
AGE. 


The pine bark beetle has attacked the forests in parts 
of the Black Hills, South Dakota, and the government 
is resorting to drastic measures for checking the threat- 
ened destruction to the trees. For the first time under 
the powers of the Forest Service actual cutting and skid- 
ding of the logs and burning of the debris have been 
resorted to, and the work is being carried on by govern- 
ment employees. Insect infected timber, both standing 
and already felled, under Eorest Service direction is 
being offered for sale. Large quantities can bé secured 
at a fraction of the price charged for green wood. The 
agents of the Forest Service declare that the timber 
being thus cut is just as good for lumber and railroad 
ties as green wood, and ordinarily would sell at a price 
equal to that for green logs. Sales so far in small lots 
have not been sufficient to keep pace with the cutting 
and the service finds it necessary to offer inducements 
to secure the attention of buyers in larger quantities. 
Timber not now accessible can be reached in quantity to 
warrant extensive operations including the building of 
logging railroads. 

The action of the Forest Service followed on the study 
of the insect situation on the reserve by Dr. A. D. Hop- 
kins, in charge of forest insect investigation in the 
bureau of entomology, who recommended that the service 
push the cutting and disposal of infested timber as the 
only means of preventing the spread of the beetles 
through wider and wider areas. 

To broaden the market for the reserve timber a clause 
in the agricultural appropriation bill in 1906 permitted 
the exportation of timber beyond the borders of South 
Dakota for two years. But this measure failed to bring 
forth applications sufficient to take up all the timber that 
should be disposed of. Heretofore the government has 
waited for a bidder before advertising for competitive 
tenders. The resulting delay of this procedure threatens 
a serious loss in the decay of timber that has been in- 
jured by the beetles. The Forest Service will seek a 
remedy for this delay by advertising for bidders in 
order to draw attention to this timber, which is a menace 
to the future supply on the reserve. 





CLARIFYING SOUTHERN LAND TITLES. 

New ORLEANS, La., March 26.—The state of Louisi- 
ana is apparently determined to discourage the seemingly 
endless litigation over land titles that has been the 
practice for years. This has reference to particular 
grants under which titles that may or may not have 
been clouded have passed into the hands of purchasers 
in good faith. The last session of the Louisiana legis- 
lature, it will be remembered, passed an act to validate 
the titles to lands held under the McEnery scrip trans- 
action. The validity of this action is now being tested 
in the courts by persons who filed on portions of the 
tracts involved prior to the enactment of the new law. 
The Frellsen syndicate, a New Orleans concern, has 
enjoined the state land office from acceptance 
of the nominal payments provided for by the 
law and is seeking to overthrow the act’s validity. 
Tenders have been made by the present holders of the 
land to the amount of thousands of dollars, and the 
attorney genera: filed on March 25 at Baton Rouge a 
peremptory exception to the Frellsen suit, on the ground 
of no cause of action. H. J. Lutcher has also filed a 
petition in intervention as holder of a portion of this 
acreage, in which the entire history of the MecEnery 
serip is set forth. 

It has remained for Governor Blanchard, however, in 
a statement issued March 23, to explain the policy of 
his administration in reference to these land matters, 
and he has done so at great length and in no uncertain 
tone. The direct cause of his recent manifesto was 
an attempt to press to trial the suit of the State vs. 
Hume, Hackley & Joyce, northern lumbermen, to in- 
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validate their title to 8,353 acres of land in Tangipahoa 
parish, Louisiana, The suit was instituted by the dis- 
trict attorney of that district in Amite City, over a 
year ago. The district attorney alleged in his petition 
that the land was entered under the tidal wave act of 
1859, for 25 cents an acre, under the allegation that it 
was subject to overflow and uninhabitable. In his pe- 
tition he declares that this was false and erroneous; 
that the land is easily worth $25 an acre, and that 
over $50,000 worth of timber has already been cut from 
the tract. The value of the lands involved in this 
litigation is placed at about $3,000,000. 

Governor Blanchard, it appears, wrote the district 
attorney requesting him not to take further steps in 
the case pending instructions from him, and_ later 
Attorney General Guion appeared in the case and filed 
a motion, suggesting that the governor had negotiated 
a compromise, subject to the ratification of the legis- 
lature, asking that the case therefore be postponed in- 
definitely until the attorney general should ask for fur- 
ther proceedings, the apparent intention being to await 
the action of the legislature in the matter. District 
Attorney Ellis objected to the filing of this motion on 
the ground that it came too late, and the matter has 
been set for argument before the court at Amite City 
this week. 

It was the condition briefly outlined above that caused 
the governor’s statement of last Saturday, which, in 
addition to reviewing the history of this particular 
transaction, expresses his policy in behalf of equitable 
treatment of purchasers in the general matter of con- 
tested titles where the present holders have bought 
in good faith and been long in possession. 





RETIRED. 
J. W. Ardrance, advertising manager of the True & 
True Company, contributes the following clipping from 
the Drovers Journal: 


Within our town there lived a man 
Who was not wondrous wise ; 

He’d formed a “money saving’ plan 
And would not advertise. 

There’s very little more to tell— 
You know the rest, I trow— 

His foxy scheme panned out so well 
He's not in business now. 





RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 

A booklet called ‘‘California Annual’’ has just been 
received from the California Promotion Committee, 
which has its headquarters in Union square, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The book gives a complete summary of Cali- 
fornia industrial conditions, devoting a page to each 
industry, giving data regarding topography, soil, 
climate, irrigation and history, also. The frontispiece 
is a full page topographical map of California. The 
article on forestry gives a complete and comprehensive 
idea of conditions in Calfornia regarding the im- 
mense forests and their rate of production, showing 
the many miles of territory covered and the length 
of time it will take to devastate them. The book 
will be especially valuable to anyone interested in 
such matters. In addition to these articles there is a 
comprehcnsive table showing the output of various 
industries of the state. it is a book that everyone 
interested in California should have, and will be sent 
to any address by the California Committee on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


WORK ON FOREST PRESERVES. 


An announcement of some interest to the friends of 
the Appalachian park movement is made from Wash- 
ington, to the effect that William H. Hall, of the bureau 
of forestry and chief of the bureau of forestry prod- 
ucts, has been placed in charge of the surveys to be 
made of the mountain section proposed to be set aside 
for the Appalachian and White mountain forestry pre- 
serves. Mr. Hall will devote his entire time to this 
undertaking henceforth, and will be assisted by a corps 
of experts selected from the Forestry Service and the 
geological survey. This work will be accomplished by 
means of the $25,000 congressional appropriation made 
to ascertain the condition of the watersheds, about the 
sources of the rivers rising in the proposed park region, 
and also to find out the probable cost of the lands that 
would constitute the park. The recent floods along 
the Ohio are said to furnish an urgent reason why the 
investigation of the watersheds of the Appalachian 
mountains should be thoroughly and scientifically prose- 
cuted. 








PROGRESSIVE SON OF A FAMOUS FATHER. 


Derroir, Micu., March 4.—Russell A. Alger, jr., has 
been elected president of Alger, Smith & Co., to succeed 
his father, the late Senator Alger. This places Mr. 
Alger, a young and energetic business man, who has 
much more to recommend him than the prestige of his 
father’s name, at the head of one of the biggest lumber 
companies in the United States. Mr. Alger, who is only 
34, at an early age went into the woods to gain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the lumber business and filled posi- 
tions of trust in the management of the camps of his 
father’s firm until 1891, when he began to operate for 
himself. In 1894 he took charge of the milling opera- 
tions of the Manistique Lumber Company, remaining 
there until the spring of 1896, when he moved to Canada, 
becoming general manager of the Laurentide Paper Com- 
pany. He remained in this position for five years, re- 
turning then to Detroit to take the treasurership of 
Alger, Smith & Co., which position he held up to his 
appointment as president. In addition to his extensive 
lumber interests Mr. Alger is associated with a number 
of local commercial enterprises and is regarded a power- 
ful factor in the city’s industrial life. 


WEST VIRGINIA STILL SHORT OF CARS. 

WHEELING, W. Va., March 25.—The West Virginia 
Sawmill Association, at a meeting held at Elkins on 
March 15, feeling that it had exhausted every other 
means of obtaining relief from car shortage, decided to 
send a committee of three to Baltimore to meet with 
the officials of the Western Maryland railroad and see 
if some way ean be devised to remedy the situation, 
which, it claims, is vitally affecting its business in- 
terests. The members of the committee are Messrs. 
Clifford, Wheeler and Allen. The outcome of the trip 
to Baltimore is being awaited with a great deal of in- 
terest by lumbermen all over the state. 





NOTABLE BUSINESS CHANGES ON THE WEST 
COAST. 

TacoMA, WASH., March 21.—The White River Lum- 
her Company, of Enumclaw, has bought the interests of 
George Lewis Gower, of Tacoma, in the Foster Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, Mr. Gower retiring from 
the company. A. G. Hanson, of the White River com- 
pany, and E. Walter Foster, of the Foster company, 
will both devote themselves to the active management 
of the Foster company, Mr. Hanson taking up his resi- 
dence here instead of at Enumclaw. The business of 
the Foster company will be materially enlarged, its 
capital stock greatly increased, and it will handle the 
rail business of the White River company, besides all 
the business of the North Shore Lumber Company, Adna 
Mill Company, Kapowsin Lumber Company and 
Bismarck Lumber Company. The three last named com- 
panies were owned by the Foster company and the 
North Shore jointly by the Foster and White River 
companies. 

The plants are situated on the Tacoma water front 





Er. WALKER FOSTER, OF TACOMA, WASH. 


with ample dockage room and facilities for both rail 
and cargo business, other mills of the company being 
thus able when necessary to ship by rail to the North 
Shore plant for the loading of vessels. After April 1 
the local business of the company, heretofore handled 
exclusively by the Bismarck company, will be handled 
by the Foster company, and 8. T. Lewis, who has had 
charge of the local sales at Bismarck, will come to the 
city as manager of the local sales department of the 
Foster company. Mr. Hanson is now in California on a 
business trip and will arrange for an agent to handle 
the company’s growing cargo business in San Francisco 
and neighboring points. Negotiations arranging the 
change in the Foster company have been concluded for 
some weeks, but those interested have not cared to an- 
nounce their plans heretofore. The company has just 
moved from its former quarters on the fifth floor of the 
Berlin block to its larger and more commodious new 
offices on the sixth floor of the same building. 





PORTLAND’S BIG CAR BUILDING PLANT. 

While there seems to be some mystery connected with 
the identity of the real backers of Portland’s projected 
car building plant, Walter H. Judson, promoter of the 
enterprise, who has enlisted considerable local capital, 
declares emphatically that it will be an independent in- 
stitution and that none of the large eastern car building 
concerns is in any way interested in it. From the fact 
that Mr. Judson, who is at present Portland agent for 
the Evans Railway Equipment Company, was formerly 
connected with the Pullman Car Company it was thought 
that the Pullman company might be back of the project. 
Mr. Judson denied this, however. The proposed plant, 
Mr. Judson declares, will stand on its own bottom, and 
he has every confidence in its success. From the fact that 
Oregon has such an abundance of timber suitable for 
car material he believes cars can be built much more 
cheaply here than in Chicago or elsewhere in the east. 
The steel that will be required for a time, at least, as 
Oregon’s iron deposits are not yet developed, it is 
claimed can be laid down here as cheaply from Pittsburg 
and other eastern steel centers as in Chicago or else- 
where in the middle states. There are some excellent iron 
deposits in this state, and there is little question but 


that a car building plant in this city will greatly stimu- 
late and expedite their development. 

Mr. Judson states that $500,000 has already been sub- 
scribed for the projected plant and that it will give em- 
ployment to not less than 500 hands. 





APPOINTED TO IMPORTANT POSITION. 

Owing to the extraordinary demand for the high class 
rolling stock which is being built by the Hicks Loco- 
motive & Car Works they have found it necessary to add 
greatly to their facilities in the way of buildings and 
a large amount of new and improved machinery. 

They have also found it necessary in order properly 
to handle the heavy purchases of lumber to establish 
a southern office at Hattiesburg, Miss., and J. F. John- 
ston, who has been actively identified with large lumber 
interests in that district for fifteen years, has been ap- 
pointed southern lumber agent, with headquarters in the 
First National Bank building, Hattiesburg. 

Mr. Johnston began as shipping clerk for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, at Richburg, Miss.; was later 
employed by B. D. Moore, now of the Moore-Hagerty 
Lumber Company, as inspector and buyer; was for two 
years manager of the Hattiesburg office of Berthold & 
Jennings, from which he resigned to assume an interest 
in the Purvis Lumber Company, Purvis, Miss. 

He has just disposed of his interest in the Purvis 
Lumber Company to assume charge of the Hattiesburg 
office of the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works. He will 
be in charge of the entire purchasing, inspection and 
shipping departments in the south, and will also handle 
sales where opportunity is presented. Indeed he has 
already taken several orders for flat cars for immediate 
shipment. 

Mr. Johnston is well acquainted throughout the yellow 
pine and hardwood districts, and is a man well liked and 
highly respected through the south. 


IMPORTANT NEW LOUISIANA ORGANIZATION. 


A number of southern lumbermen, among them Hugh 
Corry, of the Big Pine Lumber Company, Limited, of 
Colfax, La.; T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis; F. W. Offenhauser and B. 
M. Foreman, capitalists of Texarkana, Tex., and Hogg- 
Harris Lumber Company, of St. Louis, have bought 
the saw mill and planing mill of the Caddo-Rapides 
Lumber Company and have applied for a new charter 
to do business in Alexandria, La., with a capital stock 
of $100,000. The new concern will not only conduct 
the retail business of Caddo-Rapides company but 
will add a wholesale department; the retail to be under 
the management of J. M. Nugent and the wholesale in 
charge of Walter D. Lurry, a stockholder in the Big 
Pine company and its assistant manager for several 
years. Mr. Corry is a stockholder in both the Big 
Pine and Jatt companies of Colfax, and will make 
Alexandria his permanent home. The new organiza- 
tion gives every promise of success. 





A TANGLED TEXAS TIMBER LAND DEAL. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are fairly 
familiar with the story of the business career of Dr. 
George F. Hall, pastor of the West Temple of Musie, 
Chicago. The thread of this story is rather tangled and 
it appears to have no end, at least the end is not yet 
for Doctor Hall, if an article which appeared in a recent 
issue of a Louisiana daily is true. 

The various steps as a culmination of which it is al- 
leged that the Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company 
—the child of Dr. Hall’s business ambitions—became 
legally dispossessed of all its property except two or 
three roll top desks and some other office furniture in 
the Security building, Chicago, was given in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of January 26. The story is some- 
what involved but boiled down to a few words it is that 
the Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company, which 
owned property along the Sabine river in Texas and 
Louisiana, purchased some timber land in Arkansas to- 
gether with a mill, and paid part of the purchase price 
in cash and for the rest assumed notes and a previously 
existing mortgage. The Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber 
Company, it appears, never made any money—for its 
stockholders, The indebtedness on the Arkansas prop- 
erty increased instead of decreasing and as the notes 
were secured by a mortgage on the Louisiana property 
the latter was soon heavily involved. Things went from 
bad to worse like a runaway locomotive on a down 
grade and it soon became a question of quick action of 
some kind to stave off foreclosure proceedings. The com- 
pany had secured the services of David G. Robinson, of 
Chicago, as its attorney, and had made him a director. 
Mr. Robinson persuaded the board to turn all of the 
company’s property over to the trustee who would hold 
the same for a certain period, to be arranged with the 
creditors, pending an effort by the company to sell the 
property for enough to clear off the indebtedness and 
perhaps return something to the stockholders on the 
money they had invested. This was done and Mr. Rob- 
inson was named as the trustee. He finally transferred 
the property to a certain party for a consideration 
which was not stated to the directors of the company but 
which was said to be the equivalent of the sum of the 
company’s indebtedness. Doctor Hall claimed that the 
transfer was illegal; Attorney Robinson claimed it was 
entirely legal. That is the present status of the owner- 
ship of the Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company’s 
property, as nearly as can be ascertained from the con- 
flicting stories told by the various parties interested. 

Now, according to the southern paper, a certain Charles 
Gallimore, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal chureh at 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, purchased stock in the Chicago-Texas 
Land & Lumber Company and paid Doetor Hall the 
money therefor. He became suspicious of the status of 
the concern and a few days ago called upon D. R, Swift, 
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a reputable Lake Charles (La.) capitalist. Mr. Swift 
referred the Reverend Gallimore to several attorneys who 
have knowledge of the various complications’ in the com- 
pany’s business career and upon conversation with them 
he became convinced that buyers of stock in the com- 
pany and of lots in Hall City are paying their money 
for certificates of ownership which are not worth the 
paper they are printed upon. 

Just what action Mr. Gallimore and others who have 
been induced to part with their money for Chicago-Texas 
Land & Lumber Company ‘‘property’’ will take is not 
known. 





A PRACTICAL METALLIC CAR STAKE. 


George W. DuBes, treasurer of the Ruddock-Or- 
Jeans Cypress Company, of New Orleans, has invented 
and put into use a ear stake that evidently has much 
merit. 

Herewith is printed a cut representing a Louisville 
& Nashville railroad gondola car numbered 3,770, 
which was equipped with Mr. DuBes’ car stake last 
November. The car was loaded with the Ruddock-Or- 
leans Cypress Company’s cypress lumber, and by the 
merest accident was recently returned to the com- 
pany’s yard in the course of an ordinary requisition 
for empty cars. 

The picture here printed of this car shows it as it 
looked on the day of its equipment last fall. The 
small negro boy, seen in the picture, has done the 
trick of pulling up the stakes into place in less than 
three minutes, the operation placing the car in readi- 
ness for loading. It can be seen that in this instance 
the car was equipped with twelve stakes, whereas 
only eight—four on a side—are really necessary. It 
is also shown that a moderately heavy chain is thrown 
across the top from one stake to another, firmly at- 
tached to the stakes and simply hooked in the center. 
It has been found that these chains are not necessary 
in the loading of timbers, and would be put on only 
when the car was loaded with boards to prevent the 
wind from blowing the pieces off the load’s top. 

This car was returned after its trip, consuming 
four months, with all the stakes intact as when it left 
New Orleans. 

It is sufficient to say in regard to the character and 
expense of such a stake that those to be used on 
gondola cars are of malleable iron, and are forty 
inches long, four inches in depth, with a 2-inch face. 
The stake is about the shape of a 4-inch I beam. When 
not in use it rests along the side of the supporting 
nosts of the sides of the car, and when necessary 
for use the stake is pulled up erect and thus ‘‘locks 
itself’’ in such shape that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for any movement of the car, unless it turned 
completely over, to change either its angle or stability. 

The necessary stakes*to equip a gondola will weigh 
about 300 pounds. Thus any experienced shipper can 
determine what such equipment would cost. 

In equipping flat cars the stakes simply cant over 
on the side and rest flat, locking in that position and 
lying along the side of the car entirely out of the 
way. When given a proper hitch by a simple move- 
ment they are put in an erect position and locked. 
The operation is so simple that a small boy could 
properly and quickly adjust the stakes. 

There are patents on these stakes in several coun- 
tries. Mr. DuBes holds United States patents for 
stakes for both gondola and flat cars. The original 
patent is numbered 835,302, and is dated November 
6, 1906, with an improvement numbered 846,290, dated 
March 5, 1907. His patent in this country for flat car 
stakes is numbered 819,527, dated May 1, 1906, and an 
improvement on that is covered by 846,290, mentioned 
above. 

For standards for log cars Mr. DuBes was granted 
a patent dated January 2, 1906, which is numbered 
808,907, and there was a reissue of this patent on 
May 15, 1906, numbered 12,482. He also holds a Mex- 
ican patent for flat car stakes as well as one in Can- 
ada for the same style of equipment. 

Mr. DuBes has been working on this ear stake 
problem for over two years, confining his thought and 
effort to perfecting the device rather than to ex- 


ploiting his ideas through publicity. It was only well known to all those who are in any way familiar 


after much persuasion that this notice of his inven- ‘with the history of Chicago. 

tions was secured by a representative of the AMERT- The directors of the bank are all well known business 

CAN LUMBERMAN. men and enjoy the confidence of those who know them. 
These car stakes have been inspected by many rail- Leroy A. Goddard, who has been president of the 


way superintendents and general managers, who have — bank since 1902, is a native of Illinois and before com- 
declared that they are the best of the kind they ing to Chicago was known as one of the most successful 
have ever seen. country bankers in the state. He has always been 
connected with all movements that stood for the better- 
STRONG PERSONNEL OF A STERLING BANK. ment of banking conditions and was one of the or- 

Among the progressive banking institutions of Chi- ganisers of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, which has 
cago the Fort Dearborn National stands in the first ee s0 much along this line. He is well known 
rank. For a number of years this bank has enjoyed a bag cay circles, having been Grand Master of the 
a reputation second to none for conservatism, and since “tg” oe = — ae — ago, and for several years 
the present management took charge, about four years nN te ~~ 3 Freasurer. 2 , ; 
ago, the business has more than doubled. The bank is MBean ce vampert, the vice president, began his 
located in the Fort Dearborn building, a sixteen story cman. peertacs| in the Fort Dearborn National nearly 
skyscraper on the corner of Monroe and Clark streets, ™eteen years ago. No greater compliment can be 
and was the fret bask to come into the neighborhood paid a man in the banking business than to say that 

he has passed through every position in the bank, pro 
gressing step by step from the initial post of messenger 
until he reaches that of vice president and director, 
where he shares with the president the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of management of the institution. He is 
one of vwhicago’s most popular club men; is now treas- 
urer of the Chicago Athletic Association and has also 
served as treasurer of the Hamilton Club. He is Emi- 
nent Commander of Apollo Commandery No. 1, Knights 
Templar, and is a thirty-third degree Mason. 

Henry R. Kent, the well known cashier of the bank, 
hasbeen connected with banking institutions in Chi- 
cago twenty-five years. He was formerly assistant 
cashier of the Old National Bank of Illinois, from 
which he went to the National Bank of the Republie as 
assistant cashier, and was late? made eashier of the 
Fort Dearborn National bank, where he can be found 
daily and always with a word of cheer for those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Charles Fernald, one of the assistant cashiers, has 
been connected with the Fort Dearborn for a number 
of years and his promotion is the result of his effi- 
ciency in his work. 

Colin 8. Campbell, the other assistant eashier, came 
to the Fort Dearborn in 1906 as assistant cashier. He 
formerly held a similar position in the United States 
National bank, of Denver. His extensive acquaintance 
throughout the west was brought to the attention of the 
management of the Fort Dearborn and he was tendered 
the position he now holds. 








LEROY A. GODDARD, PRESIDENT FORT DEARBORN 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 
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A FEW KENTUCKY TIMBER SALES. 


SERGENT, Ky.; March 25.—The Hamilton Realty Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, Ohio, closed a deal March 23 on 
5,000 acres of timber and coal lands on Beaver creek 
on the Knott-Pike border north of here, paying $23 an 
acre therefor. Last year this same property sold for 
$7 an aere, Local lumbermen bought the tract for specu 
lative purposes. The Hamilton Realty Company closed 
3,000 acres on Upper Jacks creek in the same territory 
the same day at $16 an acre. It has purchased large 
acreages in Knott, Lichen and Pike counties during the 
last month. It is said that its objeet is to make early 
developments. This company is now negotiating for the 
purchase of a 6,000-acre tract on Carrs Fork creek, 
Knott county. 

The largest coal and timber land deal made in this 
section in months was the recent deal of the Letcher 
Coke & Railway Company, composed of Cleveland (Ohio) 
men, whereby they acquired about 16,000 acres of the 
best coal and timber acreage of the upper section of 
Letcher county at a consideration of several million 
dollars. It is now reliably given out that developments 
aggregating millions of dollars will be begun on a large 
scale, coal mines will be opened up and stave and 
lumber mills will be located within the next few months. 
The company announces that a short railroad extension 
will be built from the Chesapeake & Ohio’s Big Sandy 
branch, 





NELSON N. LAMPERT, VICE PRESIDENT FORT DEAR 
BORN NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 


that has since become the financial center of Chicago. 


As everybody knows, Chicago dates its birth from the 
location of Old Fort Dearborn in 1803. It was a CAR SERVICE AND DEMURRAGE BILL BEFORE 


happy thought that prompted the organizers of the THE TENNESSEE LEGISLATURE. 
Fort Dearborn National bank to select this name, so 





NASHVILLE, TENN., March 27.—A bill has been in 
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scataiale troduced in the Tennessee legislature to prescribe rules 
se zs « “ and regulations relating to demurrage and car service 
in this state and the charges therefor, and with refer- 
encé to the respective rights, duties, obligations, liabili- 
ties and remedies of common carriers by rail and ship- 
pers and ¢onsignees with respect to furnishing empty 
cars and the transportation and delivery of freight in 
carload shipments and the delay of shippers and con- 
signees in the loading and unloading of cars, and the 
receiving of freight and charges for such delay. The 
bill makes it incumbent upon the railroads, as_ the 
Ainitial carriers, to furnish cars upon the written appli- 
‘Xeation of shippers. If the number of cars asked for is 
three or less they shall be furnished within forty 
eight hours after the application is properly made; 
if thé number of cars is more than three and less than 
ten, said cars must be furnished within fifteen days; 
if the number of cars asked for exceeds twenty-five they 
shall be furnished within thirty days. No railroad 
shall, under this bill, be required to furnish more than 
fifty cars to any one shipper on any one day. For 
failure to furnish cars as above set forth the rail- 
roads shall forfeit $1 a day for each car. The total 
forfeiture shall not exceed $10 a car. Twenty-five hours 
shall be allowed for loading cars and for each day or 
fraction thereof over thirty-six hours cars may be 
held the shippers shall forfeit $1 a day for each ear. 
Forty-eight hours shall be allowed for unloading cars 
and for each day after that $1 a day for each car shall 








ILLUSTRATING THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE DU BES CAR STAKE, be forfeited, 
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NORTHERN INDIANA AND SOUTHERN MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 


Meeting a Happy Combination of Business and Social Features — Visitors from Other Associations Join in 
Discussion of Live Topics—Trade Ethics Considered—The Mail Order Question— 
Valuable Advice from a Wholesaler of Sash and Doors. 


A reputation for hospitality and good fellowship such 
as that enjoyed by the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Association is not easy to 
maintain. Nevertheless that organization, if possible, 
exceeded its previous record along those lines at its an- 
nual meeting, held at the Oliver hotel, South Bend, Ind., 
Thursday, March 21. The members arrived Wednesday 
night or early Thursday morning, giving them time to 
spend two or three hours in renewing acquaintances in 
the lobby of the hotel before the morning session, which 
was informal and was called to order at noon, after 
the secretary had finished the work of registering the 
delegates and collecting the annual dues. 

After calling the convention to order President C. A. 
Davis called for the reading of the report of the execu- 
tive committee, which was presented by Secretary James 
W. Taylor. This report covered the arrangements made 
for the convention and stated that the secretary had 
been instructed not to expend over $100 on entertain- 
ment features, the dealers of South Bend and Misha- 
waka having expressed a desire to take care of any ex- 
pense over that amount. 

C. F. Sweet, president of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was the first speaker and extended 
the greetings of his organization, embellishing his talk 
with one or two good stories. Charles Frank, of Misha- 
waka, was called upon to follow Mr. Sweet, but said he 
could make a good extemporaneous speech only when he 
had about two weeks’ advance notice. He complimented 
the Michigan association on its representation at the 
meeting and expressed the hope that President Sweet, 
Secretary Holmes and the others present from Michigan 
would enjoy themselves sufficiently to insure their coming 
again. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan associa- 
tion, was called upon and said that he could not talk 
before dinner, but that after the banquet he would have 
several things to say on the mail order question and 
other important topies. 


H. C. Scearce’s Views. 


Il. C. Scearce—While Mr. Holmes is an exception to the 
rule, it is not usually expected that an association secretary 
will make a speech. The president is supposed to furnish 
the oratory and the secretary does the work. I want to 
assure you gentlemen that it is a pleasure to have this 
opportunity to meet with you today. I have already met 
many members of the state association who are members of 
this association and I am glad of the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with the rest of you. 1 am not in posi- 
tion to do much in the way of soliciting memberships for the 
state association from the members of this body for the 
reason that most of you already are members. The state 
association gets a great deal of support in this section and 
this shows that wideawake dealers appreciate the advan- 
tages of coéjperation along association lines. We have in 
Indiana about 600 retail lumber yards. These are owned 
by about 500 individuals or firms and over 60 percent are 
represented in the state association. We ought to have all 
of them. The time is here when the lumber dealers must 
get together and coéperate and work toward a common end 
if they are to maintain their business. The tendency of the 
times is to centralize and if the small dealer is to live he 
must cojperate with the other members of the trade. The 
mail order business is growing and we need the assistance 
and coéperation of every retail dealer in Indiana and we 
will appreciate it. 

After some further discussion, much of which was in 
the nature of badinage, a recess was taken until 1:15 
p. m., at which time the convention adjourned to the 
Oliver’s beautiful banquet hall, where the association’s 
fifth annual banquet was served. Each guest was pre- 
sented with a menu on which appeared such indigestibles 
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as red cedar shingles, port!and cement, yellow pine mold- 
ing, shingle nails ete., but the dinner was a good one 
and occupied about an hour and a half. 

Before the afternoon session the association was 
grouped for the taking of a photograph, which appears 
herewith. a 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Secretary Arthur L. Holmes was the first speaker at 
the second session and was compelled to curtail his re- 
marks on account of having to leave on an afternoon 
train. He first reviewed the campaign which has been 


made by the contractors of Michigan to have the Michi-° 


gan lien law so amended as to make it inoperative, stat- 
ing that three changes have been proposed any one of 
which would make the law useless, and urged those 
members who are residents of Michigan to take the 
matter up with their state senators and representatives 
and demand that their interests be protected and the 
law be allowed to stand as at present, it being im- 
portant that strong action be taken before the hearing on 
the amendments which was to be held by the judiciary 
committee of the Michigan house at Lansing March 27. 
Taking up the matter of the new constitution adopted 
by the Michigan association he said he believed that 
Michigan is a step in advance of other states in the 
matter of correctly stating the object of the association 
in its constitution and that he believed the other associa- 
tions soon would adopt the new constitution for their 
own protection. 

In speaking of the catalog house question Mr. Holmes 
said he felt like a plagiarist, for the ground had been 
so thoroughly covered by W. G. Hollis, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, that he 
could not offer much that would be new; however, to 
show the importance of the mail order question he de- 
sired to cite an instance which occurred at Dowagiac, 
Mich., where a buyer wrote to a big mail order house 
of Chicago for quotations on some sash and doors. 
The Chicago people did not have the stock on hand 
and accordingly bought it from a Dowagiae manufac- 
turer, who made delivery to the buyer for them, the 
buyer paying a higher price for the stock than was 
asked by the dealer in his own town. Mr. Holmes urged 
that the only remedy for this sort of thing is to 
find out who the manufacturers supplying the mail order 
houses are in order that the trade may know what 
class of people they are dealing with; that it would 
be possible within a short time for every dealer to have 
this information and make use of it. He reviewed the 
history of the mail order business and suggested some 
remedies for this class of competition similar to those 
that have been suggested at recent meetings of other 
associations. 

Secretary Scearce, on behalf of the Indiana asso- 
ciation, reviewed the work being done in Indiana to 
combat the mail order evil and stated that he believed 
his association soon would be in line for the adoption 
of a new constitution similar to that under which the 
Michigan association now is working. 

Sale of Sash and Doors to Hardware Merchants. 

D. C. Thickstun asked for an expression of opinion on 
the part of the association as to the propriety of a 
wholesale sash and door house selling sash and doors to 
a hardware dealer who earries no stock. 

Mr. Whitmer, of the Goshen Sash & Door Company—It 
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has been customary for the last thirty years for hardware 
dealers to handle sash and doors. Some of them carry 
stocks and some do not. In the central states 50 percent 
of the hardware dealers handle doors and sash. I do not 
know that they all carry stocks. I could give you the 
names of fifty dealers within a range of fifty miles from 
Cassopolis who sell doors and sash and do not carry any 
stock. We have this in Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
If the sash and door people were to refuse to sell to these 
hardware dealers it would be a big loss to them. We have 
never had a report from any other association secretary of 
a complaint regarding selling to this class of trade and we 
have been in the business forty years. It is legitimate to 
pe to a hardware dealer if he handles the goods right 
along. 

H. C. Dresden—I would like to ask Mr. Whitmer to ex- 
plain to this audience, or to me personally, where the loss 
of trade would come in if they did not sell to the hardware 
dealer. Would the buyer not be compelled to buy from 
the regular dealer if he could not buy from the hardware 
man? 

Arthur L. Holmes—In the nineteen years I have been a 
member of the Michigan association I have never known 
of a case where a wholesaler claimed the right to sell to a 
hardware dealer who did not carry a_ stock. In the 
ease which has been cited I want to say that this matter 
has been up before along the same lines and with the same 
people. On top of that I have had a lot of trouble because 
of the hardware dealers using the sash and door business 
as a means of selling hardware. This matter came up in 
different places, Wisconsin, Michigan, Chicago and finally at 
Goshen, and in each case the wholesalers have said that 
our rulings against this practice were right. If the hard- 
ware dealers are to be allowed to sell sash and doors in 
this way how long will it be before they will be doing the 
rest of your business for you? 


Association Ruling Wanted. 


Joseph Farrell, of the Goshen Sash & Door Company, 
replied to Mr. Holmes’ remarks, stating that his com- 
pany simply desired to have a ruling from the asso- 
ciation on this subject and abide by it. He explained 
that in each day’s mail his concern receives an average 
of ten inquiries from hardware dealers and it is im- 
possible in most cases to tell whether they carry stocks 
or not; that at least 40 percent of its business in the 
central states is handled by hardware dealers. 


L. L. Stoker—I have found that the more dealers there 
are in a town who handle the same article the more likeli- 
hood there is of there being a slashing of prices. I do not 
think a wholesale firm should persist in selling to hardware 
dealers. 

M. L. Strickler—This matter never has been definitely 
settled. In Ohio and Indiana many hardware dealers carry 
sash and doors. These people we sell. We do not sell to 
the ones who carry no stocks and we do not intend to. Re- 
cently we have mailed out 10,000 postal cards stating that 
we are desirous of selling only to legitimate dealers. In 
our mailing list we often are imposed upon and these cards 
were sent out for the purpose of enabling dealers to give us 
information. I want to say to you that the result is an 
evidence of the fact that a lot of this trouble is the fault 
of no one but yourselves, the result of your own careless- 
ness; we have not received a reply to 10 percent of these 
ecards. It shows that you are lax. There are too many 
postal cards and 1-cent stamps coming in and you let them 
go by without.attention. These things are important. You 
are the best natured and finest lot of fellows I know of, 
but you need to give more attention to these things. 

Succeed Through Advertising. 

One secret of the success of the mail order houses is that 
they are crackerjacks on advertising. The retail lumber 
dealer puts a card in his local paper saying “lumber, lime, 
lath and shingles.” Whom does it reach? You ought to 
advertise all the time and you ought to know your custom- 
ers, just as we have to know ours. I do not want to deliver 
a lecture here, but I am telling you some of your faults. 
Here is the point: Pay attention to your business and 
when a man comes in asking for the price of doors find out 
what he wants. 

In my travels around lumber yards I have seen some of 
you sell a thousand feet of 2x4s that cost you $16 (this was 
some time ago) and go out and take your bookkeeper and 


your teamster and load your stock and deliver it on the 
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job for $1.50, $17.50 for the order. Yet a man would come 
in and ask the price of a door and you would ask $2.50. 
He would pay but $2 and you would let the sale go by. 
You wanted to make almost as much on an investment of $2 
as you would on an investment of several times as much. 


Mr. Strickler concluded his remarks with some advice 
on an effective method of combating the mail order 
house competition, which has arisen and become so 
menacing to the retailers. 

After some further discussion as to the right of the 
sash and door jobber to sell to hardware dealers Sec- 
retary Taylor offered the following resolution, which 
was carried: ‘‘It is the advice of the association that 
the wholesaler of sash and doors should not sell to any 
hardware dealer who does not carry a stock of sash and 
doors. ’’ 

The next order of business was the reading by See- 
retary Taylor of the minutes of the last annual meet- 
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H. C. DRESDEN, VICE PRESIDENT. 


ing, which were approved as read. Mr. Taylor then pre- 
sented the treasurer’s report as follows: 


Receipts during the ye@r......cecccscccscccsesees $143.45 
pi PPT LUT LITT Lee reee ee 113.40 
EE EE ee ree ee 


This report was accepted as read. 

The association then proceeded to the election of 
officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—C. C. Aikin, Edinburg. 

Vice president—H. C. Dresden, South Bend. 

Secretary and treasurer—Charles Jackson, South Bend. 

The retiring president, Mr. Davis, escorted the presi- 
dent-elect to the chair, after which, on motion, a vote 
of thanks was tendered the retiring officers for their 
services during the year. 

President Aikin appointed the following to compose 
the association’s executive board: E. J. Mackerlin, 
South Bend; J. B. Martin, Elkhart; John Lowe, Misha- 
waka. 

This concluding the business of the convention it 
thereupon adjourned. 

The association may well be proud of an annual 
meeting which in some respects is without parallel dur- 
ing the convention season. During the year it has been 
officered by men who have the highest appreciation of 
the value of association work and who appreciate the 


importance of the social as well as the business end of 
the convention. President Davis, Secretary Taylor and 
H. C. Dresden, who had charge of the reception arrange- 
ments, and others contributed to make the meeting a 
most enjoyable one. In another way the association is 
unusually fortunate, for a better location could not be 
found for the annual. The Oliver hotel, which was built 
by James Oliver, of chilled plow fame, as a tribute to 
the commercial interests of South Bend, is one of the 
finest in the country. There are few hotels even in the 
larger cities which can lay claim to as artistic construc- 
tion and perfect management as can the Oliver. The 
city itself is growing in population as well as in com- 
mercial activity and is one of the most beautiful small 
cities in the west. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


. C. Aikin, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
fr. k. Arnold, Thickstun & Arnold, Cassopolis, Mich. 
. IT. Augustine, South Bend, Ind. 

E. M. Anders, Mishawaka Lumber Yard, Mishawaka, Ind. 

John Bodenstab, Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Cc. B. Brodrick, Elkhart, Ind. 

A. L. Boyd, Wilson Lumber Co., La Porte, Ind. 

W. A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. 

Cc. 8S. Corse, Colonial Lumber & Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

N. J. Cleaves, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

George B. Cornell, Martin Lumber Co., South Beud, Ind. 

Frank Collmer, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

EK. Darling, Elkhart, Ind. 

C. A. Davis, C. A. Davig & Son, Goshen, Ind. 

W. W. Dye, Dye Lumber Co., Hamlet, Ind, 

T. C. Dye, Dye Lumber Co., Hamlet, Ind. 

W. J. Dermody, Chicago. 

H. C. Dresden, Dresden & Stanfield, South Bend, Ind 

C. Fassnacht, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

W. O. Fassnacht, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Charles Frank, Mishawaka, Ind. 

J. O. Ferrier & Son, Culver, Ind. 

Farver Bros., Shipshewana, Ind. 

Charles E. Foster, Valparaiso, Ind. 

George E. Frank, Mishawaka, Ind. 

L. L. Fellows, Schoolcraft, Mich. 

KF. W. Gompher, Elkhart, Ind. 

P. A. Gordon, Natalbany Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Grimes Bros. & Nusbaum, Middleburg, Ind. 

Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 

W. H. Hall, Paw Paw, Mich. 

A. J. Henry, Michigan City, Ind. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles L. Hollowell, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

O. S. Hans, St. Joe Lumber & Manufacturing Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

A. D. Hodson, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Isbell Bros., Walcottville, Ind. 

C. B. Isbell, Elkhart, Ind. 

Charles H. Jackson, Smith & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 

I. W. Jackson, McErlain & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 

M. Judd & Son, Dowagiac, Mich. 

L. J. Jones, Decatur, Mich. 

H. S. Knox, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

J. D. Kuhns, J. C. Paxton Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 

M. EK. Knoblock, Mishawaka Lumber Yard, Mishawaka, 
Ind. 
F. W. Knight, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 
. epee Lackey, J. C. Paxton Lumber Co., South Bend, 
nd. 

Lambert & Co., Lawton, Mich. 

J. W. Long, Knox, Ind. 

J. A. Lindsley & Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

George H. Lesher, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

John F. Lowe, Lowe Bros. Lumber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


R. W. Maxwell, Maxwell Lumber Co., Michigan City, Ind. 


Miller & Donohue, South Bend, Ind. 
R. W. Munger, Elkhart, Ind. 


R. J. Miller, Martin Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Milford Planing Mill & Lumber Co., Milford, Ind, 

Y. E. McDonald, St. Joe Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

E. J. Matson, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 4 
on Metzger, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 
yhio. 

Frank H, Nichols, Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

R. G. Page, R. G. Page Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 

J. C. Paxton, South Bend, Ind. 

Jay L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John W. Parker, C. L. Munger, Elkhart, Ind. 

F. B. Pryor, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

T. E. Reagan, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. P. Rusher, Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, 


W. B. Schaefer, South Bend, Ind. 
J. F. Schaefer, South Bend, Ind. 
H. C. Scearce, secretary Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Mooresville, Ind. 
J. C. Storer, South Bend, Ind. 
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Cc. F. Sweat, Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. N. Salisbury, Quincy, Mich. 
J. H. Sparks, Berrien Springs, Mich. 
M. L. Strickler, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 
L. Stoker & Co., Lawton, Mich. 
Cc. R. Smith, Niles, Mich. 
Syracuse Lumber Co., Syracuse, Ind. 
I. M. Smith, Marcellus, Mich. 
I). C. Thickstun, Thickstun & Arnold, Cassopolis, Mich. 
E. .(. Tillotson, Sawyer Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 
J. W. Taylor, Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., South 
Rend, Ind. 
li. S. Thompson, Logansport, Ind, 
Vicksburg Lumber Co., Vicksburg, Mich. 
Jefferson B. Webb, True & True Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C. E. Wilson, R. G. Page Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Frank Wolfe, Michigan City, Ind. 
Zeigler & Strickler Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 





STRENGTH OF CHICAGO BANKS. 

Illustrative of the soundness of Chicago financial 
institutions and the resources at their disposal is a 
comparative statement recently issued by the Con- 
tinental National bank of this city. This shows that 
in 1883 there was on deposit in this bank $3,600,000; 
in 1885, $5,100,000; in 1890, $7,600,000; in 1895, 
49,000,000; in 1900, $31,000,000; in 1905, $51,000,000; 
in 1906, $55,000,000, while the records March 22, 1907, 
showed deposits of $64,764,973.37. The Continental 
National is one of the strongest banks in the city. 





HOME OF A WELL KNOWN DRY KILN AND SOME RECENT SALES. 


The illustration presented here- 
with gives an idea of the home 
of the National Dry Kiln Com- 
pany at Indianapolis, Ind. On 
the occasion of a recent visit 
there Mr. Gerrard, the general 
manager, was busily reviewing 
some of the orders lately received 
and submittted the list as it was 
then made out, remarking, ‘‘ This 
means hustle.’’ 

The list represented such a 
volume of business that it is con- 
sidered werth reproducing: 

Gulf Land & Lumber Co., Lees- 
ville, La., 4 rooms, 120 ft. long. 

Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La., 5 rooms, 120 ft. long. 

Gulf Land & Lumber Co., Selma, 
La., 8 rooms, 100 ft. long. 

Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal 
Grove, Ohio, 2 rooms, 104 ft. long. 

O’Corr & Rugg Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., 5 rooms, 54 ft. long. 

Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va., 5 
rooms, 97 ft. long. 

Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
1 room, 104 ft. long. 

Manistee Mill Co., Manistee, Ala., 
1 room, 104 ft. long. 

West Davidson Lumber Co., Love- 
lady, Tex., 2 rooms, 104 ft. long. 

T. C. Wingatge, Leesville, La., 1 
room, 104 ft. long. 

American Col. & Lbr. Co., St. Al- 
bans, W. Va., 2 rooms, 104 ft. long. 

Germania Boyd Lumber Co., At- 
lanta, La., 4 rooms, 102 ft. long. 

Deemer Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Miss., 3 rooms, 120 ft. long. 

Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Co., 
San Pedro Springs, Mex., 12 rooms, 
104 ft. long. 

Many of the above are dupli- 
eates of former orders. Mr. Ger- 
rard stated that the company 
now has on hand the largest 
stock of raw material in its 


history. 





FACTORY AND HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL DRY KILN COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley on the Diffident Dealer—Handicaps in Figuring Specifications—Association Needs and Accomplishments—Disastrous 
Local Dissensions—Fighting a Fair Minded Competitor. 


Dealers Who Shy. 

Here and there are lumbermen who are mighty shy 
of a representative of a lumber paper. Evidently they 
want nothing to do with him. They act as if should he 
make any mention of their business it would be a 
means of sending them plumb to perdition. If their 
personality or features were described they would go 
into a series of fits. There are a few dealers of this 
makeup whom, when seen at the conventions, | have 
learned not to approach for news, knowing it is dis- 
agreeable to them, and, as they never make a move 
first, were it not to show them that it is my desire 
to be less of a chump than they are I would give them 
a wide berth socially. Hosts of dealers come forward 
with a hearty ‘Show are you?’’ and to say nothing 
about the charm of such manners they are the men, 
were | selling boards, whom I should like as com- 
petitors. During a recent convention I was talking 
with a dealer who is a neighbor to one of these shy- 
ing creatures, and being asked how they got along 
he said pretty well. When asked about what his 
neighbor’s sales were he said the good Lord only 
knew, as this neighbor was as close mouthed as a clam 
with its shells riveted. 

Without doubt you will say that the best com- 
petitors you have had are men who would talk—not 
clatter away like a windmill as occasionally a man 
will but who would talk sensibly. Right or wrong, 
whichever they might be, they would talk. They took 
it that you knew something about the retail business, 
therefore they were divulging none of the secrets of 
life if they talked frankly with you about their 
trade. If they didn’t agree with you they were out 
and out in their expressions and you knew where to 
find them, which is a good part of the battle always, 
but if they sat back and eyed you like a fox that had 
not learned a vocabulary you would trust them about 
as you would trust yourself on glare ice without 
goloshes, 

It has been my observation that in a town where 
the dealers will talk frankly with one another things 
are not as bad in the way of trade as they might 
be, but when they shy away, avoid meeting on the 
street as sometimes they have been known to do— 
then look out, for they are carrying knives up their 
sleeves, 

If when differences arise between us we only will 
talk, talk, talk there is hope. Having chatted with a 
man for an hour we feel less like cutting his throat 
than we did before. There is sure to have been 
brought up some point of common interest. I have 
been a party to several conferences at which trouble 
was cdiseussed and there was a marked difference in 
the way the dealers would get at it. If one could 
not settle it in a minute he was not disposed to 
settle it at all. So and so was his ultimatum and if 
his neighbors were not disposed to accept it, why, they 
needn’t and he would give them a bellyful in the way 
of a scrap for the next ten years, by gum! 

Another would go on the eut-and-try principle. If 
he saw that a proposition made by him grated on the 
sensibilities of the dealer he was trying to convinee 














“Go into a series of fits.” 


he would take another tack. He was full of diplomacy 
and sometimes the other fellow would swallow the 
hook when really he didn’t know what he was doing. 
One one oceasion in one of these little gatherings one 
of these shying mortals lent no more of a hand to- 
ward settling the trouble than though he had been a 
putty man. He seemed to think it was as creditable 
to be a mouse as a man. ‘‘How does that appeal to 
you?’’ he was asked at one point. ‘‘O, I don’t know; 
maybe it would be all right,’’ he said, which was as 








near as he came to expressing himself in regard to 
any proposition that was made. If he had said yes 
or no, or that his soul was his own, or that it was 
not his own—said something that meant something— 
it would have been gratifying. A dealer in Webster 
City, Iowa, invited the dealers of the town to his 
office. He locked the door, put the key in his pocket 
and told them they would not get out of that room 























“Got them where they couldn’t break away.” 


until an understanding had been reached, and they 
didn’t, and it was an understanding that was _ re- 
spected for several years. You see he got them where 
they couldn’t break away; they had to talk and the 
desired result was reached. 


Disadvantages of Diffidence. 


A little incident will illustrate that it is not always 
to the advantage of convention goers to shy away 
from the register as some of them do. Probably there 
never has been and never will be a correct registra- 
tion at one of the big conventions, notwithstanding 
it is the aim of the officials that it shall be so. There 
are those who are indifferent in the matter, and others 
who are slightly perverse. <A traveling salesman said 
in my hearing, ‘‘I never have put my name on a con- 
vention register yet.’’ Not long ago I wanted to say 
something about a salesman that, the way I looked at 
it, would have reflected decided credit on him, but 
knew neither the way his name was spelled nor his 
initials. He was at a convention and when the at- 
tendance was published I thought I would get this 
man’s name sure, but it was not there. Had he been 
to the pains to have entered his name he would have 
had more than $4 worth of advertising in this depart- 
ment. And that is not all. The men by whom he is 
employed no doubt looked over the list of attendance 
and wondered why the name of their man was not there. 
There was nothing to show from this list that their 
company was represented at the convention. The 
agent for another coneern of a like character was 
there, and both his name and the name of the firm 
he represented were shown in cold type. If it was 
my money that paid this traveling man I would say to 
him that on every oveecasion when he eould do so, es- 
pecially when it would cost him nothing, I would 
like him to leave the impression that we were on 
the map. 

Where Knowledge Is Power. 

Following supper in the hotel, when the salesman 
who travels for a sash and door house and I were 
holding down easy chairs and discussing the  sub- 
ject of thorough preparation these days for the busi- 
ness in which any man intends to engage he confi- 
dentially said there were times when he knew he was 
at a disadvantage in selling the product of his fac- 
tory. ‘‘Especially is this so,’’ he said, ‘‘when I have 
to figure against some man who is acquainted with 
the details of mill work. I can give prices for straight 
jobs, of course, but it often happens these days that 
jobs are not straight; that is, when there is finish 
the style of which originated in the mind of the archi- 
tect and never has materialized as yet. A case of this 
kind came up not long ago. I was ealled to figure on 
the mill work of a house, the stairs being a thing 
wonderfully made. It was beyond me to estimate those 
stairs. Another man who was there the same day 
figured on the job and in the evening presented the 
whole thing in detail to the contractor, while I had 
to tell him that I would have to send the specifications 
to the house and have the estimate mailed to him. I 
may get the work—I don’t know as to that—but a 
consciousness of my inferiority in figuring was what 
ground me. I felt that the other man was a better 


man than I was. He was there for the purpose. of 
making the estimate and did make it right on the 
spot, and I was unable to make it.’’ 

This is a subject that first and last I have heard dis- 
cussed many times by the dealers. I know it pleases 
them to talk with a salesman who is competent to 
make the estimate on the job according to the specifi- 
cations laid before him. A dealer once remarked that 
if a salesman could not do this he regarded his pres- 
ence of little importance, as the specifications might 
as well be sent direct to the house to start with, for- 
getting in his process of reasoning that it is the mis- 
sion of the salesman to steer the specifications in the 
direction of the house by which he is employed. 
Another dealer once remarked that he thought it 
would be about as reasonable for a lumber concern to 
send out a man who could not name the price that 
would be placed on the lumber without first consult- 
ing the house as it is to send sash and door salesmen 
to figure on a job when they are incapable of doing 
it. 

There are occasions when the advice of the sales- 
man who has come up from the mill, who has handled 
machinery and swept the dust from his clothes, is 
worth dollars to the builder. Often an architect is 
not an adept further that it pertains to form. He 
works to please the eye—his eye. He may plan stairs 
which appeal to his fancy but which, should they 
undergo some modification, would please the builder 
as well and save him money. In a ease like this the 
advice of the practical salesman may be of value. He 
knows what it will cost to make this and that curve, 
this and that paneling, and he may have a word to 
say about this and that style of newel post and bal- 
uster that will interest the man who is building. In 
any enterprise there are many things touching cost 
which interest the man who pays the freight. Ten 
to one the architect never has been a woodworker 
further than to whittle a stick, hence his idea as to 
the cost of producing a creation of his fancy may be 
misleading. Once produced he may tell his next 
customer what the expense of doing it was, and for 
how much it may be duplicated, but when he breaks 
away from familiar lines and introduces new quirks 
and kinks it is always the mill man who must figure 
the expense. This is not saying that all the estimators 
in the large factories started at the cutting up table, 
yet all of them are so located that any minute of the 
day they can consult with the mill foreman who will 
advise them as to the cost of producing any par- 
ticular part of a job. 

The Posted Traveling Salesman. 

Traveling lumber salesmen who have had experi- 
ence in a retail yard are also of the opinion that to 
an extent they have an advantage over those who 
never have had this experience. One of these sales- 
men said that he could go into a yard and size up 
the stock and had sold many a bill by informing a 
dealer that he was short on certain items—a fact that 
probably was not unknown to the dealer but which 
when emphasized he bought. Every salesman is 
aware how slight the argument needed to induce his 
customer to buy when the sign of the moon is right. 
A salesman of this kind is also a closer observer of 











“Go into a yard and size up the stock.” 


the character of the stocks -in the yards. visited by 
him than otherwise he would be, and by telling what 
another customer is doing may impart information 
that may be of value to the man with whom he is 
dealing. Often on the road I am from a day to three 
days with a salesman and in this way have doubtless 
traveled thousands of miles, and while there are sales- 
men who appear to have no desire to go outside the 
office on the premises there are others who are not 
content unless they take a ramble through the yard, 
and I expect these latter are those who know the most 
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about retail stocks. At any rate they have acted that 
way to me. 

There are manufacturers who: were once engaged in 
the retail trade and these, too, believe they can 
serve their customers more satisfactorily than though 
their knowledge of the lumber business was confined 
to the manufacturing end of it. They argue that 
they know the requirements of their custimers and 
deal with them with an understanding of their needs. 
Should a difference of opinion arise they can consider 
it not only from their own standpoint but that of 
the retailer with whose requirements and peculiarities, 
having been there themselves, they are acquainted. 

We must all admit that he was a wise guy who 
wrote the old motto that knowledge is power, it being 
difficult to cite a case in which it does not hold true. 


A Remarkable Example of Codperation. 

It is surprising how many dealers there are who 
take a kind of intellectual half hitch on the associa- 
tion idea, without really knowing what it means. 
There are those who for years have been invited, even 
implored, to become members of an association and 
all this time they seem to have labored under a kind 
of conviction that if they should become members it 
would be more of a favor to their neighbors than a 
benefit to themselves. If these dealers were asked 
‘“What kind of a business would you be doing had 
it not been for the association?’’ it would be a con- 
undrum that they could not crack. 

Can you name another movement which has accom- 
plished so much with so small an outlay of money? 
There are dealers who think they are doing a big 
thing when they pay their annual dues, and in a way 
they are, for, as the old saw reads, it is money that 
makes the mare go. The few dollars paid into the 
treasury by every member help up the total. Elim- 
inate the dollars and the enterprise that would not go 
broke would be a miracle. But stop and reflect on 
the comparatively small amount of money that reaches 
the treasuries of the associations. I believe that 

















“Think they are doing a big thing.” 


never. in any other line of organization has so much 
good been accomplished by so small a tax per capita. 
The annual dues of the first retail association, or- 
ganized in lowa—the father of all the retail associa- 
tions—were $1. The dues in the old National, the 
first association that followed the one in lowa, were 
also $1 a year. The National marked out a great re- 
form and accomplished it. The members of that 
association, who were fighting for the life of their 
business, every thirty days tossed less than a dime 
into the exchequer for defense! Having in a way 
been mixed up with the National I ean tell you from 
experience that at times there was mighty little money 
in the treasury. I remember the book containing the 
names of the members of the association, which 
stretched away for pages, with the $1 opposite each 
name. W. B. Judson was then secretary of the Na- 
tional; editorially 1 was doing work on the North- 
western Lumberman, owned by Mr. Judson, and when 
work was light shoving the pencil—and often it was— 





I would take a hand in the association end of the 
office. 

It was a wonder to me that the members of the 
National did not put up $10 or even $25 each as 
dues and thus relieve the secretary of wondering 


when he would get his salary, which, however, cut no 
great figure as compared with the salaries received 
by some of the secretaries of the present day associa- 
tions. And right here I shall take the liberty to say 
that if some of the secretaries of today would have to 
deal with questions as knotty as those Secretary Jud- 
son was obliged to confront it would make their heads 
ache harder than it does to draw their good sized 
salaries. After all the men who show the way, who 
tug their gizzards out rolling the boulders out of the 
roads in order that the next fellow who comes that 
way may glide along in an automobile, are liable to 
be soon forgotten. 


Association Finances. 

Away back in the association meetings I ‘no doubt 
made a nuisance of myself by advocating higher an- 
nual dues than were being paid. I said on several 
occasions that, to a man up a tree this $1 and $2 an- 


nual dues business when associated with the retail 
lumber merchants had on its very face an impe- 
cunious look; that it didn’t fill the bill. And then 
later on | was so bold as to remark that the associa- 
tion needed more money, if not strictly for business 
then for entertainment. I had seen our wholesale 
friends and the traveling salesmen grow weary doing 
for us, and I thought it was time for the retail dealers 
to go down into their pockets and make things hum 
themselves. With a single exception my solicitude 
has not borne fruit, which possibly is an illustration 
that it is a good idea for a man to mind his own busi- 
ness. Several years ago, in a meeting of the Nebraska 
state association, held in Omaha, I must have waxed 
eloquent on the subject, as having advocated dues of 
$10, a member named Johnson, or Johnston, from 
Holdredge, followed and moved that the dues be ad- 
vanced to $10, which was done, but how long they 
remained there I am unable to say. If they were re- 
duced within the next twelve months I had the satis- 
faction, however, of being instrumental in putting the 
dues to a point where they bore some relation to the 
eternal fitness of things, and the further satisfaction 
of knowing that this was the first time that the dues 
of any retail association had been placed at such a 
figure. 

The associations have done their work very cheaply, 
but they have accomplished a great deal, and for the 
reason that primarily their cause was just. Had it 
not been there might have been lubber-lifting with- 


out end, with plethoriec treasuries from which to 
draw, and little would have been accomplished. At 


any rate that is the way these questions are taught 
in the Sunday schools. It at least shows how much can 
be done if men with a singleness of purpose will hang 
together. Socialists no doubt would tell us that it 
is an illustration of what ought to be brought about 
in other directions if only we were wise enough to 
know what was good for us. 

I hope there are no dealers who are of the opinion 
that the period of usefulness of their associations is 
at an end. There is a new kind of warfare and un- 


less we go at it with our sleeves rolled as high as 
were those of the dealers in the time of the old Na- 
tional, when it was not known but a firm stand 


against the poacher might mean the jail or peniten 
tiary, I am fearful we may not win out. The catalog 


house is now the business enemy that confronts us, 
and it is to be seen how hard we will work to save 
the mill work end of our business. 


Breach of Confidence. 


How many of us, do you think, could cite instances 
of local trouble that was brought about by 
more dealers of the town who were not disposed to 
tote fair? Personally, I beiieve I could sit here for a 
half hour and write down such instances, and then no 
doubt many would be omitted. In number they are 
like the forest leaves. It is a common story that this, 
that and the other dealer did not live up to his agree- 
ment, which was a means of bringing about an es 
trangement. In a Kansas town a dealer said that 
mutual understandings of all kinds were up in the 
air, and liable to remain there, because one of the 
three dealers had not performed as he had agreed, and 
for two years it had been every man for himself. In 
a South Dakota town I was told there was so much 
feeling between the two dealers that all business re- 
lations were suspended. One of these dealers re- 
marked that he supposed one dealer would not ask of 
the other the loan of a wagon, or even of a erowbar, 
any sooner than he would jump into the creek. 

This is a deplorable way to live. When we are 
running yards if the slivers from the boards get into 
our hands it doesn’t matter so much, but when the 
slivers of hate get into our minds the real trouble be- 
gins. Take a dealer whose natural tendency is to 
be decent, who, of a morning when he meets his com- 
petitor on the street, calls out, ‘‘Hello, Jim!’’ and 
is met with the response, ‘‘Top 0’ the morning, Jo!’’ 
—I say take a dealer of this kind whose mind be- 
comes so soured that he wouldn’t ask for the loan of a 
crowbar and he is taking mighty little comfort in his 
business life. 

The condemnation that was showered upon A. F. 
Bloomer by the dealers in the territory contingent to 


one or 


York, Neb., would fill a volume, yet I suppose they 
They 
It has 
come to me very straight that at one time Mr. Bloomer 


really were not cussing the root of the evil. 
were pounding the effect instead of the cause. 


was not unlike thousands of other dealers in regard 
to the arranging of his business. In York, 
Bloomer’s home, there was a yard, one of a line with 


headquarters in Chicago, and between this line yard 
man and Mr. Bloomer there was an understanding of 
some description that was not carried out by the line 


vard man. ‘‘AI] right!’’ said Mr. Bloomer. ‘‘T shall 
be a party to no more agreements. From this on it’ll 
be every man for himself.’’ And so it was, the result 


of the breaking of his word on the part of the line 


man being one of the most disastrous 
known in the retail lumber world. 


fights 


IT was acquainted with a man whose competitor was 


of the 


one 





old John Paul line vards—a line that 


out of the retail business. 


for his business integrity. 


it would not make the difference of the snap 


Mr. 


ever 


is 
now extinet, having been succeeded by the L. Lamb 
Lumber Company, which, in turn, I believe is nearly 
The headquarters of the 
Paul yards were in La Crosse, Wis., and John Paul, 
who was at the head of the company that ran fifty or 
more yards, is a sturdy Scotchman who has been noted 
If he owed you and me $4 
of a 
finger whether we held his notes, as we. would be paid 


just the same. This individual dealer, who was a 
competitor of the Paul yard, was not overstocked with 
money but he was favorably located and was getting 
along well, with indications that he would have so 
continued had he not got it into his head that he could 
rub it into the Paul yard. He did not have the regard 
for his word that a man should. When he could come 
a little slick trick on the Paul yard that would make 
him a shilling or two he would do it. Had he been 
acquainted with Mr. Paul he would have known he 
was skating on thin ice—but that is what all men 
experience when they are not doing the right thing. 
There is great difference in the makeup of men. 
The fiber in them is of different texture, and con- 
sequently they are tuned to different keys. You have 
seen men so phlegmatic in temperament that there ap- 
peared to be nothing of an acute nature associated 
with them. It is a wonder that an acute disease can 
camp in them. Others are as sensitive as a compass 
needle. You have of course discovered that age has 
much to do with sensitiveness. Young men fly off the 


handle more quickly than older ones do. I can re- 
member the time when under certain conditions I 
could get mad a dozen times a minute, but now I 
would like to see the fellow that could cause me to 
show anger. All this is said to illustrate that while 


we may prod one man by not keeping an agreement 
with him we can’t another. One dealer may be slow 
to anger while another is up and at us right on the 
spot. Hence, when one of us may feel disposed to 
treat a competitor not exactly as we would wish him 
to treat us it may be money in our pockets to consider 
carefully what kind of material we are going up 
against. 

This latter question was not duly considered by the 
dealer who broke faith with the Paul yard. Mr. Paul, 
so far as I know, has been known to do but one kind 
of fighting. When he opens fire at all it is with a 


12-inch gun. He has no use for a size of bullet that 
will simply prick the skin of a competitor. 
This individual dealer had been daneing around 
on the line yard man’s toes until possibly he 








“The 


business enemy.” 


thought he could do it with impunity, when all at 
once the batteries were opened on him and soon he 
was down and out. Some of the citizens of the town 


called it a case of monopoly beating out a weaker 
man; but it was a case of the downfall of a dealer 
for the reason pure and simple that he broke faith 


with a competitor. 





——eOeeOOeoOeeeerere* 
A MICHIGAN BOOM. 


enterprising business men of 
perfected an organization, which 


The 


have 


Holly, 


will 


Mich., 


used 


be 
to promote the business interests of Holly, known as 
the Holly Improvement Association, and that city may 
well be proud of the showing which has been made. 
A fund has been raised to be expended in furnishing 


factory sites ete., to manufacturers locating there, and 
it is hoped that a number of furniture factories and 
other industries will be secured. Holly is located near 
Detroit, being practically a suburb of that city, on 
the Grand Trunk and Pere Marquette railroads, and 
it offers many inducements in the way of cheap rents 
and low living expenses for employees as well as good 
railroad facilities and proximity to a large city where 
skilled and other labor can be obtained at all times. 

The officers of the Holly Improvement Association 
are: P. A. Wright, president; C. A. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent; C. H. Baird, vice president; C. P. Bissell, secre 
tary; B. F. Jarrard, treasurer. The directors of the 
association are B. F. Jarrard, 8. J. Pheney, John Lane, 
Fr. J. Barrett, J. D. Haddon, J. W. Patterson, Henry 
Marks, Phil Calkins and Fred Patterson. ; 

C. A. Wilson, one of the leaders in this movement, 
is vice president of the Michigan Manufacturing & 
Lumber Company, of Holly, and F. J. Barrett is seecre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager of the same con- 
cern. If the Holly Improvement Association shall 
prove as enterprising and energetic as the company 
these gentlemen represent it will be assured of sue- 
cess. 
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DIGNITY TEMPORARILY SHELVED IN SEATTLE. 


Feast of the Famous Saw Dust Club—Tributes to Ireland’s Patron Saint—Rough Fare and Finished Repartee 
-—-Appointments in Simulation of Camp Life—Cartoons Lampooning Prominent 
Lumbermen—A Jovial Crowd and a Jolly Occasion. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Another stunt by the 
Saw Dust Club was pulled off Saturday evening, March 
16, at the Lumbermen’s Club in Seattle. The oceasion 
being St. Patrick’s eve the decorations were appro- 
priately in green and very naturally Irish stories pre- 
dominated at the post prandial celebration. Francis 
Rotch, lumberman, logger, scholar, former Heidelberg 
student and all-around wit, acted as magister epularum. 
A regular cook house dinner was served in the dining 
room at the big table, about which were seated about 
forty of the younger lumbermen of Seattle and vicinity. 
A big saw was hung at the entrance of the dining room 
and the bull cook sounded the dinner alarm promptly 
at 7 o’clock, which was the signal for the lumber jacks 
to feed. While it was not a costume party at the same 
time various costumes familiar to lumber camps, such as 
red and blue flannel shirts, overalls, high top boots ete., 
were common among the guests. 

Doings at a ‘‘Dinglebat.’’ 

Dave Cale was the presiding genius and to his thought- 
ful meditation were due the many interesting and 
peculiar features of the evening’s entertainment. He 
had worked unceasingly for weeks in preparing for the 
event and deserves a great deal of praise for bringing 
it to a successful issue. He termed it a ‘‘dinglebat.’’ 
What that is no one knows exactly, but it is supposed 
to be a term appropriate for the oceasion. After the 
(inner, which consisted of baked beans in big pans, 
brown bread steaming hot and Johnnyeake likewise, 
fried *taters, roast pork and beef, apple and pumpkin 
pie in profusion and various other concomitants peculiar 
to the logging camp dinner, Francis Rotch, aided by 
Dave Cale and several other saw dusters, proceeded to 
eall on Dan Cain, John K. O’Brien, Charles Neimeyer, 
EK. H. Schafer, A. C. Hemphill, Gus Luellwitz and various 
other sons of Erin present and they responded with 
choice bits of blarney suitable for St. Patrick’s eve. 

After the feed the crowd adjourned to the big assem- 
bly room, the walls of which were decorated with a 
number of cartoons of lumbermen more or less promi- 
nent, under a large inscription ‘‘Hall of Fame and 


Noosevelt ~Got any bears out your way?” 
Beck—Sure but the rate on “Big Sticks” 
is 50+ and only ought to be 4AO¢ 
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Fun.’’ There was a take off on Billy Boleom with his 
celebrated Blue Brand of shingles; on Beckman and 


Teddy, very appropriate because of the former’s recent 
visit to the national capital; on M. H. Grover, of the 
Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, who recently moved 
from Spokane to Seattle because the roller skating rinks 
were better here; on O. M. Rosseau, manager of the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company at Littell, who recently 
has been confined in a Seattle hospital because of injury 
to his leg, but who a few nights ago discarded his cane; 
on Harry Miller, E. L. Connor and others who take 
jokes of this sort good naturedly and do not sue for libel. 


Roster of the Revelers. 

Until in the neighborhood of midnight musie and 
song and story relieved the dull monotony of the lum- 
berman’s night off and at the conclusion of the ‘‘ dingle- 
bat’’ it was voted to be the best thing that has been 
in Seattle in lumber cireles for a long time. 

The following were present: 


Norman Vincent, Pacific Fir Co., Seattle. 

Dave H. Cale, W. L. Serrell, Chicago. 

R. J. Oliver, Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co., Bellevue. 

KF. R. Greenwood, Thompson-Gardner Lumber Co., Seattle. 

F. T. Bradley, Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. 

E. L. Connor, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Fred E. Campbell, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 

R. D. Brown. Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Seattle. 

R. Thompson, Thompson-Gardner Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Frank H. Ruger, Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co., Superior, Wis. 

A. V. Gray, Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle. 

George J. Allen, Maltby, Wash. 

James H. Robinson, Seattle. 

John K. O’Brien, Pacific Lumber & Timber Co., Seattle. 

J. Ben Price, Seattle. 

T. J. Butcher, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 

W. F. White, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Fred H.’Gilman, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle. 

R. O. Richardson, Three Lakes Lumber Co., Three Lakes, 
Wash. 

Kk. F. Meyers, Chicago Car Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Francis Rotch, E. H. Lewis:Lumber Co., Seattle. 
F. R. Stokes, Bucoda Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 
Charles Neimeyer, Woodinville. 
Kk. H. Lewis, E. H. Lewis Lumber Co., Seattle. 
W. C. Wicks, North Bend, Wash. 
C. J. Bostwick, Seattle. 


Charles L. Koelsche, Snohomish, Wash. 
Ek. H. Schafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
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M. M. Russell, Woodinville Lumber Co., Woodinville, Wash. 

J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 

A. C. Hemphill, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

D. J. Caine, Cain’s Spur, Wash. 

C. B. Woolsey, H. C. Boleom Lumber Co., Seattle. 

John D. Bird, Stephens-Bird Lumber Co., Monroe, Wash. 

J. F. Ranning, Seattle. 

George H. Hoag, National Lumber Co., Spokane. 

Gus Luellwitz, Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., Spokane. 

i 
MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

Banoor, ME., March 22.—An adjourned session to 
complete the organization of a state forestry association 
was held at the land office Friday forenoon. The meet- 
ing was called to order and presided over by President 
G. E. Fellows. The committee appointed to nominate 
officers reported and the following were elected: 

President, F. E. Boston, Gardiner. 

Vice president, Charles E. Oak, Bangor. 

Secretary, E. E. Ring, Augusta. 

Treasurer, W. W. Thomas, Portland. 

Executive board, George H. Eaton, Calais; Charles H. 
Bartlett, Bangor; E. P. Viles, Skowhegan; George B. Dunn, 
0 gua Frank W. Butler, Farmington; W. R. Brown, Port- 
and. 

The committee on resolutions made its report and in 
it Mr. Bartlett said he wished the association to go on 
record as having nothing to do with the proposed law 
to regulate the size of cutting timber, said bill having 
much opposition from the timber land holders. 

Among those present who spoke were Governor Cobb, 
H. B. Buck, L. T. Carleton, J. P. Bass, H. M. Hale, of 
the United States forestry department, Prof. H. S. 
Graves, Prof. C. E. Tower, Charles H. Bartlett, Charles 
E. Oak, Prof. Austin Cary, E. E. Ring, A. A. Goodell, 
E. P. Viles and J. B. Russell. The subjects touched upon 
were tree planting, cutting and general forestry. It 
was suggested by Hon. L. T. Carleton that the. associa- 
tion should have a charter granted by the legislature 
and Mr. Carleton was appointed to draw up a suitable 
zharter to be presented for legislative action. An 
adjournment was made subject to the call of the execu- 
tive board. 





SIGNALIZING MR. ROSSEAU’S RECOVERY. 


THis is TIM 
Watch him sail 
Is it Business 

& Or is it— 
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Death’s Harvest. 





Passing of a Noted Texan—Lumbermen’s 
Ranks Depleted in [any Sections. 





James M. Thompson. 

On Saturday, March 23, the editor of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN received a telegram from Houston, Tex., announcing 
the death of James M. Thompson, of Sherman, the pioneer 
Texas lumberman, who has had a long and honorable con- 
nection with the industry in that state and has brought into 
the industry by force of example and by parental instruc- 
tion several of the strongest 
young men to be found any- 
where in the trade today. 

James M. Thompson started 
in the lumber business in Texas 
in 1865, when he rebuilt a saw 
mill, formerly the property of 
his father, which had been worn 
out in hard service. At that 
time Mr. Thompson was in 
partnership with his _ brother, 
W. M. Thompson, who died in 
1875. After the death of his 
brother Mr. Thompson located 
his saw mill at Willard, Tex., 
and took into partnership his 
two sons, B. F. and J. L. 
Thompson. Henry Tucker and 
his son, J. L. Tucker, and W. P. 
Thompson also were interested 
in this business, which was con- 
ducted as a partnership until 
1887, when the Thompson-Tuck- 
er Lumber Company was repre- 
sented. The company from its 
inception pursued the policy of 
acquiring as much timber as it 
could buy at a reasonable price 
and in 1902 its holdings 
amounted to 350,000,000 feet of 
longleaf pine and about 175,- 
000,000 of shortleaf. In the 
time since the beginning of the 
operation the capacity of the 
mill has been increased from 
2,000 feet a day to 75,000 feet 
daily and the company now has 
at its various mill points many 
years’ supply of timber. In 
1902 Mr. Thompson turned over 
the active management of his 
company to J. L. Thompson, his 
son, who became president and 
general manager, and since that 
time he has not been actively 
= in business, having de- 
termined to enjoy the leisure 
which he had earned so well. 

In 1893 Mr. Thompson be- 
came a resident of Sherman, 
Tex., and after moving there he 
constantly interested himself in 
the welfare of the place. The 
Presbyterian church of Sherman 
was his gift and it is only one 
of many monuments to the pub- 
lic spirit and generosity he dis- 
played. 

Mr. Thompson had ten chil- 
dren. They have given evi- 
dence of the character of the 
father and the care he bestowed 
upon his family, who were the 
loved objects of all the ambi- 
tions of his life’s work and to 
whom he has left the legacy of 
an unstained character. 

The funeral was held at Kil- 
gore, Tuesday morning, March 
26, and was attended by the 
surviving family and many 
friends. 


As Viewed in Houston. 


Houston, Tex., March 23.—J. M. Thompson, one of the 
pioneers of Texas lumber history, was called suddenly, his 
death occurring about 4:30 this morning at the home of 
his son, Liggett N. Thompson. The cause was heart failure. 
Mr. Thompson was 78 years old, having been born in 
Cartersville, Ga., June 9, 1829. The two sons living here 
realized that the father’s health was failing but were totally 
unprepared for his sudden demise. Mr. Thompson began 
saw milling in Texas in Rusk county before the war, and 
just after his return from the civil war organized the firm 
of Thompson & Tucker—known today as the oldest manu- 
facturers in the state. His friends state that he was very 
much delighted at any opportunity to talk over the early 
saw mill experiences, the antique processes and the gradual 
gathering in of the great quantities of timber which his 
interests now control. In 1902 Mr. Thompson retired from 
active business but was ever in touch with the management, 
which fell to his son, J. Lewis, one of the foremost lumber- 
men of Texas today. The “Thompson Triumvirate,” as it 
is called, owned more individual timber than any concern in 
the state. Surviving Mr. Thompson are the wife and five 
sons—J. A., of Taylor, Tex.; J. Lewis and Liggett N., of 
Houston; Hattie H., of Trinity, and Alexander M., of Dou- 
cette. There are three daughters—Mrs. J. C. Kelley, of 
Waco; Mrs. W. R. Crim, of Kilgore, and Miss Anna Mae, of 
Sherman. The lumbermen of Houston attended the funeral 
at Houston and attended in a body on the special train 
which will carry the remains to Kilgore, the first town Mr. 
Thompson came to after leaving Georgia. The lumbermen 
of Houston sent a floral offering of white carnations in a 
huge cross. 








W. A. Savage. 


ToLepo, OHI0o, March 26.—W. A. Savage, a member of 
the Southern Lumber Company, of Paulding, Ohio, died at 
his home a few days ago, aged 58 years. 





George Shriver. 


The lumber trade of a very large section will be shocked 
and sincerely grieved to learn of the death, March 5, of 
George Shriver, of Shriver Bros., Massillon, Ohio. Mr. 
Shriver died in Pasadena, Cal., whither he had gone in an 
effort to better his health which had been poor for almost 
a year. For a long time Mr. Shriver’s case was not under- 
stood but last winter a thorough examination by New York 
specialists resulted in it being pronounced a bad case of 
heart trouble and he was then advised to seek the curative 
influence of the mild climate of southern California. His 
end was very peaceful and he passed away while quietly 
sleeping. His brothers Charles and Fred were with him 
when the end came. 


George Shriver was born in Ohio, March 7, 1862. He, 
therefore, would have been 45 years of age had he lived 
two days longer. He was a lumberman all of his working 
life and prior to the existence of the firm of Shriver Bros. 
was connected with the Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, for twelve or thirteen years in the 
capacity of salesman. ym I his work on the road Mr. 
Shriver made a reputation for himself as an honest, straight- 
forward man of business, a gentleman in all his dealings 
and a “good fellow” without any of the objectionable habits 
which sometimes are included in the latter designation. He 
will be sadly missed by all who knew him and will be held 
in regretful memory. 





Dennis Simmons Biggs. 


Dennis Simmons Biggs, a prominent lumberman of Wil- 
liamston, N. C., died suddenly at Washington, D. C., March 
21, from an attack of hiccoughs. Mr. Biggs was 35 years of 
age and president of the Dennis Simmons Lumber Company, 





THE LATE JAMES M. THOMPSON, OF SHERMAN, TEX., A PIONEER LUMBERMAN 
AND HONORED AND EXEMPLARY CITIZEN. 


also head of the Bank of Williamston. He was on a busi- 
ness trip to Washington at the time of the attack. 





Andrew Wells. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 27.—In Rye Cove, Scott county, 
on March 26, “Uncle Andy” Wells, aged 76, a wealthy re- 
tired lumberman of southwestern Virginia, died after an 
illness of seven months’ duration. During his illness Uncle 
Andy sought relief by going to Hot Springs, Ark., and to 
different points on the California coast, but all without 
avail. His wife, two years his junior, survives. 





Charles Wampler. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 27.—Charles Wampler, aged 41, 
a well known lumberman of the Cumberland river valley, 
died Saturday, March 23, at his home on Upper Martin's 
fork in Harlan county. He had been running several mills 
at different points in Harlan county and was beginning 
arrangements to locate other mills. A wife and four 
children survive. 





J. B. Clavette. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 25.—J. B. Clavette, em- 
ployed by the Cartier Lumber Company, of Ludington, as 
inspector, died at his home in that city last week. He 
came to Michigan from Wisconsin sixteen years ago. A 
widow and seven children are left. 





Thomas B. Cutting. 


BAaNncor, ME., March 22.—Thomas B. Cutting, a promi- 
nent resident of Phippsburg, died March 10, after a brief 
illness, aged 79 years. He was for many years a leading 
lumberman of the town and highly respected. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son, Herbert W. Cutting. 





Peter Potvin. 


Toronto, ONT., March 20.—Peter Potvin, a well known 
lumberman of Midland and president of the Georgian Bay 
Stock Mills Company, died March 15 in Miami, Fla., aged 
56 years. Mr. Potvin was born in Quebec province but 
had lived in Midland for many years and taken a prominent 
part in municipal affairs. He is survived by a widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 


BAB PPP PPP PP 

PARIS, it is said, consumes 125,000 acres each year 
to heat its rooms. For the benefit of the wise head 
writer who worked this one off on a confiding public 
it might be added that the presumption is Paris uses 
the timber from 125,000 acres—possibly. 


Current Coal Trade. 





An Era of Low Prices— Present and Pros- 
pective Conditions. 





More than commonly, coal merchants located 
beyond the centers of large distribution have been 
watching the vagaries of prices at these centers and 
picking up the bargains offered in demurrage coal, 
rather than ordering their coal for shipment direct 
from mines. Heretofore it has been the practice of 
the western coal operator to hold prices fairly firm 
for shipment direet to the country and to dump his 
surplus output into markets like Chicago, where it 
has been absorbed by the local trade at prices which 
would be ruinously low were the entire product to be 
marketed at the same figure. The freight rate to 
Chieago from mines and from Chicago to the western 
or northwestern dealer is considerably higher than 
to the same destination direct from mines, and this 
added cost of transportation has usually kept the 
Chicago coal out of the western or northwestern mar- 
kets. Notwithstanding that handicap western demur- 
rage coal at Chicago has sold recently at a basis so 
low that the buyer in the west could sometimes pay 
the increased cost of transportation and still get his 
fuel at a lower price than if bought for shipment 
direct from mines. The buying has so curtailed the 
direct shipment of country business of the western 
operators that it may modify their previous policy in 
sending surplus products to the big distributing cen- 
ters. As long as it could be done without interfering 
with their country trade it was viewed as permissible. 

It is the common assertion that the amount of de- 
murrage coal on track at Chicago is now less by a 
considerable quantity than for weeks past, but the 
decrease has made little impression upon values. The 
tone has only slightly improved. For shipment from 
western mines direct to the merchant the course of 
prices is downward. Some new and lower circular 
quotations are being made for April business, so that 
the market on the whole is receding. It is only the 
extremely low level demurrage coal that has been 
toning up. 

Western screenings are stronger by fully 10 cents 
a ton. The consumption is fairly uniform, for it is 
used mainly for steam making purposes, and the 
rather sharp decrease in the demand for prepared 
sizes is shutting off the quantity of screenings pro- 
duced. Springfield screenings are bringing 55 to 60 
cents at mines in some instances where a week or 
two ago they were procurable at 45 cents or better. 
One hears among coal producers that in the last few 
days a number of mines that had been running on 
domestic sizes have shut down. This suspension is 
more conspicuous among a few of the larger produ- 
cing companies than among the rank and file of one 
mine operators. But the shrewd shipper of coal who 
is also a producer has for several weeks been able 
to pick up in the badly demoralized market at Chicago 
the products of his competitors at what he figures out 
to be below his own cost of production. This has 
helped to clean up the, market and incidentally to 
lessen the costs of the shipper who takes advantage 
of the bargain prices. 

The situation in respect to the freight rates on 
western coals seems to have cleared up considerably 
in the announcements that no advances would occur. 
During the consideration of the advance the Big Four 
road demanded a differential of 5 cents a ton on coal 
from Saline county, southern Illinois, to Chicago as 
against the rate from the Carterville district, and 
since the announcement that there would be no ad- 
vance the Big Four still insists upon its differential 
and announces a rate of 95 cents on coal, Saline 
county to Chicago, compared with $1 from the Car- 
terville region. 

Eastern coals have been generally weak in the 
western markets, due mostly to the presence’ of de- 
murrage coal on tracks. But on this class of bitumi- 
nous products there is also a betterment of condi- 
tions because of the gradual elimination of the bur- 
densome surplusage of fuel. It is stated that the 
carriers are giving no accommodation to shippers by 
way of holding out beyond car service association 
limits the coal that is not wanted, but instead bring 
it directly to destination, thereby giving an increased 
impetus to the lowering tendencies of fuel. It is 
said that little coal is now being shipped from the 
east to the Chicago market above actual contract ob- 
ligations and the offering of eastern bituminous coals 
is predicted by coal men to be decreasing. The 
movement to lakes will begin soon and some coal is 
already said to be headed that way. The circular 
price of Hocking is now $1.50, mines, or $3.15, Chi- 
cago, there having been a second drop of 25 cents 
from the winter circular.’ But the actual market for 
some weeks has been below the $1.50 basis, on ac 
count of the demurrage coal. Smokeless coal also is 
now offered at a slight concession below circular. 
Effective Apri! 1, the price for mine run is reduced 
from $1.35 to $1.30, mines, but the new quotation has 
been shaded for coal that can be immediately ae- 
cepted. Holding shippers have been arranging to 
store in yards some of the surplus stock they have at 
hand above immediate needs, but the pressure is to 
market smokeless above current requirements. 

Practically all the trading in anthracite this week 
has been at the new circular or April 1, which gives 
the customary 50-cent discount from the winter 
schedule, or $6, Chicago, for egg, stove and nut, and 
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Feast of the Famous Saw Dust Club—Tributes to Ireland’s Patron Saint—Rough Fare and Finished Repartee 
--Appointments in Simulation of Camp Life—Cartoons Lampooning Prominent 
Lumbermen—A Jovial Crowd and a Jolly Occasion. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Another stunt by the 
Saw Dust Club was pulled off Saturday evening, March 
16, at the Lumbermen’s Club in Seattle. The oceasion 
being St. Patriek’s eve the decorations were appro- 
priately in green and very naturally Irish stories pre- 
dominated at the post prandial celebration. Francis 
Roteh, lumberman, logger, scholar, former Heidelberg 
student and all-around wit, acted as magister epularum. 
A regular cook house dinner was served in the dining 
room at the big table, about which were seated about 
forty of the younger lumbermen of Seattle and vicinity. 
A big saw was hung at the entrance of the dining room 
and the bull cook sounded the dinner alarm promptly 
at 7 o’clock, which was the signal for the lumber jacks 
to feed. While it was not a costume party at the same 
time various costumes familiar to lumber camps, such as 
red and blue flannel shirts, overalls, high top boots ete., 
were common among the guests. 

Doings at a ‘‘Dinglebat.’’ 

Dave Cale was the presiding genius and to his thought- 
ful meditation were due the many interesting and 
peculiar features of the evening’s entertainment. He 
had worked unceasingly for weeks in preparing for the 
event and deserves a great deal of praise for bringing 
it to a successful issue. He termed it a ‘‘dinglebat.’’ 
What that is no one knows exactly, but it is supposed 
to be a term appropriate for the occasion. After the 
dinner, which consisted of baked beans in big pans, 
brown bread steaming hot and Johnnyecake likewise, 
fried ’taters, roast pork and beef, apple and pumpkin 
pie in profusion and various other concomitants peculiar 
to the logging camp dinner, Francis Rotch, aided by 
Dave Cale and several other saw dusters, proceeded to 
call on Dan Cain, John K. O’Brien, Charles Neimeyer, 
E. H. Schafer, A. C. Hemphill, Gus Luellwitz and various 
other sons of Erin present and they responded with 
choice bits of blarney suitable for St. Patrick’s eve. 

After the feed the crowd adjourned to the big assem- 
bly room, the walls of which were decorated with a 
number of cartoons of lumbermen more or less promi- 
nent, under a large inscription ‘‘Hall of Fame and 
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Fun.’’ There was a take off on Billy Boleom with his 
celebrated Blue Brand of shingles; on Beckman and 
Teddy, very appropriate because of the former’s recent 
visit to the national capital; on M. H. Grover, of the 
Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, who recently moved 
from Spokane to Seattle because the roller skating rinks 
were better here; on O. M. Rosseau, manager of the 
Wisconsin Lumber Company at Littell, who recently 
has been confined in a Seattle hospital because of injury 
to his leg, but who a few nights ago discarded his cane; 
on Harry Miller, E. L. Connor and others who take 
jokes of this sort good naturedly and do not sue for libel. 


Roster of the Revelers. 

Until in the neighborhood of midnight musie and 
song and story relieved the dull monotony of the lum- 
berman’s night off and at the conclusion of the ‘‘ dingle- 
bat’’ it was voted to be the best thing that has been 
in Seattle in lumber circles for a long time. 

The following were present: 

Norman Vincent, Pacific Fir Co., Seattle. 

Dave H. Cale, W. L. Serrell, Chicago. 


R. J. Oliver, Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co., Bellevue. 

F. R. Greenwood, Thompson-Gardner Lumber Co., Seattle. 
I. T. Bradley, Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. 
KE. L. Connor, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Fred E. Campbell, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 

R. D. Brown, Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Seattle. 


R. Thompson, Thompson-Gardner Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Frank H. Ruger, Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co., Superior, Wis. 

A. V. Gray, Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle. 

George J. Allen, Maltby, Wash. 

James H. Robinson, Seattle. 

John K. O’Brien, Pacific Lumber & Timber Co., Seattle. 

J. Ben Price, Seattle. 

T. J. Butcher, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 

W. F. White, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Fred H.’Gilman, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle. 

R. O. Richardson, Three Lakes Lumber Co., Three Lakes, 
Wash. 

EK. F. Meyers, Chicago Car Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Francis Rotch, FE. H. Lewis:-Lumber Co., Seattle. 

F. R. Stokes, Bucoda Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 

Charles Neimeyer, Woodinville. 

Kk. H. Lewis, E. H. Lewis Lumber Co., Seattle. 

W. C. Wicks, North Bend, Wash. 

C. J. Bostwick, Seattle. 

Charles L. Koelsche, Snohomish, Wash. 

E. Hl. Schafer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
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MR. GROVER’S SOLE ACQUAINTANCE WITH SKATES. 


M. M. Russell, Woodinville Lumber Co., Woodinville, Wash. 

J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 

A. C. Hemphill, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

DD. J. Caine, Cain’s Spur, Wash. 

Cc. B. Woolsey, H. C. Boleom Lumber Co., Seattle. 

John D. Bird, Stephens-Bird Lumber Co., Monroe, Wash. 

J. F. Ranning, Seattle. 

George H. Hoag, National Lumber Co., Spokane. 

Gus Luellwitz, Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., Spokane. 

ARO 
MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

BAnoor, ME., March 22.—An adjourned session to 
complete the organization of a state forestry association 
was held at the land office Friday forenoon. The meet- 
ing was called to order and presided over by President 
G. E. Fellows. The committee appointed to nominate 
officers reported and the following were elected: 

President, F. E. Boston, Gardiner. 

Vice president, Charles E. Oak, Bangor. 

Secretary, E. E. Ring, Augusta. 

Treasurer, W. W. Thomas, Portland. 

Executive board, George H. Eaton, Calais; Charles H. 
Bartlett, Bangor; E. P. Viles, Skowhegan; George B. Dunn, 
oes Frank W. Butler, Farmington; W. R. Brown, Port- 
and. 

The committee on resolutions made its report and in 
it Mr. Bartlett said he wished the association to go on 
record as having nothing to do with the proposed law 
to regulate the size of cutting timber, said bill having 
much opposition from the timber land holders. 

Among those present who spoke were Governor Cobb, 
H. B. Buck, L. T. Carleton, J. P. Bass, H. M. Hale, of 
the United States forestry department, Prof. H. S. 
Graves, Prof. C. E. Tower, Charles H. Bartlett, Charles 
E. Oak, Prof. Austin Cary, E. E. Ring, A. A. Goodell, 
E. P. Viles and J. B. Russell. The subjects touched upon 
were tree planting, cutting and general forestry. It 
was suggested by Hon. L. T. Carleton that the. associa- 
tion should have a charter granted by the legislature 
and Mr. Carleton was appointed to draw up a suitable 
charter to be presented for legislative action. An 
adjournment was made subject to the call of the execu- 
tive board. 





SIGNALIZING MR. ROSSEAU’S RECOVERY. 


THis is TIM 
Watch him sail 
Is it Business 

S&S Or is it— 
Seing to hail 
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MR. BOLCOM’S EYE FOR CERULEAN HUE. 


FACETIOUS IMPRESSIONS OF PROMINENT PARTICIPANTS IN THE DINNER OF THE SAW DUST CLUB AT SEATTLE, WASH., MARCH 16. 
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Death’s Harvest. 





Passing of a Noted Texan—Lumbermen’s 
Ranks Depleted in [any Sections. 





James M. Thompson. 

On Saturday, March 23, the editor of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN received a telegram from Houston, Tex., announcing 
the death of James M. Thompson, of Sherman, the pioneer 
Texas lumberman, who has had a long and honorable con- 
nection with the industry in that state and has brought into 
the industry by force of example and by parental instruc- 
tion several of the strongest 
young men to be found any- 
where in the trade today. 

James M. Thompson started 
in the lumber business in Texas 
in 1865, when he rebuilt a saw 
mill, formerly the property of 
his father, which had been worn 
out in hard service. At that 
time Mr. Thompson was in 
partnership with his brother, 
W. M. Thompson, who died in 
1875. After the death of his 
brother Mr. Thompson located 
his saw mill at Willard, Tex., 
and took into partnership his 
two sons, B. F. and J. L. 
Thompson. Henry Tucker and 
his son, J. L. Tucker, and W. P. 
Thompson also were interested 
in this business, which was con- 
ducted as a partnership until 
1887, when the Thompson-Tuck- 
er Lumber Company was repre- 
sented. The company from its 
inception pursued the policy of 
acquiring as much timber as it 
could buy at a reasonable price 
and in 1902 its _ holdings 
amounted to 350,000,000 feet of 
longleaf pine and about 175,- 
000,000 of shortleaf. In _ the 
time since the beginning of the 
operation the capacity of the 
mill has been increased from 
2,000 feet a day to 75,000 feet 
daily and the company now has 
at its various mill points many 
years’ supply of timber. In 
1902 Mr. Thompson turned over 
the active management of his 
company to J. L. Thompson, his 
son, who became president and 
general manager, and since that 
time he has not been actively 
engaged in business, having de- 
termined to enjoy the leisure 
which he had earned so well. 

In 1893 Mr. Thompson be- 
came a resident of Sherman, 
Tex., and after moving there he 
constantly interested himself in 
the welfare of the place. The 
Presbyterian church of Sherman 
was his gift and it is only one 
of many monuments to the pub- 
lic spirit and generosity he dis- 
played. 

Mr. Thompson had ten chil- 
dren. They have given evi- 
dence of the character of the 
father and the care he bestowed 
upon his family, who were the 
loved objects of all the ambi- 
tions of his life’s work and to 
whom he has left the legacy of 
an unstained character. 

The funeral was held at Kil- 
gore, Tuesday morning, March 
26, and was attended by the 
surviving family and many 
friends. 


As Viewed in Houston. 


Houston, Tex., March 23.—J. M. Thompson, one of the 
pioneers of Texas lumber history, was called suddenly, his 
death occurring about 4:30 this morning at the home of 
his son, Liggett N. Thompson. The cause was heart failure. 
Mr. Thompson was 78 years old, having been born in 
Cartersville, Ga., June 9, 1829. The two sons living here 
realized that the father’s health was failing but were totally 
unprepared for his sudden demise. Mr. Thompson began 
saw milling in Texas in Rusk county before the war, and 
just after his return from the civil war organized the firm 
of Thompson & Tucker—known today as the oldest manu- 
facturers in the state. His friends state that he was very 
much delighted at any opportunity to talk over the early 
saw mill experiences, the antique processes and the gradual 
gathering in of the great quantities of timber which his 
interests now control. In 1902 Mr. Thompson retired from 
active business but was ever in touch with the management, 
which fell to his son, J. Lewis, one of the foremost lumber- 
men of Texas today. The “Thompson Triumvirate,” as it 
is called, owned more individual timber than any concern in 
the state. Surviving Mr. Thompson are the wife and five 
sons—J. A., of Taylor, Tex.; J. Lewis and Liggett N., of 
Houston: Hattie H., of Trinity, and Alexander M., of Dou- 
cette. There are three daughters—Mrs. J. C. Kelley, of 
Waco; Mrs. W. R. Crim, of Kilgore, and Miss Anna Mae, of 
Sherman. The lumbermen of Houston attended the funeral 
at Houston and attended in a body on the special train 
which will carry the remains to Kilgore, the first town Mr. 
Thompson came to after leaving Georgia. The lumbermen 
of Houston sent a floral offering of white carnations in a 
huge cross. 





W. A. Savage. 


ToLepo, OHIO, March 26.—W. A. Savage, a member of 
the Southern Lumber Company, of Paulding, Ohio, died at 
his home a few days ago, aged 58 years. 





George Shriver. 


The lumber trade of a very large section will be shocked 
and sincerely grieved to learn of the death, March 5, of 
George Shriver, of Shriver Bros., Massillon, Ohio. Mr. 
Shriver died in Pasadena, Cal., whither he had gone in an 
effort to better his health which had been poor for almost 
a year. For a long time Mr. Shriver’s case was not under- 
stood but last winter a thorough examination by New York 
specialists resulted in it being pronounced a bad case of 
heart trouble and he was then advised to seek the curative 
influence of the mild climate of southern California. His 
end was very peaceful and he passed away while quietly 
sleeping. His brothers Charles and Fred were with him 
when the end came. 





George Shriver was born in Ohio, March 7, 1862. He, 
therefore, would have been 45 years of age had he lived 
two days longer. He was a lumberman all of his working 
life and prior to the existence of the firm of Shriver Bros. 
was connected with the Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, for twelve or thirteen years in the 
capacity of salesman. During his work on the road Mr. 
Shriver made a reputation for fimselt as an honest, straight- 
forward man of business, a gentleman in all his dealings 
and a “good fellow” without any of the objectionable habits 
which sometimes are included in the latter designation. He 
will be sadly missed by all who knew him and will be held 
in regretful memory. 





Dennis Simmons Biggs. 
Dennis Simmons Biggs, a prominent lumberman 
liamston, N. C., died suddenly at Washington, D. C., 
21, from an attack of hiccoughs. 


of Wil- 
March 
Mr. Biggs was 35 years of 


age and president of the Dennis Simmons Lumber Company, 


THE LATE JAMES M. THOMPSON, OF SHERMAN, TEX., A PIONEER LUMBERMAN 
AND HONORED AND EXEMPLARY 


CITIZEN. 


also head of the Bank of Williamston. He was on a busi- 
ness trip to Washington at the time of the attack. 





Andrew Wells. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 27.—In Rye Cove, Scott county, 
on March 26, “Uncle Andy” Wells, aged 76, a wealthy re- 
tired lumberman of southwestern Virginia, died after an 
illness of seven months’ duration. During his illness Uncle 
Andy sought relief by going to Hot Springs, Ark., and to 
different points on the California coast, but all without 
avail. His wife, two years his junior, survives. 





Charles Wampler. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 27.—Charles Wampler, aged 41, 
a well known lumberman of the Cumberland river valley, 
died Saturday, March 23, at his home on Upper Martin’s 
fork in Harlan county. He had been running several mills 
at different points in Harlan county and was beginning 
arrangements to locate other mills. A wife and four 
children survive. 





J. B. Clavette. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MiIcH., March 25.—J. B. Clavette, em- 
jloyed by the Cartier Lumber Company, of Ludington, as 
nspector, died at his home in that city last week. He 
came to Michigan from Wisconsin sixteen years ago. A 
widow and seven children are left. 





Thomas B. Cutting. 


BANGorR, ME., March 22.—Thomas B. 
nent resident of Phippsburg, died March 10, after a brief 
illness, aged 79 years. He was for many years a leading 
lumberman of the town and highly respected. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son, Herbert W. Cutting. 


Cutting, a promi- 





Peter Potvin. 

ToRONTO, ONT., March 20.—Peter Potvin, a well known 
lumberman of Midland and president of the Georgian Bay 
Stock Mills Company, died March 15 in Miami, Fla., aged 
56 years. Mr. Potvin was born in Quebec province but 
had lived in Midland for many years and taken a prominent 
part in municipal affairs. He is survived by a widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 

BABB PPP PP PDD 


PARIS, it is said, consumes 125,000 acres each year 
to heat its rooms. For the benefit of the wise head 
writer who worked this one off on a confiding public 
it might be added that the presumption is Paris uses 
the timber from 125,000 acres—possibly. 





Current Coal Trade. 





An Era of Low Prices— Present and Pros- 
pective Conditions. 





More than commonly, coal merchants located 
beyond the centers of large distribution have been 
watching the vagaries of prices at these centers and 
picking up the bargains offered in demurrage coal, 
rather than ordering their coal for shipment direct 
from mines. Heretofore it has been the practice of 
the western coal operator to hold prices fairly firm 
for shipment direct to the country and to dump his 
surplus output into markets like Chicago, where it 
has been absorbed by the local trade at prices which 
would be ruinously low were the entire product to be 
marketed at the same figure. The freight rate to 
Chicago from mines and from Chicago to the western 
or northwestern dealer is considerably higher than 
to the same destination direct from mines, and this 
added cost of transportation has usually kept the 
Chicago coal out of the western or northwestern mar- 
kets. Notwithstanding that handicap western demur- 
rage coal at Chicago has sold recently at a basis so 
low that the buyer in the west could sometimes pay 
the increased cost of transportation and still get his 
fuel at a lower price than if bought for shipment 
direct from mines. The buying has so curtailed the 
direct shipment of country business of the western 
operators that it may modify their previous policy in 
sending surplus products to the big distributing cen- 
ters. As long as it could be done without interfering 
with their country trade it was viewed as permissible. 

It is the common assertion that the amount of de- 
murrage coal on track at Chicago is now less by a 
considerable quantity than for weeks past, but the 
decrease has made little impression upon values. The 
tone has only slightly improved. For shipment from 
western mines direct to the merchant the course of 
prices is downward. Some new and lower circular 
quotations are being made for April business, so that 
the market on the whole is receding. It is only the 
extremely low level demurrage coal that has been 
toning up. 

Western screenings are stronger by fully 10 cents 


a ton. The consumption is fairly uniform, for it is 
used mainly for steam making purposes, and the 
rather sharp decrease in the demand for prepared 


sizes is shutting off the quantity of screenings pro 
duced. Springfield screenings are bringing 55 to 60 
cents at mines in some instances where a week or 
two ago they were procurable at 45 cents or better. 
One hears among coal producers that in the last few 
days a number of mines that had been running on 
domestic sizes have shut down. This suspension is 
more conspicuous among a few of the larger produ- 
cing companies than among the rank and file of one 
mine operators. But the shrewd shipper of coal who 
is also a producer has for several weeks been able 
to pick up in the badly demoralized market at Chicago 
the products of his competitors at what he figures out 
to be below his own cost of production. This has 
helped to clean up the. market and incidentally to 
lessen the costs of the shipper who takes advantage 
of the bargain prices. 

The situation in respect to the freight rates on 
western coals seems to have cleared up considerably 
in the announcements that no advances would occur. 
During the consideration of the advance the Big Four 
road demanded a differential of 5 cents a ton on coal 
from Saline county, southern Illinois, to Chieago as 


against the rate from the Carterville district, and 
since the announcement that there would be no ad- 
vance the Big Four still insists upon its differential 


and announces a rate of 95 cents on coal, Saline 
county to Chicago, compared with $1 from the Car- 
terville region. 

Eastern coals have been generally weak in the 
western markets, due mostly to the presence’ of de- 
murrage coal on tracks. But on this class of bitumi- 
nous products there is also a betterment of condi- 
tions because of the gradual elimination of the bur- 
densome surplusage of fuel. It is stated that the 
carriers are giving no accommodation to shippers by 
way of holding out beyond car service association 
limits the coal that is not wanted, but instead bring 
it directly to destination, thereby giving an increased 
impetus to the lowering tendencies of fuel. It is 
said that little coal is now being shipped from the 
2ast to the Chicago market above actual contract ob- 
ligations and the offering of eastern bituminous coals 
is predicted by coal men to be decreasing. The 
movement to lakes will begin soon and some coal is 
already said to be headed that way. The circular 
price of Hocking is now $1.50, mines, or $3.15, Chi- 
cago, there having been a second drop of 25 cents 
from the winter circular. But the actual market for 


some weeks has been below the $1.50 basis, on ac 
count of the demurrage coal. Smokeless coal also is 
now offered at a slight concession below circular. 


Effective April 1, the price for mine run is reduced 
from $1.35 to $1.30, mines, but the new quotation has 
been shaded for coal that can be immediately ae- 
cepted. Holding shippers have been arranging to 
store in yards some of the surplus stock they have at 
hand above immediate needs, but the pressure is to 
market smokeless above current requirements. 
Practically all the trading in anthracite this week 
has been at the new circular or April 1, which gives 
the customary 50-cent discount from the winter 


schedule, or $6, Chicago, for egg, stove and nut, and 
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$5.75 for grate size; but the trade is very light. The 
placing of April orders for anthracite is not what 
might be considered brisk, but on the other hand 
some shippers say they will be unable to fill during 
that month all the business offered to them. The sup- 
ply of cars at mines is described as inadequate and 


with the bulge in the demand for anthracite that 
usually comes from the east during the month the 
tonnage that is available for the west is not large. 


However, the anthracite salesmen have been out on 
the road actively during the last few days and are 
booking all the business that appears. What the west 
and northwest will do by way of taking in coal early 
this year is not forecasted by the present buying. 





NEW GRADING RULES FOR LATH. 

The lack of uniformity in the manufacture of pine 
lath long has been a source of trouble to manufae- 
turers, frequently being the cause of unfounded com- 
plaints which have to be settled by unreasonable and 
unwarranted concessions. At the last annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
this subject was up for consideration and the bureau 
of grades of that organization reported that a set 
of grading rules for lath would hardly be practicable. 
The association, however, after considerable disceus- 
sion, instrueted the bureau to give the matter further 
consideration and formulate grading fules if pos- 
sible. This has been done and the following rules 
have been promulgated: 

LATIH. 

Owing to the rapidity with which lath are manufactured 
and necessarily handled in grading, the misplacement of an 
occasional piece is practically unavoidable. For this reason 
a variation of 10 percent or less off grade is provided for 
in our rules. This provision is intended to cover accidentally 
misplaced pieces only, and every reasonable effort should be 
made to have the grades conform to the specifications with- 
out regard to this percentage provided for misplaced pieces. 

NO. 1 WHITE PINE LATH. 

1. No. 1 white pine lath shall be butted to not less 
than thirty-one and three-fourths inches or forty-seven and 
three-fourths inches long; not more than one-eighth of an 
inch scant or one and one-half of an inch wide; and not 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch scant of three-eighths of 
an inch thick; and of sound material. 

2. Will admit wane one-third the thickness, and one-third 
the width for one-third the length and one side of the piece 
or its equivalent otherwise located, when not in combination 
with other serious defects. 

3. Three or four three-quarter inch knots well scattered, 
or more smaller knots, all wet set, firm and sound, that do 
not weaken the piece, and any number of pin-knots, are 
admissible in a 4-feot, and a proportionately less number in 
a 82-inch No. 1 lath. 

. Firm, fine shake extending over one-half the surface 
of the piece that does not materially impair its strength is 
admissible when not in serious combination with other 
defects. 

> <A few 
admissible, 

6. Stain shall not be considered a defect, although mold 
that has caused the surface of the piece to decay or scale 
off is a defect not admissible in this grade. 

7. Ten percent or less of No. 2 lath shall be allowed in 


this grade. 
NO. 1 MIXED LATH. 

No. 1 mixed lath shall be graded by the same rules and 
specifications and subject to the same percentage of No. 2 
given for No. 1 white pine lath and may consist of a mix- 
ture in any proportions of any two or more of the following 
named woods: White pine, norway pine, jack pine, spruce 
and balsam, and not to exceed 20 percent of tamarack. 

NO. 2 LATH. 

1. No. 2 lath may consist of any one or a mixture of 
any proportions of any two or more of the following named 
woods: White pine, norway pine, jack pine, spruce, balsam 
and tamarack. 

2. Vieces of No. 1 quality with an average of not more 
than one-fourth of an inch scant in width and one-eighth of 
an inch secant in thickness are admissible. 

3. No. 2 lath may contain firm streaks and patches of 


worm holes in an otherwise sound piece are 


rot: sound knots; an occasional loose knot or knothole; 
dead wood, worm holes, wane, senson checks, shake and 
pitchpockets, that by themselves or in combination with 


these or other defects do not seriously impair the usefulness 
of the piece. 
4. Moth ends of No. 2 lath should 
inch in width of firm wood for nailing. 
5. Ten percent above or below this grade is admissible. 


have at least an 





UNTANGLING A MICHIGAN SNARL. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a news letter from Grand Rapids gave the details of a 
certain legal tangle in the affairs of the Hillsdale 
Lumber Company and its organizer, Lant K. Salsbury. 
Mr. Salisbury called upon the LUMBERMAN this week 
and explained the difficulty of the Hillsdale company 
in such way as to place the matter in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light from that shown by the report last week. 
In an interview he said: 

Some gentlemen came to me a year ago and offered me 
25,000 acres of timber—tir, oak and cypress—on a 20-year 
timber contract at $12,500. I told them I did not care to 
go into a small proposition like that but later turned it over 








to my brother. Some commissions were added on and he 
and they sold it out among the Hillsdale fellows for 
$35,000. I went over there and assisted in closing the deal 


and stated what my informants claimed was on the land— 
50,000,000 feet of timber. I believed what they said. Sev- 
eral of the new purchasers discussed the timber and they 
sent an attorney down there to look up the title. They 
afterwards stocked the proposition for $75,000 and I car- 
ried some stock in it myself. Last year some of them 
wanted to buy up my stock and I sold it. All that they 
paid up was $17,500 for the timber and they. made a 
cursory examination of the property since. They claimed 
there was about 2,000,000 feet of oak, although they made 
no detailed estimate. 

At the time the suit was begun I was outside the juris- 
diction of the court, but I wired an attorney from New 
Orleans, who entered my appearance. I was very much 
surprised at the condition of things: in fact, the alleged 
condition of the property was as much of a surprise to me 
as it was to others interested. I am not a timberman and 
I simply trusted a man whom I thought was all right. I am 
not going to make any detailed estimate of the tract. When 


these fellows bought the timber at such a small price they 
thought that it must be worth what they were paying for 
it and that they were safe in paying it without making a 
down to look 
My attitude in 
If anyone was misled by anything I 


detailed estimate. Various men were sent 
over the tract and thought it was all right. 
~ the matter is this: 


said I stand in this position: I will take over every 
dollar's worth of stock anyone has bought and pay him 
dollar for dollar for it. 

Mr. Salsbury stated further that the proceedings 
referred to last week were purely of a civil nature 
and that he was prepared to do whatever should ap- 
pear to be fair to all parties, if it should appear that 
any one had been misled by any misrepresentation he 
had made. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


COUNTRYWIDE REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


With the exception of the Atlantic slope reports from 
building centers in various sections of the country show 
a healthy activity in the demand for sash and doors. 
The recent financial flurry in the east has had the effect 
of holding up building to some extent, but this is over 
now and it is expected that this spring there will be as 
much construction work done as there was last year, if 
not more. Throughout the middle west and on_ the 
-acific coast the demand is active and improving and 
has the satisfactory feature of being on the basis of 
firm prices. Stock sizes and odd “work have been raised 
in price very generally, which the manufacturers and in 
turn the jobbers have been foreed to do in order to keep 
pace with the advance in the price of factory lumber 
and glass. Not only have sash and door lumber ad- 
vanced in price -but there is a decided shortage on some 
kinds of stock. Pacific coast woods have been prac- 
tically out of the market for three months, and as fir 
and California sugar and white pine form a large per- 
centage of the lumber used in the sash and door in- 
dustry, manufacturers are at a loss as to where they 
are going to look for stock. It is a little too early yet 
for trade to be heavy, but the inquiries coming in and 
the business being done are satisfying for the season. 

* * * 








Apparently last week’s flurry in glass and the conse- 
quent fall in prices did not amount to anything, as 
values are now back on the same basis with all signs 
pointing to a continuance and possible an advance. A 
fall in prices now would seem absolutely ridiculous, as 
the season of production is practically over and the 
market has been strong since the first of the year. 

* * * 

Chicago sash and door men report a fair trade for 
this time of the year with plenty of inquiries coming in. 
The business is largely local, but some cargo shipments 
are being made, and taken as a whole, the trade is satis- 
factory. The recent advance in quotations is being 
maintained without difficulty. Country trade is a little 
slow this spring but it is opening up now and the trav- 
eling men say it should be very good. Retail dealers 
are said to be low on stock and as there is plenty of 
money in the small towns and among the farmers the 
business outlook is bright. It is becoming more and 
more of a problem to get factory lumber from the west 
coast. The embargo has been lifted on the Great North- 
ern and it is reported it will be on the Northern Pacific 
March 28. But even with transportation open it will be 
at least thirty days before there will be free freight 
movement east. 

* * * 

Millwork dealers in New York city and vicinity have 
not been very active the last month, but are beginning to 
get inquiries which undoubtedly will move some idle 
machinery. Reports have it that all through the state 
mills have been operating on about one-half time, and 
local plants, while doing better, are dissatisfied with the 
amount of business turned out. The improvement in the 
building situation is gradually being felt in door and 
millwork lines and manufacturers expect a much bet- 
ter market after April 1. 

* * * 

The mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are turning out a fair 
amount of work now, but there is so much more in sight 
to figure on that the outlook is already of the best. 
There is complaint of a large amount of price cutting, 
but that appears to be quite common at this time of 
the year. The natural output is so large that it is very 
hard to keep prices where they should be. In spite of 
the reports of overbuilding in New York the demand 
from there for all sorts of millwork is very good and 
promises to continue. 

* * * 

The remarkably mild March weather has given an 
impetus to building plans in the northwest, and the fac- 
tories of Minneapolis and St. Paul are getting a good 
many jobs, with special work predominating. They are 
all forced to raise prices on account of the advances in 
raw material and also because of the great difficulty they 
are having because of freight blockades in getting lum- 
ber from usual sources of supply in the west. On account 
of the activity of the market little trouble is experienced 
in securing the higher prices. 

° * * ¥ 

At Kansas City the jobbers report a continued active 
demand for stock sizes from the country. Owing to the 
early opening of the retail season the inquiry has been 
satisfactory all this month and very much heavier than 
that for March, 1906. The factories are having trouble 
in getting lumber and there is a fear that before the 
season is over there will be a shortage of some items. 
Prices are high as compared with the quotations of the 
latter part of last year and the sash and door people are 
holding the market very steady. Locally the trade is 
very satisfactory. The planing mills are busy—have a 
lot of orders on hand and plenty of business showing. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 


are busy, most of them running full time. .The weather 
is again favorable for building operations and a revival 
is being noted in the vacant sections of the more thickly 
settled part of Baltimore as well as in the suburbs. The 
lots in the burnt district are being improved one by one 
and the product of the sash and door factories is con- 
sequently in demand. Prices are satisfactory. 





Executive Board Meeting. 


Important Actions Taken by Directors ef the 
Hardwood [lanufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. 





A meeting of the executive board of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Seelbach 
hotel, Louisville, Ky., March 23. Of the executive board 
the following were in attendance: John B. Ransom, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn.; 
D. P. Mann, Memphis, Tenn.;. J. H. Himmelberger, 
Morehouse, Mo.; R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; R. M. 
Carrier, Sardis, Miss., and Lewis Doster, secretary. 

Buyers’ Guide. 

A report was submitted by Secretary Doster showing 
a large number of subscribers to the buyers’ guide 
issued by the association and progress also was_ re- 
ported in the work of compiling the book. Mr. Doster 
stated that considerable correspondence had been re- 
ceived from various retail organizations, some of which 
had adopted resolutions in which the publication of this 
book was viewed in an unfavorable manner. 

The president was authorized to appoint a committee 
to confer with representatives of the protesting asso- 
ciations. Later he announced that R. H. Vansant, of 
Ashland, Ky., and William Wilms and Lewis Doster, 
of Chicago, were to serve on this committee. 

The committee was instructed to draw up a resolu- 
tion embodying the following points: That the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ association neither had nor has 
any idea of cutting out the retailer, but is desirous of 
assisting him in buying lumber from the shipper; that 
the publication of this book would be a benefit to all 
buyers of hardwoods in that it contains the names of 
manufacturing consumers and will enable producers to 
manufacture stock in accordance with the needs of the 
producers; that the policy of the association will be to 
sell only to manufacturing consumers who buy in earload 
lots. 

Grading Rules and Membership. 

Secretary Doster was instructed, after careful exam- 
ination of proofs of forms of grading rules submitted, 
to issue the new rules as soon as possible and supply 
each member with a copy. Owing to the difference of 
opinion in regard to rules for moldings no action was 
taken at this meeting in regard thereto. 

The secretary’s report showed an increase of twenty- 
five in the membership of the association. Also it was 
stated that pursuant to the resolution adopted at the 
general meeting the association had become a member 
of the National Rivers & Harbor Congress. In this 
connection it may be well to state that President Roose- 
velt had appointed a waterways commission. 

Association Affairs. 

A committee consisting of John B. Ransom, W. A. 
Gilchrist and Lewis Doster was appointed and was re- 
quested to submit to an attorney a statement of the 
railroad legislation which has been brought before the 
publie and to secure an opinion thereon. 

After a discussion on the advisability of removing 
the secretary’s office to some point in the south, it was 
decided not to take any definite step in this direction 
at the present time. Unless the geographical boundaries 
of the association shall change the office probably will 
remain in Chicago. 

National Delegates. 

Representatives were appointed to attend the meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Norfolk, Va., May 28 and 29, in- 
cluding the following: 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

John W. Love, Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

J. W. Oakford, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 

W. M. McCormick, Little River Lumber Company, Phila- 
deiphia. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Three States Lumber Company, Memphis. 

William Wilms, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chicago. 

John B. Ransom, John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville. 

Alternate, Lewis Doster, secretary, Chicago. 

Consumers’ Membership. 

It was decided to limit the consumers’ members to 
wholesale manufacturing consumers of hardwood buy- 
ing only in earload lots. 

A committee of five was appointed to confer with 
the hardwood flooring manufacturers relative to the 
flooring men becoming identified with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ association. 

Official Weights. 

The secretary was instructed to obtain accurate 
weights of all hardwoods, of different thicknesses and 
different conditions, and submit these weights for con- 
sideration at the next meeting. These weights were to 
include green lumber, lumber that had been drying 
from sixty to ninety days, and also that which had been 
in stock from four to six months. 

The deliberations of the executive board were inter- 
rupted in order to accept an invitation to luncheon from 
R. M. Carrier, at the Pendennis Club. 

The secretary was authorized to issue to each member 
of the association a certifieate of membership, this action 
being taken in response to numerous requests for such 
credentials. ? 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINERS’ ELEVENTH ANNUAL. 


Concise Review of Current Affairs by President Fosburg—Association’s Progress as Reflected by Secretary 
Walker’s Report—Importance Set Forth of North Carolina’s Pine Industry in Committee Recom- 
mendations—Grading as Presented by Chief Inspector Morris—Eloquence Given Free 
Scope at Banquet Which Terminates the Eleventh Annual. 


The eleventh annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, Incorporated, was held at the 
Monticello hotel, Norfolk, Va., March 21. 

At 11:30 o’elock sharp President Fosburgh called 
the meeting to order and without any preliminaries 
proceeded with his annual message, which follows: 


President Fosburgh’s Address. 


In looking back over the year which has passed since our 
last annual meeting I feel sure that you will all agree 
with me that there has been much for which we should feel 
thankful. 

With the exception of a short period, during the early 
part of last summer, the demand for our product has been 
amply sufficient to keep our mills steadily employed. As 
we look forward to the new year, upon which we are now 
about to enter, we find the present indications bright and 
promising. The remarkable activity which prevailed during 
the last year in all of our leading industries continues with- 
out any indication of early abatement. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the great lakes to the gulf, every sec- 
tion of this great country continues to enjoy its fair share 
of the remarkable development and prosperity which the 
last few years have brought to us. 

No better evidence of the splendid and healthful condition 
of our business interests can be shown than was the case 
last week when the terrific slump in the New York stock 
market swept away values amounting to several hundred 
million dollars within two days, yet not a single failure has 
been chronicled as a result. We all know, however, that 
storms often come when least expected, and in a great 
business, such as our association represents, we should ever 
be on the alert to guard against any danger which may 
suddenly confront us. 


Limit of Production. 

Our product is one which always should be governed by 
the laws of supply and demand, and every member of this 
association should constantly keep before him the fact that 
he owes himself no greater duty than to keep his production 
within the limits of the demand of his trade. Disaster and 
ruin have been brought to countless thousands in all lines 
of trade and business who, in times of greatest prosperity, 
have allowed themselves to accumulate stocks far larger in 
volume than the market could absorb. 

In years gone by, when we had no means of gathering and 
disseminating information in regard to the condition of our 
markets and the volume of stocks at our mills, it was easy 
to understand how a large percentage of our operators, and 
particularly those located at interior and isolated points, 
should continue to operate their mills and pile up their 
lumber in the face of a constantly decreasing demand. 
Through such unwise (yet generally unintentional unwise) 
methods hundreds of North Carolina pine operators have 
brought disaster and financial ruin upon themselves, through 
the deterioration in the quality of their lumber and the 
heavy carrying charges which they have necessarily been 
compelled to assume. 

Beyond this, in view of our rapidly diminishing supply 
of timber, I have always maintained that it is a duty 
which we owe not only to ourselves but to our country 
to put forth every effort within our power to conserve our 
remaining supply of timber to the greatest possible extent. 
In doing this I know of nothing which will contribute more 
largely than for every mill operator to make it an invariable 
rule to keep his output at all times within the limits of 
the requirements of the trade. With the excellent facilities 
now enjoyed by our association for collecting statistical 
information, our members should at no time find themselves 
in want of reliable advices regarding the general conditions 
of the trade. 

I cannot urge upon you too strongly the necessity of 
furnishing our secretary with such information regarding 
the condition of your stocks and orders as he may call 
upon you for from time to time. We must have your 
cordial cojperation in this work in order to make our in- 
formation complete and reliable and I trust it will be given 
in the future as cordially as in the past. 


Decline in Prices. 

In looking over the prices now prevailing upon our prod- 
uct it must be apparent to you all that the decline which 
occurred last summer, and which has not since been recov- 
ered, has placed us upon a far lower basis than has been 
and still is being obtained by the manufacturers of other 
competitive woods. Take hemlock for an illustration. Here 
is a wood infinitely inferior in quality to ours, and yet its 
producers have not the slightest trouble in any of the 
northern and eastern markets in obtaining from $2 to $4 a 
thousand more than we are able to obtain for our product. 
The values of white pine also have been steadily advancing 
— the last year and the same can be said of some other 
woods. 

These facts cannot justify anyone in making the state- 
ment that our product is being sold at unreasonably high 
prices. On the other hand. you must stop to consider that 
the price of stumpage, of labor, of supplies and of practically 
every article required or used in the production of our 
lumber has been constantly increasing in price. 

We must still add to this the loss which every operator 
has for a long time been compelled to suffer from lack of 
transportation facilities, causing the shutting down of our 
mills, often for days or even weeks at a time, and entailing 
losses that are well nigh incalculable. Taking these things 
into consideration, I do not hesitate to say to you gentle- 
men that at present prices you are not getting anything like 
adequate or legitimate returns upon your investments. 

If I am correct in this view of the present situation 
and I feel quite sure that no operator in this room will 
hesitate to indorse my statement—there can be only one 
result expected. ‘That result must be higher prices on our 
product and that within the near future. 


Increase in Membership. 

As our session will be a short one and we have a large 
amount of business to transact I shall not consume your 
time in touching upon the work which during the last year 
has been accomplished by the various departments of our 
association. The annual reports of our secretary, treasurer, 
chief inspector and various standing committees will give 
you full and complete information on these matters, and I 
feel sure they will be of deep interest to every member. 

The increase in our membership during the last year 
(about 40 percent) should be particularly gratifying to all, 
and is substantial evidence that the value of our association 
work is highly appreciated by the operators throughout our 
territory. 











In conclusion I desire to extend to one and all of our 
members my sincere thanks for their cordial support in all 
matters pertaining to our work during the time in which 
I have had the honor to act as your president. I have 
always felt that the best interests of the association would 
be subserved if you would limit the term of your president 
to one or not more than two years. I have now occupied 
the office for two years, and as we have an.abundant supply 
of able and competent men, amply qualified to serve you 
faithfully and well, I desire to request that you do not 
ask me to be a candidate for reélection for the ensuing 
year. 

Throughout the address of President Fosburgh all 
present manifested much interest and at the close 
gave him several hearty rounds of applause. 

The next order of business was the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, but President Fos- 
burgh explained that as these had been printed and 
sent to all of the members a motion for their dispen- 
sation would be in order, and upon the motion of 
Vice President John A. Wilkinson the reading of the 
minutes was dispensed with. 

The report of the treasurer, W. B. Roper, came 
next, in which were given figures showing that the 
association was in a healthy condition financially and 
that it had accomplished a great deal for its members 


in this way in the last year. The report in detail 
was as follows: 
Treasurer’s Statement. 
Assets. Liabilities 
nn ee yea 128.00 
Funds in hands of inspectors.......... 35.87 
Assessments past due (estimated).... 450.00 
Bills receivable (other than assessments 
eer eres erin aren 224.91 
Addressograph account............... 406.30 
rer err ee rrr re 769.90 
Bonds National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
COORIE COPPOCRTIORs o.cccrcccccccsses 400.00 
Bills payable (note Norfolk National).. $ 400.00 
a rrr er ee banaue hee os 2,014.98 
$2,414.98 $2,414.98 
Disbursements. ~—-,. 
Cash on hand March 1, 1906........ $ 241.¢ 
Receipts March 1, 1906, to February 
a Sry 17,278.94 
Disbursements March 1, 1906, to 
February 28, 1907 (as per vouchers 
No. 861 to No. 1408, inclusive)... .$17,307.73 
Interest and exchange.............. 85.82 
Cash on hand February 28, 1907.... 128.00 
$17,521.55 $17,5 21.5 


Disbursements and receipts by departments for year ard 
ing February 28, 1907: 

Receipts. 
tg 
OF 


Disbursements. 
Cash on hand March 1, 1906........ 
SOROTEE SG hc occ sccescccnesescec® 
Inspection department 
Rate and claim department.......... 
Statistical department.............. 
Directory department............... 
Bonds National Lumber Manufactur 


6,513.2 11 
4,910.69 1, 
09 45 1 









ers’ Credit Corporation........... 
BGES PRPGR. oc cccvccceccescecsess 400.00 
Cash balance February 28, 1907..... 128.00 
$17,5 21.5 $17,521.55 


Classified statement of disbursements ik prewes for 


twelve months ending February 28, 1907: 

Disbursements. ~~ 
Cash on hand March 1, 1906........ $ 
Directory advertising............... 
Directory subscriptions............. 1,1 


Wholesale directory.............. ‘ 
Addressing and mailing............. 
TASES 50.050 6c chee eresceuse 
Miscellaneous receipts.............. 
I Ns ag da sig.e's 5 wis we Ca e'a 
BE Eee ee ee 10,149.71 
Adjusting claims. Perererer res m ,366.67 
985.00 





Rate book adv ns gg pa tas a aee eae 7 712. 00 
Se MIO: FIs 6 8 5.0.04 60s cd ccrssuce 352.96 
Note Norfolk National... .....ccce0- 400.00 


ND: BRIE 5 osc ccccssccinccccle F 
Expense soliciting.................. 
Expense stationery and printing..... 


206. S81 
0 





Iixpense postage, telegraph and tele 

BED 6. 0.5.0:6.0.5-0 00.005. 046.05 4040 6800 
MUROMNS. DOMOTEL. «0 02s ccc ccccccccn 
HEEMOMSS TONE... ccc ccccegesccccsecs 
Expense meetings............. 
Expense secretary traveling......... 
expense National Lumber Manufac 

turers’ Association............... 540.00 
Expense inspection............sse+. 2,418.88 
a WEIS TUB. ccc c cc esssvecsen 178.46 
Cash advances to inspectors......... 35.87 


Miscellaneous disbursements. 
Addressograph om ° 
Office furniture. cia wintem inte 66 





Bonds National. Lumber Manufactur 


ers’ Association.......... Geen aus 400.00 
Cash on hand February 28, 1907.... 128.00 
$17,521.55 $17,521.55 


Upon motion of W. L. Clack the treasurer’s report 

was ordered approved and filed. 
Secretary Walker’s Report. 

The report of the secretary was next in order. Mr. 
Walker outlined the work of the association accom- 
plished during the last year by its various depart- 
ments, and had several new suggestions to make in 
regard to new work for the coming year and the 
policy of the association. The report follows: 





It is my privilege and my pleasure to submit to this body 
my fourth annual report of the work of the association, 
and to say by way of introduction that while the last year 
has presented a number of difficult problems to be met and 
solved and on the whole has been a period of readjustment 
for the association, as well as for the industry at large, yet 
| am able to report a more flourishing condition of the asso- 
ciation work than at any previous time. 


Membership and Output. 


On March 1, 1903, when the association first entered upon 
its present line of work, we had a membership of twenty- 
seven firms, representing an annual output of 450,000,uuu0 
feet; the dues were $25 per annum. On March 1, 1904, the 
membership had increased to thirty, with an output of 
450,000,000 feet, although the dues had been increased to 
one-half cent a thousand feet. On March 1, 1905, the mem- 
bership numbered thirty-six, with an output of 540,000,000 
feet, and during the year the dues had been further in- 
creased to 1 cent a thousand feet. On March 1 of last year 
we had 125 members (representing an annual output of 
00,000,000 feet), thirty-three of whom with an output of 
220,000,000 had come into the association by virtue of its 
consolidation with the South Carolina Lumber Association. 
During the last year we have taken in seventy new mem- 
bers, and have lost nineteen through resignation and six 
for the nonpayment of dues, leaving a net gain in member 
ship of forty-five. Of those who resigned three or four 
withdrew on account of retiring from business, and a major- 
ity of the others on account of the increase in the minimum 
assessment to $4 a month. A list of the new members 
together with those who have resigned follows: 

New members taken in from March 1, 1906, to February 
28, 1907: 

Oliver, Godwin & Lynch, Pine Level. 

Pickett Lumber Company, Redwood. 

Florence Planing & Grist Mill, Florence. 

Newby & White, Hertford. 

A. C. House, Weldon. 

Kanawha Lumber Corporation, 

Cc. R. Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 

Rock Ford Manufacturing peneaey, 

Purvis Lumber Mills, Purvis. 

Ilarnett Lumber Company, Cambro. 

E. S. & E. H. Parsons, Parksley, Va. 

sroaddus & Ives Lumber Company, New 

Sikes Lumber Company, Fayetteville. 

George W. Brill Lumber Company, Ford, Va. 

J. B. Griffin, Woodland. 

Duke & Smith, Norfolk, Va. 

Shaw Land & Timber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Plymouth Lumber Company, Plymouth. 

J. T. & J. Bradshaw, Maynard, Va. 

Oates & Oliver Lumber Company, Fayetteville. 

W. T. Carrington Lumber Company, Durham. 

Dixie Lumber Company, Washington. 

D. W. Brown, Pinewood, 8. 

Hilton Lumber Company, Wilmington. 

J. R. Hawes, Atkinson. 

Building & Lumber Company, 

J. D. Judd, Raleigh. 

James Lumber Company, Durham. 

W. T. Carlton Lumber Company, Lattimore. 

W. J. Downing Lumber Company, Salisbury, Md. 

J. S. Gordy & Bro., Mappsville, Va. 

Charles A. Brown & Bro., Cleveland. 

J. Beale Johnson, Barclaysville. 

Eddy Lake Cypress Company, Eddy Lake, 8. C. 

H. B. McCall, Effingham, 8. C. 

A. Cameron, Vass. 

Ames Bros., Pungoteague, Va. 

B. F. Gay, Smithfield, Va. 

C. C. Simpson, Westminster, 8S. C. 

J. D. Lawrence, Weldon. 

John J. Dominick, Prosperity, 8. C. 

Sutton & McGaskill, Gandor. 

Carskaddon, Young & Co., May, 8. C. 

—— Bros., Statesville. 

L. Satler Lumber Company, Blackstone, Va. 

L. yo ned & Co., Timmonsville, 8. C. 

Booth & Rembert Lumber Company, Sumter, 8. C. 

Taylor-Cook Cypress Company, Brunswick, Ga. 

Pembroke Planing Mill Company, l’embroke. 


Conway, 8. C. 


Elm City. 


Bern. 


Greenville. 


A. J. Davis, Troy, 8. C. 
A I’. Vessey, Clay. 
B. Sasser, Kenly. 


ee. River Lumber’ C ompany, Blackstone, Va. 
J. G. Graham, Gourdin, 8. C. 
The Edgerton Lumber Company, 
Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, 
E. B. Lassiter, l’otecasi. 

Warwick Lumber Company, Suffolk, Va. 
George M. Hicks, New Zion, 8. (. 

Marion County Lumber Company, Sanford. 
Broadway Lumber Company, Sanford. 
I{utton & Bourbonnais, Hickory. 

J. L. Guy, Camden. 

Norris & Sons, Barnesville. 

S. R. Fowle & Son, Washington. 

S. R. Lown Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va 
Dockery Lumber Company, Rockingham. 
Trent River Lumber Company, New Bern 
J. D. Overton, Nashville. 

Clark Lumber Company, Wilmington. 
Total, 70. 


lackstone, Va. 
Elizabeth City. 


Members resigned from March 1, 1906, to February 2s, 
1907 : 
= J. Sheperd, Rawling, Va. 


ralghman Lumber Company, Sellers, 8. C. 


W. J. Snead Lumber Company, Greenwyod. 
Sumter Lumber Company, Sumter, 8. C. 

A. + Barton. Charleston. 

LD. Brown, Pinewood, 8. C. 


Boyle Manufacturing Company, Jamesville. 

W. T. Galton Lumber Company, Lattimore. 
Carolina Manufacturing Company, Charlotte. 

Cc. M. Davis Lumber Company, Davis Station, &. C. 
‘ J. Dominick, Prosperity. 

J. Downing Lumber Company, Salisbury, Md. 
edisto Lumber Company, Branchville, 8. C. 
Freeman & Freeman, Wasbington. 

J. B. Griffin, Woodland. 
Hutton & Bourbonnais, 
J. D. Lawrence, Weldon. 
Palmetto Lumber Company, McBee, 8. C. 
Neal-Morse Lumber Company, Watha. 
Total, 19. 
Members dropped for pespayment of dues from March 1, 
1906, to February 28, 1907: 


Hickory. 
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rT. J. DuBose Lumber Company, Oswego, 8S. C. 
Elliott Lumber Company, Elliott, S. C. 
Florence Planing & Grist Mills, Florence, 8. C. 

Lee & Tillottson, Washington. 

Oates & Olive Lumber Company, Fayetteville. 

Edwin Wilson, St. Charles, 8S. C. 

Total, 6. . 

This gain in membership is a very gratifying commentary 
upon the coherence and stability of the association no mat- 
ter how unfavorable general conditions may be. This is 
largely due to the fact that the association offers much of a 
tangible character, such as our supervision of grading and 
adjustment of claims, rate information, statistics etc., etc., 
which are independent of conditions, and also to the fact 
that the belief in associated effort is becoming more and 
more fixed in the mind of the average business man. 

In connection with this matter of membership I should 
like to suggest for your consideration that the executive 
committee be authorized at its discretion to employ a man 
to travel all the while among both members and nonmem- 
bers, with the view of persuading the nonmembers to be- 
come members, and of educating members up to the full 
advantages of the association work. Such a man could inter- 
est many of our members in the work of our statistical de- 
partment and could explain the methods for filling out our 
reports. He could also explain in full the work of all of 
the several branches of our association, and as a large 
number of our members are not able to attend our meeting 
but rarely occasional visits frem some one of this character 
would be the connecting link between the member and the 
association and would be calculated to maintain a maximum 
of interest in and loyalty to the work. 

Revenue. 


In my annual report March 1, 1906, I estimated that our 
receipts during the previous year would be between $15,000 
and $18,000. The treasurer’s statement which has just 
been read shows receipts from all sources to have been 
$17,121.55. Of this amount $10,149.71 only was derived 
from assessments, the balance, $6,971.84, being derived 
from other sources. This revenue comes chiefly from the 
rate, claim and directory departments and it will thus be 
seen that aside from the value of these departments to our 
members the revenue which they provide makes possible 
much of the balance of our work. From the treasurer's 
statement of receipts and disbursements by departments 
it will be seen that the inspection department is conducted 
at a net expense of $3,500 a year and the statistical de- 
partment at a net ex se of $1,100. The rate department 
shows a gain of $100, which means that this department 
performs its services for the members, supplying them with 
rate books ete. for nothing, although we charge this de- 
partment several hundred dollars for our fixed expenses, 
rent, secretary’s salary ete., so in reality this department 
provides a considerable net revenue. The directory depart- 
ment shows a net expense of $175. This, however, is due to 
the fact that we have charged in this year’s expense ac- 
count the cost of the compilation of our forthcoming direc 
tory of pine lumber manufacturers and our forthcoming 
directory of retail lumber dealers, amounting to about $500. 
As these books have not yet come from the printer they 
have not yet begun to produce a revenue. We anticipate a 
revenue of at least $2,000 from these sources. This de- 
partment is also made to bear about $500 of our fixed 
expenses, rent, salaries ete. that would otherwise have to 
come from other revenue and thus materially impair the 
efliciency of the other departments of our work if this ile- 
partment were not maintained. Publications of this «le- 
partment are furnished our members free of charge. 

While discussing the matter of revenue we feel that it is 
a cause for congratulation that the work of our association 
is conducted by a smaller assessment on its members thin 
is the case with any similar association in the Unit2d 
States. Among a few of the prominent ones are the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 5 
cents a thousand; Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
2% cents; Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 2 to 3 
cents; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 2 to 21; 
cents. Will you not anticipate any difficulty in maintain- 
ing the work of the association as it is at present organized 
during the coming year upon the present assessment? 

General Office Work. 

During the past year our correspondence has necessitated 
the writing of 6,000 personal letters, being at the rate of 
twenty a day, as against fourteen for the previous year and 
nine a day for two years ago. During the same period we 
have issued 250 circulars and reports to the members, a 
total of 50,000 individual pieces of mail in addition to the 
large amount of circularizing necessitated by the work of 
our rate and directory departments. During the year we 
have issued two market reports on North Carolina pine and 
on shortleaf framing, longleaf dimension. These market 
reports are not now distributed generally to the trade at 
— as was formerly the case but go to the members 
only. 





Inspection Department. 

The work of this department will be fully covered by the 
report of our chief inspector, R. H. Morris. I shall merely 
take occasion to congratulate the association upon the able 
manner in which this work is being conducted by the chief 
inspector and by our other official inspector, W. T. Currie, 
who on July 15, 1906, was appointed by the executive 
committee on account of the large increase in the work of 
this department. Not only does this work effect a very 
large direct saving to the members but its moral effects 
as an insurance against unfair claims makes it worth many 
times its cost. 

Rate and Claim Department. 

We have reissued our official rate book during the year, 
together with three supplements, therein noting the changes 
in rates that have occurred. Three hundred and sixty of 
these books are now used by our members, as against 250 
last year and 124 for the year before, and in addition we 
have sold 102 of the books at $10 each to subscribers, 
chiefly among the wholesale trade. From these it will be 
seen that our book is used very much more extensively 
than ever before, and therefore wields a much greater in- 
fluence toward uniformity of prices, and is now looked upon 
as an absolutely indispensable requisite to every lumber- 
man’s office who handles car shipments. 

In reissuing this book I think it would be desirable to 
show the rates which apply from the various milling points 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina up to the Virginia 
gateways or Norfolk, as most yellow pine dimension and a 
good deal of our other lumber is sold f.o.b. cars at the 
mill. ‘This information would therefore add much value 
to the book. 

During the year we have established a claim bureau 
in connection with this department and have so far filed 
fifty-two claims for our members. 

We have effected settlement of a fair proportion of these, 
but the majority are still pending; none of our claims 
has so far been declined. Our bureau investigates all 
claims before filing and obtains the proper supporting 
papers, and the claim agents for the railroads have so far 
shown a disposition to treat our bureau with much consid- 
eration. The charge we make for this service is 5 percent 
of the amount collected and a minimum charge of $1. We 
shall be gratified to have the members patronize this feature 
of our work more liberally in the future. 

Directory Department. 

Early in the last year this department published a direc- 
tory of the pine lumber manufacturers in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, showing the nature of the 
operation of each firm. This information is of value to the 
association in extending its membership and in conducting 
its work, but its chief value comes from the revenue it pro- 
vides—as we have sold several hundred of the books at $5 
each. They have been bought by the wholesalers chiefly 


and we believe that this will contribute to the extension 
of the trade of this section. We have furnished this book 
free to the members. In about six weeks we shall issue 
a new edition greatly improved and up to date and we 
expect a revenue of $2,000 from this source. 

We have also published during the year a directory of the 
wholesalers of our lumber and have about ready for issuance 
six small directories of the retail lumber dealers in the 
states to which our lumber moves—New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina—thoroughly revised to date. These will be furnished 
to the members and should be of much value to them in the 
extension of their trade. We have in our directory depart- 
ment addressograph mailing lists of the manufacturers of 
our lumber, of the wholesalers and of the retailers, which 
lists are at the service of the members, and have been used 
extensively during the last year in soliciting business and 
in general advertising. 

Statistical Department. 

We have frequent reminders of the work of this branch 
of the association in the reports received from time to time. 
And as statistics are not very comprehensive unless care- 
fully scrutinized I shall mot present any extensive statistics 
at the present time. During the year we have discontinued 
the weekly exchange report, on which was listed the items 
our members desired to sell and those that the wholesale 
trade wished to buy. During the year the issuance of 
weekly sales or market reports on North Carolina pine, 
shortleaf framing and longleaf dimension were authorized, 
but the former of these were discontinued, but the reports 
on shortleaf framing and longleaf dimension are now issued 
biweekly and contain much valuable information. 

We have not been able to accomplish much during the 
year in the matter of unifying the statistics compiled by 
this association and the other southern pine associations in 
order that intelligent comparisons may be drawn between 
them. We are, however, exchanging more or less informa- 
tion with them which we think is of value to our mem- 
bers, in hopes that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which meets in Norfolk in May, may take 
some steps toward furthering this plan. 

The United States Forest Service, in connection with the 
census bureau, is compiling figures showing the output of 
the mills of the country for last year, and as they are 
making a very thorough canvass of the entire country we 
have not undertaken to compile this information for this 
section, as it would merely be a duplication of work. We 
hope that the report of the Forest Service will be ready 
_— publication at the time of the national meeting in 
May. 

The work of the statistical department has improved 
very largely during the last year as regards the number of 
replies which we receive to our requests for information. 
However, a very great deal remains to be accomplished in 
this directory. The importance of accurate statistics is 
in fact one of the most vital factors in the conduct of an 
industry of this sort, as it would seem quite reasonable and 
it might be desirable to make a discrimination between the 
dues which a member who sends in his reports must pay 
and those which one who does not furnish the association 
with information must pay; in other words, we could in- 
crease the dues to 1% cents a thousand, but provide that 
when the regular monthly report accompanies the assess- 
ment a concession be made of % cent. Our reports could 
then be sent to all of our members. 


Credit Rating. 

The efficiency of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, a branch of which is operated in con- 
nection with our work, has materially improved during the 
year, as has also the number of inquiries for credit infor- 
mation received from our members. We would be pleased 
to correspond with any of our members who are not satis- 
fied with the credit information that they are receiving 
from other sources, as we are confident that they can secure 
more from the national credit corporation and at smaller 
cost than from any other source. 


Meetings. 

There have been four meetings of the directors held 
during the last year, June 13, August 16, November 22 
and January 31: also the semiannual meeting of the mem- 
bership held at Charleston, S. C., October 11 and 12, which 
was the most largely attended meeting in the history of the 
association and was an unqualified success in every way. 

The membership of the association has become so large 
and the territory embraced within it so extensive that it 
would appear that much good would result from holding 
state or sectional meetings from time to time, as it is 
hardly practicable for the bulk of the membership to attend 
the majority of the general meetings. In this way local 
matters could be much more effectively dealt with and the 
coherence of the association maintained to much better ad- 
vantage and its strength develop much more rapidly. It 
would also appear to be desirable to follow the example of 
some of the other associations and hold certain general 
meetings during the year which would devote themselves 
entirely to a thorough discussion of one subject, such as in- 
spection, together with standards of manufacture and all 
questions pertaining thereto. Similar meetings could be 
held to discuss transportation matters and rates etc. These 
meetings could be held under the auspices of the various 
committees having these branches of the association work 
in charge and a thorough-going program could be carefully 
mapped out. Under the present arrangement it is impossible 
with the large variety of topics which come before our 
meetings to go thoroughly into these important branches of 
the lumber industry. 

Jamestown Exposition. 

The Jamestown exposition will next month open the 
gates on what promises to be the most largely attended 
as well as the most unique exposition in the history of such 
productions. 

This association, which from the nature of the case 
should be one of its sponsors, has taken no steps toward 
being represented in any way. While it is now too late 
to arrange for the installation of an exhibit, we can yet 
accomplish a good deal in another direction, and I would 
therefore suggest that this association take the lead in a 
movement for a National Lumberman’s Day during the 
period of the exposition. The exposition officials have al- 
ready signified their willingness to set aside a day in Oc- 
tober for such an occasion, and as thousands of lumbermen 
will attend the exposition a majority of them would time 
= visits to such an occasion and thus make it a splendid 
event. 

A general committee with one representative from every 
association throughout the country could have the arrange- 
ments in charge. These would doubtless consist of a con- 
vention on the grounds with a number of speakers, a trip 
to Jamestown island and a subscription banquet. The expo- 
sition company would gladly furnish the convention hall. 
and as the individuals would bear each his own share of 
the other expenses no financial obligation would rest upon 
the committee or this association. The factors which would 
lend interest to the occasion would be its social or fraternal 
aspects and the size of the gathering. A registration bu- 
reau would enable friends from distant sections of the 
country to meet. By taking action on this matter at the 
present time it would assume tangible shape for presenta- 
tion to the National association when it meets here in 
May. As representing this section we would, however, take 
the initiative. 





Review and Outlook. 

The last year has been a period of readjustment both for 
the association and for the individual manufacturers and 
has involved more or less difficulty and worry. However, 
occasional periods of this kind are characteristic of all in- 





dustrial life and each teaches a lesson which will help us 
to avoid a recurrence. Present indications point to a pros- 
perous year and we should prepare to participate in the 
general prosperity. Despite sundry legislative attempts to 
thwart nature itself the drift toward coéperation and 
mutual aid is more pronounced than ever before through- 
out industrial life. During the last four years a thousand 
coéperative commercial and agricultural organizations have 
been formed, which may be taken as an indication of the 
extensiveness of the movement. Our industrial life has 
become so intricate that its problems can be dealt with in- 
telligently—not by sweeping legislative enactments but by 
the thoughtful action of the men who are devoting their 
lives to the development of that particular branch of in- 
dustry, so we may be assured that any attempt to check 
the development of the trade organizations must from the 
nature of things prove abortive and our highest good lies 
in developing our association to the farthest limits of the 
capabilities with a firm belief in the beneficence of our 
efforts and an equally firm belief in the impotence of any 
attempt to alter the plan of nature. 


Report of Chief Inspector. 

Chief Inspector R. H. Morris was next called upon 
to give an account of his work for the last year, 
which he did very creditably. He dwelt upon the 
subject of conditions in the eastern markets from 
his point of view, the market situation generally and 
the matter of uniformity in grading. His address 
throughout was received with marked attention and 
much interest was manifested. His report follows: 


A report of the work done by the inspection bureau for 
the year ending March 1, 1907, is herewith submitted; and 
a few comparisons as to our growth and what other asso 
ciations are doing along the same lines may be interesting 
and worthy of record and I would ask members to keep the 
official proceedings, which will be placed in their hands in 
due time, within easy reach for occasional reference, as I 
feel sure such reference will prove beneficial. The last 
year has been a very busy one for your inspection bureau. 
With an unprecedented increase of membership since the 
consolidation of interests in November, 1905, of the South 
and North Carolina associations the market conditions 
which have prevailed during the greater part of 1906, the 
great scope of territory into which our product goes, to- 
gether with an output amounting to something over 1,000.,- 
000,000 feet annually, you can readily form a pretty fair 
idea of the proposition. 

Personnel of the Department. 

Before touching upon the subject of what we have 
done in the matter of inspections etc. during the year I 
want to bring to notice one point in connection with the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Its inspection 
department consists of a chief, eleven men devoting their 
time to the mills—258 in number—and five engaged on 
claims exclusively. As a matter of course the yellow piners 
have a much larger annual output than we, but compari- 
sons are unnecessary. 

Our force in the field at present consists of two inspec- 
tors. The increase in the number of complaints (brought 
about from causes of which we speak later) has kept your 
chief inspector almost entirely at the market end for the 
last half year and prospects are that he will have to con- 
tinue in that field, ranging from Baltimore to Boston and 
from Buffalo to Pittsburg, taking in as a matter of course 
many small cities and towns, until more care is exercised in 
preparing and shipping our lumber or conditions become 
changed at the market or consuming end of the _ busi- 
ness. 

Troubles of Inspection. 

During the year ending March 1, 1907, there have been 
196 inspections made at the mills. One hundred and eighty- 
six complaints or claims have been handled during this 
period. On twenty-eight no allowance, forty-four adjusted, 
and 114 referred to complainants. 

In many instances—in almost every instance, in fact— 
where flooring was the bone of contention I found the 
trouble was precipitated by the dealer having previously 
gotien something better than he was entitled to. We have 
threshed over this matter of uniform grading many times 
and it seems hardly necessary to take time now with the 
same subject. 

We all know that market conditions have some bearing 
in this matter of grades—a great deal in fact—but I as- 
sure you, if your stock is nicely manufactured, dressed 
smoothly and consistently graded, you need not be appre- 
hensive about its going. 

The same can be said of bill stuff and dimension. One 
very bad feature in connection with some claims we have 
had in hand was bad ends. Suppose you ordered a 12-inch 
belt, 36 feet 6 inches long, on receipt of which your fore- 
man would come in your office and report that said belt 
was strictly O. K. but about eighteen inches of one end was 
rotten or bad to the extent that you could not use it for 
the purpose intended—may be to drive the log, which 
needed that belt just as quick as you could get it on—what 
would you do? “O. K.” the invoice and say nothing to 
your supply house? 

As Paddy would say, “I hear a dozen silent Noes! thun- 
dering out.’ To relate even a part of the experiences that 
have been mine during the last year would fill a volume. 
Visions of prime, merchantable, standard, rejects, culls, “de- 
batables’’—this last a recent special in connection with 
railroad construction—flooring, ceiling, partition, No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, float by—some good, some bad, some indiffer- 
ent, all lumber—and the manufacturers thereof claiming 
their product to be beyond criticism, pass in rapid pro- 
cession through our minds. 

Getting back to the matter of inspection. Experience 
of the last year and in view of conditions relative to timber 
supply now and to come, I am ready to believe there should 
be more lucid interpretation as to what constitutes a coarse 
knot, for instance; and will one or two red knots, 2 inches 
in diameter say, with straw holes 4 inch in diameter, con- 
demn an 8x9 tie or an 8x16—28 stringer or any other size 
stick—what is or what constitutes an unsound knot? 


Something About Rules. 

I frequently run onto people who are forever pulling out 
a book of rules and reading it or quoting what this or that 
must be in the endeavor to convert one to their way of 
looking at the proposition. 

Rules are all right so far as intent and purpose goes. 
Listen to an extract from “Rules for Grading Pine Lum- 
ber’? taken from Mississippi and Wisconsin Valley White 
Pine associations’ (which is, by the way, Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association) book of rules for grading un- 
der general instructions: 

“No arbitrary rules for the inspection of lumber can be 
maintained with satisfaction. The variation from any given 
rule are numerous and suggested by practical common 
sense etc.” = 

Judgment in addition to common sense is, after all, 
coupled with experience, the inspectcr’s stock in trade, and 
I want to say that while I respect and observe rules, for 
about twenty-five years in the white and yellow pine trade 
I have endeavored to incorporate common sense and judg- 
ment in my work. I have had wholesalers and others tell 
me when I referred to uses that certain material was 
adapted to, “You have nothing to do with that; you are 
supposed to go by the rules.” I want to say, however, 
while I endeavor to place credit or discredit where it be- 
longs I cannot agree with such argument. 


Explicitness Essential. 
I have been down in coal mines, upon trestles, into heavy 
strnetural operations, ¢ar building plants, dwellings, barns 
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and “bum” hotels in order to get and keep posted—to say 
nothing of the hundreds of wholesale and retail yards— 
and rubbed up against all sorts of people engaged in 
handling lumber of every description and I think there 
should be a certain amount of explanation along with orders 
as far as practicable. I refer now to bill stuff more par- 
ticularly. In the matter of dressed board product—flooring, 
ceiling ete.—there is a diversity of market and a difference 
in the standards of requirements in the lumber trade, just 
as there is in any other commodity. Take groceries for ex- 
ample, or dry goods. New England doesn’t take the same 
line of goods that Pennsylvania does, as a general thing, 
because conditions are quite different, and you should fa- 
miliarize yourselves with these differences as regards your 
product. 

;' Occasionally a buyer places an order with some of you 
for a ear of flooring, say, to go into a particular market. 
You are not supposed to know whether or not it will answer 
the dealer’s requirements or come up to his expectations. 
The buyer having gotten it at a low figure, perhaps, is will- 
ing to take chances on its going through. Mr. Dealer kicks 
and refuses the car, saying it is not what he bought etc. 
The buyer refers back to you and expects you to stand for 
all the trouble, reduction and demurrage that may be tacked 
on. Haven’t some of you had that experience? 





JOHN R. WALKER, OF NORFOLK, VA.; 
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R. H. MORRIS, OF NORFOLK, VA.; 
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Lumber Papers Help. 


have been surprised at some of the invoices shown me, 
which indicated that good, clean, well sawn and dried, well 


Another thing which I am sure is of importance to our graded lumber was readily recognized. 
membership : 


In this era of wonderful progress it seems to me that a 
careful and consistent perusal of the lumber press is abso- 
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lumber Longleaf flooring from western mills invoiced as No. 1 or 


doing, No. 2 common has been a pretty sharp competitor in certain 
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and hardwoods—all of which have a direct bearing and in- Having seen several carloads carrying from 30 to 50 
fluence upon your business and, as some of you know, are percent equal to our No. 2 and better, which was used as 


I am only repeating an argument by dealers against our product, leads me to 


I come say that a move toward uniform grading in conjunction with 
to stay, but I want to add that never in its history was it our longleaf manufacturers would be a step in the right 
In my travels in your interests throughout the direction. 


its varied requirements, In closing this report it occurs to me that, all points 


learn from some of my o!d- considered, we have had comparatively few complaints. I 
unhesitatingly know that all complaints made have not been referred to 

that if our members will only put up their product in ship your secretary for attention, but, as noted before, your 
want inspection bureau, consisting of two, actively engaged in 

for business and the prices will be all that could be desired. the field, has been fully occupied and in some instances un- 
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tract mills remote from their base of operation the import- 
ance of compelling such mills to ship exactly according to 
orders and see to it also that those responsible for ship- 
ments know what rules of inspection stand for. There has 
been many a dollar paid on freight account that should 
have been turned into your pockets just because a few bad 
ends or a few rotten culls were run off the skids on to the 
car as presumably the easiest way to dispose of them. 


Amicable Relations. 


One more matter occurs to me that I think is note- 
worthy, based on actual experience. A car of lumber of 
a nature not acceptable to the dealer to whom it was 
shipped, on account of stain and culls contained therein, 
was refused. His yard was the only one in that locality and 
as a matter of fact no dealer within a hundred miles could 
handle the car, it not being suitable to the trade. There 
was no way of turning it over and, as noted, the lumber 
was badly off—the result of not knowing the requirements. 
There was nothing to do but to make as good a settlement 
as possible, which was finally accomplished and the dealer 
took it in. 

In this work I realize that a mutual interest exists be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer. One cannot get along 
very well without the other and with this in mind I en- 
deaver to work upon that principle just as far as possible. 
| don’t think it policy to antagonize, though I don't always 
agree with the party in hand. If I find no grounds for 
complaint I so state it, give reasons and try to convince the 
other fellow. If I find cause for complaint I size up the 
situation and endeavor to make the best settlement possi 
ble for you at the same time. Leave your customer in such 
a frame of mind that you may be able to come again. 

There are numberless points applicable to individual 
cases, as we rarely find any two similar. I have endeavored 
to make this report one of instruction and record from the 
fact that our association covers a wide range of territory, 
and while I regret that I cannot be in two or more places at 
once this will serve as a reminder that my desire tends 
that way. 

Now the last word—tend to your knitting, keep posted, 
make good lumber. The future was never brighter for you 
than right now. 


Upon motion the report of Inspector Morris was re- 
ceived and filed. 

The next order of business was the report of the 
market committee, and R. J. Camp, chairman of this 
committee, responded. Mr. Camp’s report was ex- 
temporaneous. His report is embodied in the follow- 
ing: 

Krom the information collected by your secretary I will 
report the condition of stock and orders on hand, giving 
the sold and unsold as shown by twenty-six of the largest 
firms in the association. 

This report shows a very gratifying condition of box 
lumber and lower grades, being oversold on box and culls 
19,170,000 feet. From the information gathered by your 
committee we find that conditions are certainly in very 
good shape, more especially as to box lumber, and in better 
shape than they have been for more than a year; even 
better, in my opinion, than they were in the fall of 1905 and 
the spring of 1906. for the reason that at that time prices 
were advancing, causing a great deal of speculative buying, 
especially in December, 1905, and January, 1906. Orders 
ure being placed now for immediate shipment and we 
find from the information we have from the consuming 
centers that the tendency is upward, more so than for six 
or eight months, and we are getting better prices, 

Krom the information compiled from our members we 
find that the prevailing prices on 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
edge box and on redheart edge are $1 a thousand higher 
than when our last report was issued. In dressed lumber 
we find the prevailing prices on 13-16 flooring, all widths, 
are $1 higher; on 4-4, 5-4, 64 and 8&4 No. 4 edge 
boards, surfaced, 50 cents higher, and 50 cents on all 
widths of roofers. On shortleaf framing we find the pre- 
vailing prices on 2x8, 12 to 18 feet, 50 cents higher, and 
$1 on 2x8, 20 to 32 feet. 

The secretary will send out a new 
lew days giving these changes. 


market report in a 


The report was received and filed. 

The report of the inspection committee was the next 
thing slated, and the chairman, George W. Roper, re- 
ported as follows: 


Inspection Committee Report. 


I have not prepared any written report. However, you 
must have been impressed with the fact, after hearing the 
report of Mr. Morris, that we have outgrown our suit of 
clothes. The rules we adopted years ago were good enough 
then, but we grow, and the coat does not quite reach across 
the shoulders and otherwise does not fit. During the last 
few months Mr. Morris has been confronted with a good 
many questions that he could not answer because they were 
not in his book. As lumber gets higher priced it is neces- 
sary to grade a little closer and other conditions make it 
necessary to change the rules and make them more com- 
prehensive. 

The inspection committee has called a meeting to take 
place four weeks from today and we are then going through 
the rules and recommend certain changes in them. We will 
have them ready for the next meeting of the association, 
if it is your pleasure to do this. 

The inspection committee, while probably not having any 
right to do this, has always taken charge of our lumber 
standards. This matter was taken up in a committee meet- 
ing recently and our talk was confined to thin ceiling 
standards. I had at that meeting a standard which we 
use and have used frequently for export. 


Mr. Roper suggested that the association adopt this 
standard of ceiling, a drawing of which is given here- 
with. 




















The above drawing shows the standard for its ceil- 
ing adopted by the North Carolina Pine Association 
at its annual meeting. It will be seen that on the 
tonguing side the shoulder on one side (the rough) 
is a little longer than on the other (the dressed). A 
piece of ceiling manufactured by this standard is less 
liable to be damaged by the carpenter in nailing jt, 
and the tongue is not so liable to be split off, as the 
nail is driven into the solid wood. The drawing was 
made especially for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
George W. Roper, upon whose recommendation the 
standard was adopted. 


There is another question which came up before the com- 
mittee respecting the measurement of logs. We have a 
rule for measuring lumber and we have a grade for lum- 
ber but we do not have any recognized association standard 
for measuring logs. It is the sense of our committee that 
this association should adopt a standard for measuring 
logs and I will give you our reason. About 90 percent of 
the members of the association are using a Doyle rule; 
there may be about 10 percent of the members of the asso- 
ciation using the Minor rule. 

For the information of those who are unfamiliar with 
these rules I would state that the Doyle rule, as the size 
of the log decreases, gives a smaller percentage of board 
measure which would be deterrent to the loggers in cutting 
small and unprofitable timber. You will notice in a 9-inch 
log, by the Minor or two-third rule, you measure forty- 
eight feet in a 16-foot log and twenty-five feet in a 16-foot 
log by the Doyle rule. One good reason for adopting the 
Doyle rule is this: As you cut your timber closer the 
measurement under the Minor rule leans toward the con- 
tractor. I do not mean to take from the contractor any- 
thing that belongs to him, but it makes it naturally to the 
advantage of the contractor to cut closer. 

If ever there was a time when the lumbermen needed to 
preserve timber it is now. Our forests are fast diminish- 
ing. Any steps toward forestry methods must be adopted 
by the association. These two things—a standard for ceil- 
ing and log measurement—this committee wants to take up 
at this meeting of the association for your action. 

As to the revision of the rules we will have another meet- 
ing and bring it up then. 

President Fosburgh put the matter before the meet- 
ing for action, but R. JJ. Camp said that, as he re- 
called, it was customary for such matters to be con- 
sidered by a special committee on resolutions. Mr. 
Fosburgh agreed that such was the case, and stated 
that he would name such a committee before the ad- 
journment of the session. 

The next order of business was the report of the 
transportation committee, but J. A. Brown stated that 
as no business had been transacted by the commit- 
tee he therefore had no report to make. He said 
he had received little complaint, if any, but stated 
that he knew personally that there was great com- 
plaint throughout North and South Carolina and that 
something like 1,000 cars were needed in the terri- 
tory 100 miles around Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Brown said he called a meeting of his commit- 
tee for Wilmington, N. C., to confer with the general 
manager of the Atlantic Coast line with the view to 
getting better car service from that road. Not a mem- 
ber of the committee showed up and the only way 
he could explain their absence was by telling the gen- 
eral manager that his train was so late that the other 
members of the committee couldn’t get there. ‘‘The 
committee has done absolutely nothing,’’ he said. ‘*1 
called that meeting at Wilmington and they did not 
respond. ’’ 

The next order of business was the report of the 
trades relations committee, but owing to the absence 
of Capt. John L. Roper, the chairman, no report was 
made. Captain Roper, however, sent a letter explain- 
ing his absence, which was read by the secretary. The 
letter was as follows: 

Mr. John R. Walker, Secretary North Carolina Dine Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk, Va. 

My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your notice of the 
annual meeting, stating that the program includes reports 
from the chairmen of the standing committees and that you 
wish to have one from the trade relations committee. 1 
beg to state that nothing has occurred during the year to 
bring the trade relations committee together; hence we 
have transacted no business whatever and I really have no 
report to make. 

I also beg to acknowledge receipt of invitation to the 
banquet Thursday evening, for which please accept my sin- 
cere thanks, but my attendance is very uncertain, as I am 
expecting to be out of the city at that time. I trust you 
may have a good attendance of the membership and that 
your deliberations may be harmonious and result in bring- 
ing about that concert of action which is so necessary in 
advancing the interests of the lumber industry. 

With best wishes and kind regards to all the members, 
I am, yours very truly, JOHN L. ROPER. 

. S—In naming committees for another year kindly 
have my name omitted. My time is very much taken up 
with other matters and not being in close touch with lum- 
ber interests as formerly I am hardly fitted to act as a 
committeeman. 

Secretary Walker next read a communication from 
W. W. Ross and E. F. Perry, of the car stake equip- 
ment and complaint committee. The letter gave in 
detail the evidence offered by the committee at the 
joint hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C. 

Messrs. Ross and Perry stated that they believed 
they had scored a great point, in that they believed 
they had succeeded in proving to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the regulation of the rail- 
road companies requiring lumbermen to equip flat and 
gondola cars with temporary stakes from their own 
product, costing on the average of about $4 a ear, 
was unreasonable and unjust. The committee also 
believes that it has satisfied the commission of the 
practicability of equipping these cars with permanent 
steel stakes, as their witnesses testified that 160 cars 
thus equipped had been in use for three months and 
had proven perfectly satisfactory. ; 

The Commission has asked for further time to test 
cars equipped with steel stakes, and the committee 
requests that it be kept advised of any cars shipped 
by any of the members of the North Carolina Pine 
Association equipped with steel stakes, as it is a mat- 
ter of vital importance. 

It was suggested by Mr. Walker that as the roads 
on which these permanent stakes were being tested 
were very bitterly opposed to permanent equipment 
of flat and gondola cars, that some of the members 
of the association who operate logging roads equip 
one or two of their cars with steel stakes in order that 
a fair trial may be given them. 

Mr. Walker then read letters from several associa- 
tions stating that they would have representatives 
present at the meeting or that they regretted that 
they were unable to do so. Among them was a letter 
from James Sherlock Davis, president of the New 


York Lumber Trade Association, stating that he was 
unable to accept the invitation extended him to at- 
tend the meeting and expressing his gratitude for it 
and best wishes for a good meeting. 

A communication from T. Peyton Giles, president 
of the National Freight Service Association, which 
was recently organized at Richmond, Va., for the bet- 
terment of car service, asking the membership and 
codperation of the association, was read. 

At this point the secretary announced that the Sea- 
board Air Line train was four hours late, on which 
some of the members were en route to attend the 
meeting. The train arrived too late for the members 
to be present. 

R. S. Cohn then moved that the convention take a re- 
cess until 2:30 o’clock. 

President Fosburgh had the secretary read a note 
from Asa T. Crawford, secretary of the Dennis Sim- 
mons Lumber Company, of Williamston, N. C., in 
which he stated that he was returning home on ac- 
count of the death of Dennis S. Biggs, president of his 
company. 

The news of the death of Mr. Biggs was a shock 
to those of the members who knew him, as he was 
apparently a very healthy man and had not yet 
reached his prime. His death was very sudden and 
was due to a form of apoplexy. He died in the vicinity 
of Washington, N. C., where he was attending to busi- 
ness. 

J. A. Brown moved that a committee be appointed 
by the chair to draft suitable resolutions upon the 
death of Mr. Biggs, which was carried. President Fos- 
burgh appointed W. B. Roper, chairman; R. H. Morris 
and George T. Leach. 

President Fosburgh appointed the following com- 
mittee on resolutions: R. J. Camp, chairman; J. T. 
Deal, R. S. Cohn, J. A. Brown and E. B. Wright. 

This closed the proceedings at the morning session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting reconvened at 3:15. President Fos- 
burgh introduced B. C. Banks, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Mineral & Timber Exhibit Association, which 
has for its purpose the exhibition of the resources of 
Virginia at the Jamestown exposition. 

Mr. Banks stated that his association had bought 
the Marine & Appliance building at the exposition at 
a cost of $29,000; $3,000 or $4,000 had been expended 
for improvements and $10,000 for decorations. The 
building ineludes besides the exhibit hall, reception 
rooms, buffet ete., for the entertainment of the visitors. 

He said the association did not propose to sell the 
floor space in its building but merely wished to make 
the most magnificent exhibit at the exposition, 
which it was trying to do in a manner which had 
never before been attempted. Its plan was to take 
subscriptions for any amount above $1,000 that any 
association, corporation or company saw fit to give, 
which would entitle it to floor space, such decorations 
as it desired to make, a superintendent to install its 
exhibit and see that it was properly arranged. It 
also would take care of the exhibit during the entire 
period of the exposition. The only cost, he stated, 
which would be left after the subscription would be 
the actual cost of the installation of the exhibit. 

Mr. Banks then extended to the association a cor- 
dial invitation to join in this exhibit. 

R. S. Cohn then propounded the question as toa 
whether or not the advertising of North Carolina pine 
would be admissible in the Virginia building. 

Mr. Banks said he was not sure on this point, but 
as the North Carolina pine industry was a Virginia 
industry as well as a North Carolina one he did not 
see any reason for not advertising North Carolina 
pine in the Virginia building. 

This question was thoroughly threshed out, and it 
was decided by Mr. Banks going out to call Governor 
Swanson, president cf the association, over the long 
distance ’phone. 

R. J. Camp was next called on to report the find- 
ings of the resolutions committee appointed at the 
morning session. 

Mr. Camp said the committee recommended that the 
Doyle log scale be adopted by the association; that 
the report of the chief inspector be referred to the in- 
spection committee; that the matter of having a man 
to travel in the territory covered by the association, 
recommended in the report of the secretary for the 
purpose of interesting non-members in becoming mem- 
bers and interesting members in association work, be 
referred to the executive committee; that no action 
be taken on the recommendation of the secretary in 
regard to discrimination in dues; that no action be 
taken in regard to sectional or state meetings and 
meetings called for the discussion of one topic, also 
recommended in the secretary’s report. The matter of 
a lumbermen’s day at the Jamestown exposition sug- 
gested by the secretary was referred to the board of 
directors. 

The recommendations of the committee were voted 
upon seriatum and were unanimously adopted. 

President Fosburgh next called upon the commit- 
tee on resolutions in regard to the death of Dennis 
8S. Biggs. The secretary read the resolutions which 
had been handed him by W. B. Roper, chairman of 
the committee, which were as follows: 


Resolutions on Death of Dennis 8. Biggs. 


WHEREAS, This association has been advised of the sud- 
den demise of Dennis S. Biggs, of Williamston, N. C., who 
had for several years been a valued member of our board 
of directors and whose energy and ability in the discharge 
of his duties had caused him to be known and respected 
by a large part of the lumber trade who will deplore his 
early taking away; therefore be it = 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Biggs this association 
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loses a valued director and the lumber trade a respected 
member and his associates a congenial companion and 
trusted friend. 

Resolved, That as an expression of our esteem and sorrow 
we dedicate a page in our records to his memory. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 


Dennis Simmons Lumber Company, of which he was an 
officer. 
(Signed) W. B. Roper, 


GEORGE T. LEACH, 
R. H. Morris, 
Committee. 
Upon the motion of R. 8. Cohn the resolutions were 
adopted and the secretary instructed to send a copy 
of same to the Dennis Simmons Lumber Company and 
to the family of the deceased. 
The next matter to be considered was the establish- 
ment of an employment bureau. Secretary Walker 
read the following communication from the executive 


committee authorizing the establishment of such a 
bureau: 
GENTLEMEN: We beg to recommend that the executive 


committee be authorized to establish at its discretion an 
employment bureau in connection with the work of the 
association, and which shall defray its expenses by a rea- 
sonable charge for its services, it being purposed to extend 
the work of this bureau as rapidly as possible and to em- 
brace all classes of labor. 
(Signed) EK. C. FospurGcu, 
R. J. CAMP, 
W. B. Roper, 
Executive Committee. 


President ; 


R. S. Cohn moved that a change be made in article 
III, section 1 of the bylaws, so that it will read: 
ye Any operator of a saw mill or planing mill in Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina or South Carolina, 
manufacturing pine lumber, and approved by the 
board of directors or the executive committee, may 
become a member of this association upon the pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $10, and by agreeing to 
comply with the bylaws and with all rules and regu- 


lations authorized by the board of directors.’’ Mr. 
Cohn inserted the words ‘‘in Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina or South Carolina,’’ thus restricting 


the membership of the association to its natural terri- 
tory. 

He also moved that article XI, section 3, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘Whenever a retailer or purchaser 
refuses to abide by the findings of an official inspector 
the secretary shall advise all members of this, and 
other manufacturers’ associations, through their secre- 
taries, and the various credit rating bureaus, for their 
future guidance,’’ be changed to read as follows: 
‘Whenever a retailer or purchaser refuses to abide 
by the findings of an official inspector the secretary 
shall advise all members of this, and other manufac- 
turers’ associations, through their secretaries, for their 
future guidance.’’ 

The motion was carried, and the secretary author- 
ized to make the amendments recommended. 

The secretary next put before the meeting the mat- 
ter of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation bonds. He stated that at the meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last 
year the delegates from the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation assumed the responsibility of placing $2,500 
worth of the bonds issued by the credit corporation 
among the members of the association, and that $400 
worth of the bonds still remained in the hands of the 
association, and he asked that some action be taken 
by the meeting, either placing the bonds among the 
members or the association taking them, paying for 
them from its treasury. He stated that the associa- 
tion could not conveniently carry these bonds for five 
years, and that it would be desirable to place them 
among the membership. 

Mr. Walker said he would like to hear from any 
one who would take one of the bonds. The following 
firms agreed to take the remaining four: Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Company, Roanoke Railroad & Lum- 
ber Company, Shaw Land & Timber Company and 
Marion County Lumber Company. 

At this juncture the matter of a Jamestown ex- 
hibit was again taken up, and after much discussion 
it was decided to appropriate $2,500 for an exhibit, 
the executive committee to arrange all details. 

R. 8. Cohn moved that in selecting the board of 
directors only seven from each state be elected at this 
time instead of one for each 25,000,000 feet of the an- 
nual output represented. Mr. Cohn said: ‘‘The by- 
laws of the association provide for one director for 
every 25,000,000 feet annual output represented. Under 
this arrangement fifty-one directors would have to be 
elected this year. This would make an unwieldy body 
and it would be almost a matter of impossibility to 
get a quorum. I would suggest, therefore, that seven 
directors from each state be appointed—twenty-one 
in oli,?” 

H. J. McLaurin, jr., objected that under the bylaws 
it was his understanding that the bylaws could not be 
amended unless notice was given previous to the meet- 
ing of the changes contemplated, and as they pro- 
vided for a director for each 25,000,000 feet repre- 

sented, to elect seven directors from each state would 
be illegal. 

W. L. Clack seconded the motion of Mr. Cohn and 
suggested that the seven directors from each state be 
appointed and if it afterward was proven that the 
election was a violation of the bylaws the remainder 
of them could be chosen. 

W. B. Roper said that to change the bylaws at a 
meeting of the board of directors it was necessary to 
give notice beforehand, but he was of the opinion that 
at any meeting of the stockholders of an association 
or corporation it was not necessary to give notice, 

and he said: ‘‘If you will refer to the laws under 


which this association is chartered I think you will 
find that I am right.’’ 


Mr. McLaurin said he would like to have some legal 
authority on this point; ‘‘not that I am opposed to 
the measure, but we do not wish to do that which we 
will afterward have to undo.’’ 

Mr. Camp said that he thought the measure was 
perfectly safe, and moved that Mr. Cohn’s motion be 
adopted, which was done by unanimous vote. 

The next order of business was the election of the 
president for the ensuing year, and nominations were 
called for. Mr. Camp was on his feet instantly. ‘‘| 
am going to nominate, gentlemen, one with whom we 
are all well acquainted, and who has served you well 
for several years, the present incumbent, gentlemen, 
E. C. Fosburgh.’’ 

Mr. Fosburgh arose from his chair to protest, but 
Mr. Cohn seconded the motion before he could do so, 
and Mr. Camp as vice president put the motion and 
declared the nominations closed and the president 
elected. Mr. Fosburgh appeared very much affected 
by this show of appreciation of his services, and it 
was several minutes before he could give utterance to 
his feelings, which he did as follows: 

If you will have it so, gentlemen, I will yield to your 
wishes, but only upon the condition that I continue in the 
office for but one year longer, as I believe that the best 
interests of the association are vouchsafed by passing the 
offices around. I thank you, gentlemen, for the honor and 
for your confidence. 

The next order of business was the election of vice 
presidents and directors and the meeting adjourned 
for a few minutes in order that the members from 
the three states represented might make their nomina- 
tions, which were as follows: 


VIRGINIA. 

R. J. Camp, vice president, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin. 

George W. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

RB. E. a. B. E. Cogbill, Boydton. 

J. L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin. 

Frank Hitch, Frank Hitch Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

W. P. Jackson, Jackson Brothers Co., Salisbury. 

J. T. Deal, Greenleaf Johnson, Norfolk. 

R. S. Cohn, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. A. Brown, vice president, J. A. Brown, Chabourn. 

George T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington. 

A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Ilorton Corwin, jr., Branning Manufacturing Co., Eden 
ton. 

John A. Wilkinson, John L. Roper Lumber Co., Lelhaven. 


J. Sam Wright, 
L. S. Blades, 


Butters Lumber Co., Boardman. 
loreman-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
G. J. Cherry, vice president, North 
Charleston. 
Il. J. MeLaurin, jr., 
William Godfrey, 
Il 


State Lumber Co., 
Sumter. 

William Godfrey & Co., 
. L. Searborough, Rocky 
Rk. J. Alderman, D. W. 


Cheraw. 
Bluff Lumber Co., Sumter. 
Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu. 


Pf. D. Dargan, Dargan Lumber Co., Effingham. 

I’. Carskaddon, Carskaddon, Young & Co., May. 

Those present at the convention were: 

J. D. Bush, Southeastern Lumber Co., Ashpole, N. C. 

J. G. MeNeal, Garysburg Manufacturing (Co., Warsaw, 
x £. 

W. F. Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Balti 


more, Md. 
2. A. Sheperd, 
A. B. 
rE & 


Weldon Lumber Co., 
Morgan, Wiley, Harker & Camp +» hess rsburg, Va 
Brown, C. A. Brown & Bro., Ivanhoe, a. € 

C. A. Brown, C. A. Brown & Bro., Cleveland, N. C. 

J. M. Wood, Waterbury Co., New York city. 

Robert B. Nixon, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. R. Swain, Swain, Allcock & Swain, New York city. 


Weldon, N. C. 


A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 

William B. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Co.. Norfolk, 
Va. 

George W. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, 
Va. 

_ EL M. Sweeney, W. J. McDiarmid & Co., Fayeiteville, 


~ 
Cc. R. Johnson, C. R. Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 
W. T. Currie, official inspector, Enfield, i a 


ae E. Hanbury, Branning Manufacturing Co., Edenton, 


“Joh A. Wilkinson, Jobn L. Roper Lumber C« 
N. 


Belhaven, 


I & Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
A. Lynch Ward, Ward Lumber Co., 
R. H. Morris, chief inspector, Norfolk, Va. 
R. A. Courtney, Alexander Graham Railway & Manupfac 
turing Co., St. John, N. B. 
George W. Jones, Norfolk, Va. 
L. 8. Blades, Foreman- Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City. 
J. T. Deal, Cashie & Chowan Railroad & Lumber (Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 
H. J. McLaurin, jr., H. 
W. L. Clack, B. E. Cogbili, Boydton, Va. 
k. P. Walter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William E. Bennett, Munger & Pennett, 
Cc. W. Munger, Munger & Bennett, New Bern, N. C. 
G. J. Cherry, North State Lumber Co., <Rarlesten, z <. 
R. R. Fleming, R. R. Fleming, Pactolus, N. 
Horton Corwin, jr., Branning Meautbetering Co., 
ton, N. C. 
George T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., 
R. J. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 
George BE. Major, Major & Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C. 
W. B. Hudson, i & Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C. 
W. R. Beare, W. Beare, Jersey City, N. J. 
L. H. Gwaltney, ciaaiiee Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
W. B. Walling, W. B. Walling, Washington, a. i 
E. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber 
ers’ Association, New York city 
W. P. Baugh, Dixie Lamber’ Co., Washington, N. C. 
P. Carskaddon, Carskaddon, Young & Co., May, 8. C. 
S. Gordy, J. S. Gordy & Bro., Mappsville, Va. 
F red R. Lown, 8S. R. Lown Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
S. R. Lown, $. R. Lown Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Frank Hitch, Frank Hitch Lumber Co. Norfolk, Va. 
R. 8S. Cohn, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., 
E. 8. Parsons, E. 8. & E. H. Parsons, Parksley, Va. 
L. W. Brown, Shaw Land & Timber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
F. D. Taylor, Shaw Land & Timber Co., Ivor, Va. 
y J. F. Hepler, Nottoway River Lumber Co., 
a. 


Franklin, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


J. McLaurin, jr., Sumter, 8. C. 


New Bern, N. C. 


Iden- 


Md. 


V. York, Building & Lumber Co., 
B. Rice. Philadelohia. Pa. 
W. L. Rice, Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
J. D. Overton, Nashville, N. C. 
T. W. Boyle, Mallard Lumber Co., Greeleyville, S. C. 
B. D. Dargan, Dargan Lumber Co., Effingham, .. ad 
J. A. Brown, Chadbourne, N. C. 
If. L. Searborough, Rocky Bluff Lumber Co., Sumter, 8. C. 
J. Sam Wright, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 
E. B. Wright, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 
F. E. Willson, Conway Lumber Co., Conway, e Cc 


Greenville, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Washington, N. C. 


Deal- 


Norfolk, Va. 


Blackstone, 


~ 


J. S. MeNaugher, L. L. Satler Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
E. C. Fosburgh, Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

N. Rutenburg, Major & Loomis Co., Hertford, _ <= 

J. C. Morgan, Wiley, Barker & Camp, Norfolk, Va. 

dD. = Sasser, Kenly, N. 

B. C. Banks, secretary Virginia Mineral & Timber Exhibit 

PR at Fy Richmond, Va. 

- J. A. Connor, Farmers’ Gin and Milling Co., Rich Square, 

N. C. 

A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
J. L. Sheperd, Weldon Lumber Co., Weldon, N. C. 

“J. W. Johnson, J. W. Johnson & Co., Raeford, N. C. 
Frank S. Hitch, Frank Hitch Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
B. P. Gay, Smithfield, Va. 

L. W. Bethea, Bethea Lumber Co., 
W. G. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber Co., 
Cc. C. Vaughan, Cape Fear Lumber Co., 
H. B. Phillips, Jackson Bros. Co., Salisbury, 
D. Gibb, Ayden Lumber Co., Ayden, N. C. 
John R. Walker, secretary, Norfolk, Va. 
Clyde Eby, Elm City Lumber Co., New Bern, N. C. 
J. L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 
William Godfrey, William Godfrey & Co., Cheraw, 8. C. 


Dillon, 8. C. 

Hertford, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Md. 


Upon motion the meeting adjourned sine die. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


A meeting of the new board of directors was held 
immediately following the convention for the purpose 
of electing the treasurer, secretary ete. 

The first order of business was the election of a 
treasurer, which office was thrust upon W. B. Roper, 
the incumbent, under protest, and he yielded to the 
wishes of the directors upon the- conditions that Mr. 
Fosburgh accept the presidency for another year 
and that after his present time expired he would not 
be asked to take the office for another term. 

The next order of business was the election of a 
secretary for the ensuing year. John R. Walker was 
nominated by H. J. MeLaurin, jr., and he was elected 
by unanimous vote. The election of the secretary 
was more a matter of form than anything else, as it 
was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Walker would be 
reélected. 

Mr. Roper suggested that an expert accountant be 
employed to audit the books of the association, as he 
felt that he could not properly look after the matter. 

R. 8. Cohn then gave notice of a change in article 
six of the bylaws so that it should read seven direc- 
tors from each state instead of director for each 
25,000,000 feet annual output represented. 

After the minor matters 
meeting adjourned at 


‘HE BANQUET. 
The eleventh annual convention of 


lina Pine Association was wound up 
ate banquet held in the 


one 


the 


discussion of 


5:55 p. m. 


some 


the North Caro- 
with an elabor- 
spacious banquet hall of the 
Monticello hotel. This affair was a most enjoyable 
one for all present, and teemed with wit and humor. 
George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper Lum 


ber Company, was the toastmaster of the occasion, 
and added very much to it by his witticisms, anec 
dotes and unique and graceful introductions of the 
speakers. 

The menu of the repast which followed was well 
selected and was hugely enjoyed by the diners. 

Those at the speaker’s table were: 

John W. Walker, secretary North Carolina Pine Associa 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

z A. Brown, Chadbourne, N. C. 

Capt. John L. Roper, ex-president North Carolina Vine 
Association, Norfolk, Va. 

EK. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, New York city. 

R. J. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va 

John H. Small, congressman from North Carolina. 

Toastmaster George W. Roper, president John L. Roper 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

E. C. Fosburgh, president North Carolina Pine Associa 


tion, Norfolk, Va. 


Frank S. Gannon, president Norfolk & Southern railroad, 
Norfolk, Va. 
J. G. Cherry, North State Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C. 


T. 3. 
J. D. Bush, 
W. B. Roper, 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

John A. Wilkinson, 
Va. 

Mr. Roper started the entertainment of the occasion 
with a preliminary speech, and by way of introdue- 
tion related a short story which he credited to Stuart 
Robson. ‘‘This evening, gentlemen,’’ Mr. Roper 
said, ‘‘I am going to have the pleasure of introducing 
to you some very fine specimens of various kinds of 
lumber. In looking over the lumber I seea No. 1 
stock board, unsurpassed in quality, has been tried 
and there are none better; at the head of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for one year and 
of your own association for two years, E, C. Fos- 
burgh.’’ 

Mr. Fosburgh acknowledged Mr. Roper’s compliments. 
but said he hadn’t expected to be in attendance upon 
this occasion as president, having gone through a very 
strenuous day, but had expected this position to be 
occupied by the gentleman on his right (R. J. Camp, 
vice president). Said he: 


Rice, Lumbermen'’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
secretary-treasurer John L. Roper Lumber 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, 


John L. Roper 


I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I am glad to meet 
with you again. It is genuine pleasure I assure you to 
meet with you. These banquets are among the most pleas- 
urable occasions I come in contact with. I always enjoy 
them and for that reason I always like to be present at 
them. We have with us tonight men of celebrity, I might 
say, who will entertain you, men whom you will all be 
pleased to listen to, and I leave the field to these gentle 
men, who will entertain you far better than I can. 


The Toastmaster—We have with us tonight one who 
is not a lumberman, but practically a lumberman: one 
who was not long ago a stranger but now one of us, 
F. 8. Gannon, president of the Norfolk & Southern 
railroad. 

President Gannon responded to the call, and after 
a preliminary speech delivered the address which he 
had prepared: 
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Since my adoption as a distant relative of your associa- 
tion I have been too much occupied in my legitimate field 
to inform myself as to what I should say on an occasion of 
this kind that might be interesting to you. 

If I were a fullfledged lumberman I should try to say 
something on practical lumbering and forestry, somewhat 
on the lines the Yale Forest School is now engaged. I 
understand the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is en- 
titled to the credit of having secured this practical course 
and presume the North Carolina Pine Association is identi- 
fied with the manufacturers in this grand effort. 

In glancing over the last number of ‘‘Forestry and Irri- 
gation” I learned that this Yale class is now in Missouri 
studying logging and milling operations, learning how to 
handle timber in all the phases of manufacture and sale 
from the tree to the consumer. Think of the mine of na- 
tional wealth such efforts must produce. 

I hope you all read “Forestry and Irrigation,’ and I 
wish I could take the time to do so, as I find lumbering 
and draining of lands most interesting studies. The time 
is here when such work must be done scientifically and the 
wasteful methods of the past abandoned. 

You want to hear from me on the transportation side of 
our problem. A whole lot can be said about this question, 
but I do not recall anything that I think might be new to 
you. 

That the railroad managements failed to see the shadows 
of coming events is evidenced by their failure to provide 
equipment, tracks and terminals to satisfactorily care for 
the tremendously increased business of our magnificent 
country. 

When we consider the responsibilities and intricacies, the 
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perplexities and complexities of the railroad manager’s posi- 
tion and the entire absence of precedent to indicate the 
possibilities or probabilities of the immense volume of new 
business to be handled as well as the failure of our econ- 
omists and captains of finance to see what was coming we 
cannot blame the railroad man. We know of the troubles 
we have passed through and are yet in, to a certain extent, 
and should not lose time or patience, and patience is energy, 
in finding fault. 

We should leave criticism and calamity howling to the 
army of discontents, as that is about all they are good for. 
Having spent my whole life with railroad men I can posi- 
tively assure you that they will profit by their experience 
in this respect and never be caught so again. The interests 
of the lumberman and railroad man are to a certain extent 
mutual and the best results for both will come from 
friendly, patient codperation, the greatest remedy known to 
man. 

Just now the difficulty in financing, owing to the unrea- 
sonable attitude of lawmakers, is embarrassing, but will 
doubtless pass away when the public realizes that the com- 
panies recognize past mistakes and show a disposition to 
cobperate in the development of business and methods. 

Railroads should keep out of politics, thus cutting off 
temptation that helps make demagogues. They must be 
candid with the public and do away with secret records and 
discrimination. We should all stop technical dealings and 
not rely so much upon our so called legal rights. 

Shippers must stop falsifying figures and cheating the 
railroads. They must unload cars promptly. Only order 
ears as wanted for immediate shipment and in this way 
help each other as well as the railroads. 

Let us stop making faces at each other and behind each 
other’s back. Stop pin sticking and unfair criticism and 
methods. Forget personalities and only work for the gen- 
eral good, helping each other as much as we can, provided 
of course that the one to be helped is worthy, and, my word 
for it, we will all make more money, live happier and con- 
tinue to be able to digest such feasts as we have had to- 
night. 


The toastmaster then introduced E. F. Perry, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, whom he described as being a piece of pol- 
ished and selected timber, and no doubt after the 
banquet of full thickness. 

Mr. Perry said he had enjoyed meeting with the 
members of the association at the annual convention. 
He stated that he was very much interested in the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and had watched 
with interest the outcome of its consolidation with 
the South Carolina Lumber Association. He related 
some of his experiences in the lumber business and 
said that he was a firm believer in association work. 
He dwelt at some length on the subject of broadening 
the scope of the association, and ended his talk by a 
wellput compliment to the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation. He apologized for the absence of Lewis Dill, 
his fellow representative, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The toastmaster then said: ‘‘Gentlemen, we have 
with us tonight an allheart well seasoned piece of 
lumber; a pioneer among you; who lived before tne 
time of redheart and pinkbox; the first gentleman I 
ever met, my father—-Capt. John L. Roper.’’ 

Captain Roper was received with several rounds of 
hearty applause. 

When the last sound had died he began: ‘‘Mr. 
Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I am glad to be with you 
tonight and not willing to depend upon my memory I 
have taken the liberty of writing the suggestions I 
wish to make.’’ Catpain Roper then read his ad- 
dress: 

Capt. John L. Roper’s Speech. 


It gives me great pleasure to be with you on this occa- 
sion and to greet you as esteemed associates of the past and 
fellow-workers in the great industry in which you are en- 
gaged and in which I still feel deeply interested, having 
given to it the best years of my life. It gives me great 
pleasure to meet with those with whom I have been asso- 
ciated so many years in developing the lumber interests in 
this section of our country. The bond of sympathy and 
goodfellowship existing among lumbermen has been most 
pleasant and has contributed very largely to the prosperity 
of our industry. 

We have at times (especially in the earlier days of our 
work) had hard struggles, with many difficult problems to 
solve, many obstacles to overcome, and you still have your 
seasons of discouragement as well as seasons of prosperity, 
and if I am correctly advised the market conditions have 
been more or less unsettled for several months past, but 
from what I can learn there has been really nothing to 
warrant any pessimistic apprehensions as to the future. 
The demand has been unusually good and notwithstanding 
the large output during the winter months there does not 
seem to be any great accumulation of lumber. 


Forest Preservation Necessary. 


As this great country of ours grows in population and 
wealth the consumption of lumber grows stronger and 
stronger, while our lumber supply is rapidly decreasing, 
especially in the east, and unless a sentiment in favor of 
forestry preservation is worked up to the extent of bring- 
ing about legislation for the preservation of our forests the 
time is not far distant when we will have to look to Canada 
and the Pacific coast for our supply of lumber. In view 
of all this is it not all important that we should work 
our timber more carefully with a view to preserving the 
young growth, and while cutting and removing the matured 
timber cultivate and preserve the growing crop? Another 
important matter is to obtain the best results from the 
marketable product, which can only be done by concert of 
action on the part of manufacturers in regulating the out- 
put according to the demands. In no other industry has 
there been so much waste of the raw material as in the 
lumber industry, not only in the timber itself but in the 
prices obtained. Overproduction at times depreciates prices 
and must necessarily do so unless the manufactured article 
ean be held during periods of depression, and this has been 
found impracticable. As a rule lumbermen are invested up 
to the limit of their means. Their business is an aggressive 
one and those engaged in it are anxious to keep pace with 
their competitors. They not only vie with each other in 
acquiring standing timber but in producing quantity and 
quality, so that they are, as a rule, dependent upon their 
sales for their payrolls; hence when there is a letup in the 
demand and lumber begins to accumulate there is uneasi- 
ness, and the desire to make sales influences concessions on 
the part of some, followed by others, frequently resulting 
in demoralization and, of course, great loss of money to all 
concerned. I have always contended that cutting prices 
does not increase sales in the aggregate. It may induce 
sales for the time being, the purchaser buying at a lower 
price to hold until there is a demand at his price, thus 
making what the manufacturer has lost. 


Trust Talk Ridiculous. 
There is no other line of business in which concerted 


action and confidence in each other plays so important a 
part as in the lumber business. Unlike other industries, 


combination has not been found practical. The talk of 
“trust” in the lumber trade that has appeared in the press 
from time to time is unfounded and most ridiculous; noth- 
ing approximating it has been accomplished. While we 
have endeavored through our association from time to 
time to agree upon some fair basis upon which to make prices 
of our product, there has been nothing binding on the part 
of anyone to adhere to such prices and, as every one of you 
gentlemen of the trade knows, there never has been strict 
adherence to prices that have been recommended or any 
effort on the part of the association to enforce them, in 
consequence of which there have been untold thousands of 
dollars sacrificed by the manufacturer. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a saying “If our foresight was 
as good as our hindsight, what mistakes we could avoid!’ 
Applying it to this case, you have only to look backward 
over your experience of past years to see the shoals upon 
which our craft has dragged so heavily from time to time, 
and if you wish to avoid these in the future, counsel with 
each other, stand together and thus strengthen the situa- 
tion. Until this is done you cannot receive the full meas- 
ure of profit that your industry deserves. Especially is 
this the case with North Carolina pine lumber. While 
other kinds of lumber, such as spruce, hemlock, white pine 
and the various hardwoods, are commanding much better 
and firmer prices, owing to concerted action on the part of 
the operators, North Carolina pine for the want of contfi- 
dence and codperation on the part of those employed in its 
manufacture is being hammered down by its own friends in 
competition with each other, and at times by unwisely pro- 
ducing beyond the demand of the consumers. 

Good Word for Railroads. 

I am by no means a pessimist, but on the contrary opti- 
mistic. 1 have great faith in the continued prosperity of 
our country, but we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
there is financial unrest throughout the country, brought 
about largely by a sentiment of antagonism that has been 
worked up against incorporated interest and industries, and 
especially is this true in the case of railroad corporations, 
manifesting itself in legislation that is calculated to depress 
that most important of all interests of our country and the 
one interest more than all others that has developed the 
resources of our country, enhancing lands and all other 
values, multiplying business enterprises and industries of 
various kinds along its lines. ‘The benefits resulting to any 
section of the country through which a railroad is con- 
structed can scarcely be estimated, and yet, surprisng as it 
may seem, the people who have been so largely benefited 
allow themselves to join in a crusade against the railroads 
(really their benefactors) ; in fact the development of our 
whole country has been done very largely by incorporated 
improvement, industrial and business corporations and hence 
it is strange that there is a dispositon to antagonize inter- 
ests that have contributed so largely to our welfare as has 
been done by incorporated capital in various forms. It 
should be encouraged rather than antagonized. 

I trust you will pardon this digression from the subject of 
lumber, although in my opinion it has mucl to do with it. 

Gentlemen of the North Carolina Pine Association, you 
are to be congratulated in having so strengthened the mem- 
bership of your association and the efficient work being done 
by it. There is no estimating the benefits that have been 
derived from the association since its organization in bring- 
ing its members together for an interchange of the views 
as to the various phases of the lumber interests and in 
good fellowship, and I trust that it may continue to increase 
its usefulness. - 

Again, gentlemen, I wish to assure you that it has given 
me great pleasure to meet with you and I trust that your 
coming together in anunal meeting may be productive of 
great good and that the year upon which you are about to 
enter may be a prosperous one. 

Mr. Roper next introduced J. D. Bush, of the Phila- 
delphia Lumbermen’s Exchange. Mr. Bush began by 
saying that he felt very much of a recruit following 
as he did Captain Roper. He said that seeing Captain 
Roper reminded him of an incident which happened 
the first time he saw that gentleman. Captain Roper 
was at dinner in Philadelphia as a guest of the lum- 
bermen, and those present were being regaled with 
jests from some of the others. One of the jesters 
had a funny song which he used to sing at banquets. 
ete. ealled ‘‘Sap Pine’’ and when he sang it this time 
Captain Roper told him that it was no longer sap 
pine but North Carolina pine. ‘‘And since that 
time,’’ said Mr. Bush, ‘‘it has been called North 
Carolina pine in Philadelphia.’’ He then related sev- 
eral other humorous anecdotes relative to the lumber 
industry which were received with much amusement. 
He also dealt very interestingly upon association work 
and told of the wonders that his organization—the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange—though small, 
was accomplishing. 

The next speaker introduced was J. A. Brown, of 
Chadbourne, N. C., lumberman, politician and former 
practitioner of law, who measured up to, if not above, 
the standard set for him by his associates. 

Mr. Brown apologized for not having prepared any- 
thing for the occasion. He said he had no ability as an 
after dinner speaker (but, nevertheless, at the close of 
it he was given several rounds of applause), and likened 
himself to the Irishman who slept in the same hotel 
room with a negro, and whose friends blacked his face 
during the night by way of amusement. When the Irish- 
man waked up the next morning and in making his 
toilet looked in the mirror, he exclaimed with much as- 
tonishment: ‘‘Begorra, they have waked up the wrong 
man.’’ And Mr. Brown thought that his case was 
somewhat similar. 

Mr. Brown then got to work on the car service ques- 
tion. He said that while there was a great deal of 
unealled-for, harsh criticism of the railroad official, yet 
a great deal of it was also justified. He said that the 
railroad officials, and in fact men in every other walk of 
life, are losing a sense of responsibility which is so 
necessary to the welfare of a railroad. He recited an 
incident which had come under his own personal obser- 
vation where more than 100 ears were tied up, which he 
said could have been moved by practical men. Said 
Mr. Brown: 

I belong to the class who believe that we should come up 
to the scratch, but I also believe in the other fellow meas- 
uring up to the mark also. I believe in codperation, and 
that the lumbermen and the railroads should join hands and 
remedy all evils. They cannot be remedied in a day, but 
the United States has a bright future before it, and espe- 
cially the South Atlantic states, and I believe that the day 


is not far distant when all of these evils will be remedied. 
America arises to all occasions. 


Before ending his talk Mr. Brown touched upon the 
exhibit of the association at Jamestown, and stated 
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that he believed that it was going to be a great help 
toward advertising the product of the lumbermen. 

Mr. Roper next introduced what he termed a noble 
example of longleaf pine from South Carolina—William 
Godfrey, of Cheraw. 

Mr. Godfrey entertained the company for a few 
minutes with witticisms, anecdotes and puns on his 
fellow statesmen, which caused much amusement. He 
also mingled common sense in his speech, and gave 
some good advice to manufacturers in the matter of 
prices. He said that the manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine are not getting what they should for 
their product. : 

\W. L. Rice, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
Philadelphia, was next introduced. He said that 
when he found out that he would be called 
to make a talk at the banquet he wrote a speech, 
but Mr. Cohn’s little dog got hold of it and 
ate it. He said that everything that he had thought 
of to say on an occasion of this kind had been said 
so when he got up he didn’t know what he was going 
to say. However, he had thought of one thing to say 

the coming work of associations. He thought that 
associations should legislate against legislation, and 
that all branches of the trade ought to become ac- 
quainted with each other and with each other’s cir- 
cumstances, and thus make all legislation unnecessary 
—in other words to codperate and make things work 
harmoniously. He then touched upon the subject of 
uniformity in grading, Mr. Rice is a box manufac- 
turer and uses something like 14,000,00 feet of box 
bark strips every year, and he said that he didn’t 
know what one was, and would like to hear from 
some one who did. 

The next speaker and the last one on the program 
was Congressman John H. Small, from North Carolina, 
whom the toastmaster described as being well dressed, 
not two faced and well tongued. Mr. Small’s speech 
follows, from which it will be seen that he is a great 
advoeate of forestry preservation. Mr. Small by the 
way of introduction told of his first meeting with Capt. 
John L. Roper, when he saw him in the little town of 
Kdenton, N. C., standing upon the wharf. He told of 
how much he had enjoyed the entertainment afforded 
him throughout the evening, and was complimentary in 
particular to the ‘‘gentleman from South Carolina’’ 
(William Godfrey). He said that when Senator Kit- 
tredge introduced his bill to investigate the lumber 
trust he told some of his fellow representatives that he 
had some lumbermen down in his territory, but they 
didn’t have any trust, and the speaker said indeed they 
did, the worst kind of a one. ‘‘So, gentlemen, this is 
the first opportunity I have ever had of coming face to 
face with a trust—a real octopus.’’ 


Hon. John H. Small’s Speech. 


No matter what our vocation in life may be, our relation 
to the public as citizens creates reciprocal obligations. The 
cultivation of the spirit of service ennobles our own lives 
and enriches the community and state. To you who are 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber and building material 
of all kinds, a conspicuous duty confronts you. Whether 
you live in the lumber camp and supervise the rough lum- 
ber plant or fashion this lumber into finished building mate- 
rial in the city, you are year by year doing your part in 
depleting our forests. There are now few virgin forests 
in our own country, other than the public reservations, 
which have not passed into the hands of the timber pur- 
chaser or have yielded to the relentless march of the 
| The result is apparent throughout the country. 
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lumberman. 
The forests have been destroyed in many sections beyond 
their capacity for renewal. ‘These areas have been aban- 
doned, the camps have been struck and the mills moved. 
The general demand for lumber has outgrown the production 
and as a consequence prices have advanced. 

Advance in Prices Normal. 

Having some familiarity, however, with the manufacture 
of lumber and with the elements which enter into the cost 
of production, I can express the opinion that this advance 
has been perfectly normal and does not represent exorbitant 
profits and, further, that in comparison with other building 
material the advance in lumber has not been greater. Ney- 
ertheless this enhanced value of lumber, coupled with the 
delays and difficulties in transporting the products of the 
mills to interior points, has aroused the public, and this 
condition has been charged to the lumber trusts. 

This gradual forest depletion suggests the duty devolving 
upon lumbermen and manufacturers. In the economy of the 
world we may destroy and consume that which is useful 
for our content and comfort, but there is a resultant duty 
to renew and replace wherever possible. We may enter the 
virgin forest and cut the trees and manufacture them into 
various useful building materials but it is our imperative 
duty so to follow the wise laws of prudence and selection 
that the younger trees may grow to maturity and that 
— — may grow up to replace those which have been 
destroyed. 

Ruthless and selfish destruction must cease. But duty in 
this case will have its compensation. The intelligent cutting 
of trees, the observance of elementary forest regulations, 
will provide a perennial source of income and afford a most 
profitable investment. Several of the European countries 
have largely augmented their national revenue through the 
management of their forest reservations. 


Forest Preservation. 

_Our government maintains at Washington a Bureau of 
Forest Service. Under the supervision of Gifford Pinchot, 
a zealous, trained and efficient public servant, this bureau 
has become a potent factor in the dissemination of informa- 
tion and in the education of the people in the methods and 
importance of conserving our timber supply. The several 
states must do their part in this work of education. A 
chair of forestry should be established in each agricultural 
and mechanical college. And an active bureau should also 
be maintained in each state, so that students might receive 
practical instruction. Here is an opportunity for organized 
work upon the part of this association. ; 

Owners of timber lands, either as individuals or corpo- 
rations, have an opportunity to discharge the obligation 
which they owe to the public. They hold their land not 
absolutely but in trust for the people who use woods and 
lumber and for posterity. They should employ a forester 
under whose direction all trees should be cut and thereby 
not only conserve their own interests but set an example to 
be emulated by other land owners. 

I beg to assure you that this is one of the serious eco- 
nomic problems which confront us. Every year with its 
added population, its increased industrial ‘activity and its 
marvelous growth of domestic trade only serves to make 
the problem more acute. Its solution largely lies with the 
practical lumbermen of the United States. Instrumentalities 


of the government and the state may teach, an active pro- 
paganda may be waged, but the application of wise forestry 
regulations lies with the lumbermen. With the intelligent 
membership of the North Carolina Pine Association I am 
sure this appeal to duty will not be in vain, 

Mr. Roper, at the conclusion of Mr. Small’s address, 
said that as all of the set speeches had given out, and 
that while he had no doubt that there were plenty of 
able speakers left to pick from, as it was getting late 
(five minutes to midnight) he thought that the meeting 
would better disperse. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


“eee 

W. T. Boston, of Jetter & Boston, Yorkville, Ill., was 
a weleome visitor among the Chicago trade this week. 

J. W. Slayton, of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Com- 
pany has succeeded himself as secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago. 

C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, made a flying trip to Toronto Sunday on 
business. Mr. Wiehe was back in the office Wednesday. 

John Smith, of R. M. Smith & Co., manufacturers and 
wholesalers of lumber at Parkersburg, W. Va., was in 
Chicago this week and called upon a number of his 
lumber trade friends. 

John Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., wholesalers, with 
offices in the Railway Exchange building, will leave 
Chicago Sunday night for Arkansas, where he intends 
looking at some timber with a view to possible pur- 
chase. Mr. Attley expects to be gone a week or ten 
days. 





The death of Thomas Hughes, for many years presi- 
dent of the Sagola Lumber Company, has resulted in 
the reorganization of the company. At a recent meet- 
ing B. 8S. Flannagin was elected president, his son J. 
Flannigin, vice president, and J. M. Attley, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Among the visitors in Chicago this week was A, C. 
Johnson, secretary of the Central Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of Dubuque, Iowa, who was accompanied by 
N. J. Steichen, representing the same concern. These 
gentlemen spent part of the week in Chicago on busi- 
ness for their company. 

John A. C. Bodenstab, of Chicago, who recently be- 
came the representative in this territory of the Ken- 
tuecky Hardwood Flooring Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
was in attendance at the meeting of the Northern In- 
diana & Southern Michigan Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at South Bend last week. 


Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago a couple of days this week. Mr. Gorsuch came 
from Indian Territory, which is included in the domain 
of his association, and reported retail conditions and 
prospects very good in the section visited. 

G. C. Robson, lumber sales agent of the C. H. Wor- 
cester Company, of Chicago, left this week for a business 
trip. through Wisconsin and the upper peninsula. Mr. 
Robson said stocks were getting very low and 11. the 
demands of the trade were to be satisfied it would be 
necessary for ois company to secure additional supplies. 


Homer W. Chandler, of the Chandler Lumber Com- 
pany, was elected vice president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago at last week’s meeting. Accord- 
ing to long established precedent this brings Mr. Chand- 
ler in line for the presidency next year and his many 
friends are congratulating him upon the honor con- 
ferred and that in store. 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, was elected president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago at the annual meeting of 
that body Tuesday of last week. Mr. Barth, who has 
been ill for some time, was at Hot Springs, Ark., at the 
time this honor was conferred upon him but is expected 
to return to Chicago before very long. 


The Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, prominent 
operator in hardwood lumber, has moved its offices from 
the second floor of the old Fisher building to suite 218 
on the second floor of the annex or new building. At 
the new location the company has three large rooms look- 
ing out on Dearborn street. They are elegantly fur- 
nished and make very comfortable and commodious 
quarters. 

Ralph Burnside, of the Hawkeye Lumber Company, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, last year’s president of the [Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago Wednes- 
day of this week on business for his concern. Mr. 
Burnside operates a line of retail yards and said that 
he was very well satisfied with conditions at all of them 
and that he believed the spring trade would be above 
normal. 

C. A. Smith, of Wellsville, Kan., manager of the Star 
Grain & Lumber Company, a well known line yard con- 
cern, was in Chicago this week and called at the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Smith said that 
business had been very good with his company so far 
this year and that he looked for it to continue through- 
out the spring, as: money is plentiful all through his 
territory. 

J. P. Cranston, formerly connected withthe jobbing 
trade of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago Friday of last 
week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit. Mr. 
Cranston was on his way to Wilmington, Del., where 
he has formed a connection with the John A. Cranston 
Lumber Company, wholesale operator located in that 
city. Mr. Cranston’s father, John A. Cranston, is the 
principal factor in the organization. 
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Issues Certificates of Deposit payable on Demand bear- 
ing interest at 2 per cent. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
with interest at 3 per cent. added. 

















AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 62 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








Mutual Life Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Virginia Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


6% 


Timber Reserve Gold Bonds. 


Total amount of Bonds authorized and issued, $750,000 
dated February I, 1907. Maturing serially, $75,000 every 
six months, August I, 1907 to February 1, 1912 inclusive. 


Denomination $1,000. 

Interest payable February I and August I at the 

WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, 
Trustee. 














SECURED by a first and only lien on 168,250,000 feet of 
standing white and Norway pine in St. Louis County, Min- 
nesota, examined and conservatively appraised by our ex- 
perts and timber cruisers at approximately Two Million 
Dollars. 

GUARANTEED, principal and interest, by the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Company. Capital $3,000,000. Net Assets 
$10,000,000. 

RETIRED by liberal sinking fund from annual cut of 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, now 125,000,000 feet per 
year, mortgaged timber to be held as reserve. 

Only $193,000 bonds still unsold. Write for special cir 
cular giving maturities and other information. 


Price, PAR and INTEREST. 


Eversz & Company 


BANKERS. 


37 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL GITY BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
184 LASALLE ST., THE TEMPLE 


220 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO. 











Statement of Condition at Close of Business 


March 22, 1907 
Loans and Discounts . . $4,063.984.65 
United States Bonds . . . 52,750.00 
Cash and Due from Banks _1,302,988.47 
$5, 419,723.12 
Capital . $1,500,000.00 
Surplus. - o-% 300,000.00 
Undivided Profits Bg et 57,745.58 
Deposits 3,561,977.54 
$5, 419,723.12 
DIRECTORS 


— L. BAKER of Alfred L. Baker 


0. 

AMBROSE ga Trustee Henry J, 
Willing Est 

EDWARD F. CARRY, Vice-Pres. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

E. 6. EBERHARD, Vice-Pres. and Gen, 
Mgr.. Mishawaka Woolen Mfg, Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


a6. DICK, President A. B. Dick 


ompany 
STANLEY FIELD, of Marshall Field&Co. 
DAVID R. FORGAN, President. 

F, PEABODY, of Ciuett, Peabody & 


Co. 

JOSEPH ae. of Hart, 
Schaffner & Mar: 

JOHN E. WILDER of "Wilder & Co. 


OFFICERS 
ag oe R. FORGAN, Pres’t. fuga l. BAKER, 
H. a . GRIMM 


V-Pres’t. 
ashier. L.H 
A. CRANDALL, Assistant Ca: 


Asstt Cashier 








Bankers and Lumbermens Bank 


Cor. Second and Stark Sts., PORTLAND OREGON. 


Capital, $250,000. 


OFFICERS: 
D. C. PELTON. President. 

FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, Ist Vice-President. 
JOHN A. KEATING, 2nd Vice-President. 
KE. C. MEARS, Cashier. 

H. D. STORY, Assistant Cashier. 
PLATT & PLATT, General Counsel. 
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The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a visit on Thursday of this 
week from George E. Hibbard, of the Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Company, and W. A. Bonsack, of the Bon- 
sack Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., two repre- 
sentative hardwood men who were in the city attending 
a meeting of the directorate of the } National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. These gentlemen report a satis- 
factory volume of business in all lines in St. Louis, par- 
ticularly in hardwoods. 
visitors to New 
last week are Messrs. 


Among those who have been recent 
Orleans and Chicago during the 
Hl. W. Flatau, L. H. Lebus and H. A. Lebus, represent- 
ing H. Lebus, wholesale export furniture manufacturer 
of London, England. Their works are at Tottenham 
N., and the Finsbury cabinet works are known through- 
out Great Britain. They are interested in the lumber 
conditions on this side as applied to their business and 
remembered the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very kindly. 

EK. F. Hunter, of H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, IIL, 
and Charlie Rourke, of Hunter, Rourke & Co., Urbana, 
Ill., were in Chicago one day this week. Everybody in 
the Illinois trade knows both of these gentlemen. Mr. 
Hunter has a reputation as an after-dinner speaker which 
is second to that of Chauncey Depew when the New York 
senator was in his prime, and before he reformed and 
went into business as a legitimate retailer Mr. Rourke 
was one of the best lumber salesmen who ever circulated 
around among the Illinois yards. 

Charles M. Crosby, president and general manager of 
the International Silo Company, of Jefferson, Ohio, 
accompanied by Mr. Hargrove, the Des Moines (Iowa) 
representative of that concern, was in Chicago Monday 
of this week buying lumber, of which the International 
company is a large consumer. Mr. Hargrove in speak- 
ing of conditions in Towa said that it was a saying in 
his section of the country that ‘‘A peck of dust in 
the spring means a peck of gold in the fall,’’ and that 
if the adage were borne out this year Iowa certainly 
should. enjoy an abundance of prosperity as the roads, 
in the vieinity of Des Moines at least, had dried out 
thoroughly and there was dust in plenty. 

M. P. MeCullough, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, Schofield, Wis., was in Chicago on business 
this week. Mr. McCullough, who formerly traveled for 
the Brooks & Ross concern, is now an officer of that 
well known organization, he having been elected to the 
position of secretary at the January directors’ meeting. 

James Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., wholesalers with 
offices in the Railway Exchange building, returned last 
week from an extended trip through southern California, 
upon which he was accompanied by Mrs. Attley. Both 
were enchanted with what they saw of the Golden 
State and Mr. Attley said that had it not been for his 
business interests here nothing could have induced him 
to leave the Pacific slope. 

John C. King, of Cleveland, Ohio, now retired but 
until recently an active factor in the lumber trade of 
the forest City, was in Chicago Thursday of this 
week and called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
King is a young man but has been connected with the 
industry for a good many years, he having gone into a 
lumber office when a boy. He recalled reading the old 
NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMAN—one of the forerunners 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—in the early eighties. 
While at present out of the lumber business Mr. King 
naturally keeps in pretty close touch with the trade. 
He said that the hardwood business is in very good 
shape, especially oak and popular, in both of which 
woods the receipts are too short to take care of the 
demand. 

R. T. Jones, president of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Company, of New York, was a visitor in Chicago this 
week and called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Close 
observation failed to reveal any loss of cheerfulness on 
the part of this well known purveyor of white pine, he 
having brought with him the same smile and ardent 
grasp of the hand that have become a component part 
of the president of the Jones company. Relative to 
trade affairs Mr. Jones stated that lack of trans- 
portation facilities had interfered with the movement 
of shipments from the Tonawandas during the winter 
and that the yards, as a general thing, had more stock 
on hand now than is customary at this time of the 
year. He said this was the first time in their history 
that the foot of the lake yards had not been able to 
secure all the cars required to handle their business. 
The demand lately has increased materially and what- 
ever the loss in the movement of the last few months 
he thought it would be made up during the early 
spring season. Mr. Jones was on his way farther west 
and north, where business interests called him. 





A HANDSOME GUARANTY OF SALE. 

Mason, Lewis & Co., well known bankers, whose 
offices are in the Monadnock block, this city, have an- 
nounced the consummation of a new contract between 
the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company, of San 
Pedro Springs, Chihuahua, Mexico, and the Cananea 
Consolidated Copper Company, of Cananea, Sonora, 
Mexico. Mason, Lewis & Co. are interested in the 
deal because they are handling the lumber company's 
bonds. 

According to the terms of this new contract the 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Company and the San 
Pedro Copper Company, the latter of San Pedro, have 
agreed to take for a term of twenty-five years all the 
timber and lumber they may use during that period at 
market prices at points of. delivery. It is estimated that 
the business of these two mining companies will have 
an annual value of $2,000,000. Of course the com- 


pany’s business will not be confined to manufacturing 
It is estimated that at least 


lumber on this contract. 


$1,000,000 worth will be sold to outside partiés, bring- 
ing the total output to approximately $3,000,000. 

The Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company recently 
acquired 210,000 acres of timberland which, added to 
its former holdings, gives it a total of 2,225,000 acres, 
one of the largest tracts under one control in the 
world. Its stumpage was purchased upon advanta- 
geous terms and the company is figuring on a hand- 
some profit upon the business secured to it by the 
recent contract. 

The capitalization of the Sierre Madre Land & Lum- 
ber Company is $5,000,000. Three million dollars in 
first mortgage bonds bearing 6 percent interest have 
been issued and Colonel Greene and his associates have 
subscribed $2,000,000 debenture bonds, the proceeds 
of which will furnish working capital with which to 
pay for the railroad equipment already bought, and 
for running expenses. 


CHICAGO COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE TUR- 
PENTINE. 

William F. Wood, president of the George E. Wood 
Lumber Company, yellow pine operator with offices in 
the American Trust building, returned last week from 
quite an extended trip through the southern properties 
of his company. Mr. Wood said that in addition to the 
mill now being built on the site of the old Prescott 
mill at Caryville, Fla., the company was going to put 
in a turpentine plant. The latter will have eight retorts 
with a capacity of one and a half cords an hour 
each. To begin with, at least, operations will be con- 
fined to extracting turpentine from slabs and other waste 
which would have gone direct to the burner. It is said 
that this refuse will run from four to five gallons of 
turpentine to the cord. 

The saw mill will be equipped with a circular and a 
band and all other modern mechanical equipment and 
will cut 100,000 feet a day. It will be finished some- 
time in July and if present plans are carried out the 
turpentine plant will be ready to be put into operation 
about the same time. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN BUY AND SELL TIMBER 


W. W. Yates, the well known timber land dealer 
of this city, recently arranged a transfer of a large 
tract of Mississippi pine to W. Hallen of New London, 
Wis. The property consists of 13,600 acres in Talia- 
hatchie county, Mississippi, and was owned by the John 
O’Brien Land & Lumber Company, of Chicago. The 
tract was sold for $15 an acre. It is said to be as 
good timber as there is in the entire state and an 
estimate places the stand at 125,000,000 feet. Mr. 
Yates sold another tract of Mississippi timber recently 
to the Ward Lumber Company, of this city. It con- 
sists of 8,000 acres of hardwoods in Bolliver county. 


WASHINGTON TIMBER LAND SALES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The last week has wit- 
nessed the consummation of the largest timber land 
deals reported in this state for some time. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, has just closed a deal whereby it becomes pos- 
sessor of all the timber in township 21, range 1, on the 
Humptulips river. The price is said to be on a stump- 
age value of $1.25. The sellers and the amounts they 
received are Frank Stenzel, $22,000; John McCamant, 
$5,000; Herman and John Winters, $150,000. 

The Winters Bros. it is reported have also given an 
option on their entire holdings of timber lands in town- 
ship 21, range 10. The price is said to be $110,000 and 
an eastern syndicate is the holder of this option. The 
latter has, at the present time, a force of cruisers going 
over the tract. 

The largest deal of the week and also one of the very 
largest ever put through involving lands in the vicinity 
of Seattle is the sale to a syndicate headed by Charles 
H. Cobb, president and manager of the Port Susan Log- 
ging Company and the Snohomish Logging Company and 
vice president of the Kerry Mill Company, of 15,000,- 
000 feet of standing fir and cedar on the Stillaguamish 
river tributaries, in Snohomish county. The price paid 
for the tract was $375,000. It is one of the best pieces 
of timber in this part of the state and has many times 
been sought after by eastern investors. It is the in- 
tention of the purchasers to work the new timber in the 
same manner as its present holdings are being worked. 





TO ENTERTAIN ALABAMA MANUFACTURERS. 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the next meeting of the Alabama Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Florala, Ala., 
April 9, 10 and 11. A peculiar feature of the coming 
meeting is that all Florala is bent upon entertaining 
the delegates to the convention, as indicated by the 
fact that the mayor of the town, R. A. French, has 
issued what in effect is apparently an official call for 
the meeting, in which, besides outlining the proposed 
program, he briefly announces that ‘‘The local mer- 
chants and saw mill operators are arranging to enter- 
tain the visitors,’’ and presumably the entire com- 
munity will extend to them the best brand of Alabaman 
hospitality. 

Incident to the convention will be visits to the 
plants of the Britton Lumber Company, Jackson Lum- 
ber Company and Florala Saw Mill Company, Florala, 
and to tne wood turpentine plant of the Hughes-Snell 
Turpentine Company at Paxton, Fla., and a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation, April 9, under the auspices of C. T. 
Strauss. Mayor French’s call is extended to ‘‘all 
lumber manufacturers in the association’s territory as 
well as mill supply men.’’ J. H. Eddy, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., is receiving applications for membership in 
the association, which operates in western Florida as 
well as Alabama. 
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The story of the Frost-Trigg lumber interests which follows, while similar in 
the , " be some sense to those of other great milling interests that have been illustrated in 
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first and opening sentence, that no man of lumber affairs in this country can 
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James R. Allen, Manager Logging 
Department, Frostville, Ark. 


Charles 


afford to miss a single line of this text from the very 
beginning to the very end. This might be a trite and 
that 


specific and peculiar thing were not meant. 


statement some 
But there 
is a meaning in it and it shall not appear between 


commonplace statement if by 


the lines. The meaning shall be 
ink, with cold 
before appeared in connection with an article of this 


done in printer’s 


type; for no such statement ever 
character in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—in the article 
itself. 

Let us approach the central theme thread of the 
story which will follow and make an assertion about 
the character of it in a sort of progressive sense, so 
that the reader will grasp the absolute meaning of 
this advice, 

The vertebrae—in fact, all the bones and supporting 


muscles of the body of any great business—is ex- 
The next 


desirable thing is the perpetuity of that organization, 


pressed in two words—perfect organization. 
not only throughout the lives of those who perfected 
it but the evident probability that the spirit of it will 
live beyond the lives of those men who founded and 
perfected that organization. 

Now this business devoted to the manufacture and 
distribution of yellow pine lumber—known as the 
Frost-Trigg interests—has accomplished that much to 
be desired stability, a stability in the present guaran- 
teed by the nature of it to extend throughout many 
generations. Our text is contained in that assertion. 

Every facility has been granted for gathering infor- 
mation concerning the policy of the business which is 
to be discussed, and is it not worth the while of any 
lumberman to peruse this article for the space of an 
hour just to find out upon what foundation of fact is 
based that remarkable conclusion? 

If the reader will answer this question in the affirm- 
ative by a determination to comply with the request 
to read all of this article, from beginning to end, he 
will learn how a coéperative business has been built 
up, without being called that; how it has been indi- 
vidually managed, and yet has not been ruled by that 
individualism which is autoeratic or has been made 
to sueceed by grinding its employees into servitude. 

Will it not be worth while to know how that has 
been accomplished? 

Having certainly said 
enough, it is hoped, to in- 
duce the reader to proceed 
to the 
paragraph, he will be re- 
warded for his intention to 


end, missing no 


comply with our request 
by being told the whole 


nub of the matter, right 
here, in the next 
graph, and put on _ his 
honor for the rest 
task. 

The Frost-Trigg 


ests have 


para- 


of his 


inter- J. W. 
that 


Frost, Saw Mill 


beeome Frostville, Ark. 





Edward E. Williams, 
ager, Frostville, Ark. 


Store Man- 


Clerk, Frostville, Ark. 





Foreman, 





Dr. L. F. Magee, Physician, Frost- J. F. 


W. McKelvey, Shipping 


ville, Ark. 


solid organization which insures longevity through 
many generations yet to come, because they have held 
humblest worker in the 
ranks that he may participate in the profits of the 
organization when he shows ability to do better things 
—and always has this management kept faith with 
the employee. 


out the inducement to the 


The sergeants and color-bearers and 


lieutenants and captains and divisional officers of 


these interests have been recruited from the Frost- 


Trigg ‘‘rank and file.’’ They have selected their 
stockholders from among those who have made the 
several manufacturing companies possible and who 
have ‘‘been faithful over a few things;’’ and today a 
greater number of people who have grown up with 
these interests—60 percent of those people whose por- 
traits appear herewith—possess more valuable stocks 
in these institutions than are possessed by employees of 
any similar line of business in the United States; and 





T. M. Dean, Vice President, Frost- 
ville, Ark. 





George F. Mauldin, Planer Fore- es Fe 
man, Frostville, Ark. 


Miller, 
Frostville, Ark. 


General 
ville, Ark. 


George Stalimann, Saw Filer, Frost- 








Carpenter, 


James McKinley, Sawyer, 


ville, Ark. 


Frost- 


that spells harmony and stability and promises that 
perpetuity for these institutions which we claim. 

This article is to tell of the rise and progress of the 
Red River Lumber Company, of Frostville, Ark.; the 
Noble Lumber Company, of Noble, La.; the Union 
Saw Mill Company, of Huttig, Ark.; the DeSoto Land 
& Lumber Company, of Mansfield, La.; the Black Lake 
Lumber Company, of Campti, La.; the Star & Crescent 
Lumber Company, of La.; and of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
La.—the Lumber Company 
first because it knits them all together and permits us 
to give a name to the 
interests, 


Shreveport, 


Shreveport, Frost-Trigg 


great group of saw milling 

The six interests possess not less than 2,600,000,000 
feet of standing pine timber, which if it could be 
reduced to lumber today, at prevailing values, would 
be worth not a penny less than fifty-two million five 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, f. o. 
milling points. 


b. the various 
These timber land holdings are con- 
fined to the states of Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 
and a map has been prepared showing the location of 
the five active milling interests referred to in this 
text and-its accompanying illustrations. 

The total number of employees of the five active 
milling institutions, plus that of the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, is akout 1,600—and not less than 4,000 
people are dependent 
living. 

We tell the with the selling end 
sketches of the executive people and 


upon these operations for a 


story next; 
administrative 
cabinet; the Frost banking interests; history and de- 
seription of the six timber possessing institutions, next 
in the order of their creation, and follow all this with 
a brief sketch of each man in the service holding a 
position of trust of sufficient importance to warrant 
that distinction. 

Never has a purely lumber manufacturing interest 
been illustrated with as many personal individual por 
traits; and this is in keeping with the policy of the 


interests—to exploit those who make this great 
business possible. 
The other illustrations tell their own story, and 


from the 


remarkable log-pond frontispiece used as 


title 
page, to the end, each is a 


background for the 


necessary link in the com- 
this 


posite picture which 


text exploits. 


FROST-TRIGG LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, of St. 
Mo., and of 
La., 


mercial 


Louis, 
Shreveport, 
band of com- 
interests 


is the 
which 
helps to bind these institu- 
tions into a harmonious and 
profitable whole. 


Philyaw, Yard Foreman, 
Frostville, Ark. 





O. E. Gardner, Bookkeeper, Frost- 
ville, Ark. 
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The name serves for a text, and before getting any 
further than just the introduction above we must 
explain just the status of this institution. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company does not com- 
mand—it serves. It enables us to call this article an 
exploitation of the Frost-Trigg interests and, that 
being true, an exploitation of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company must stand next to the introduction of this 
article. 

Many great milling interests of the south are 
knitted together by a selling agency end, located in 
some northern or semi-northern city, serving as not 
only the selling end of the business but in a sense as 
a holding company, a sort of clarifying institution, 
where the syrup of endeavor finally crystallizes into 
the sugar of profit. 

Not so with the Frost-Trigg 


was added and, the growth of the business requiring 
more space, the office was removed to a suite of four 
rooms on the ninth floor of the Lincoln Trust building. 
This was in August, 1899. 

Requiring still larger quarters on account of the 
increase of the business of the company, it returned 
to more commodious rooms on the seventh floor of the 
Equitable building, and there, in five well lighted 
rooms, fitted with an interior system of telephones 
and other modern conveniences, the business of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumker Company is at the present time 
administered. 

The directors are E. W. Frost, E. A. Frost, C. D. 
Johnson, Milton Winham and H. W. Wagon. C. D. 
Johnson is general manager, John F.. Schnieders gen- 

° 


eral sales agent, H. R. Asman manager timber and 


Company—which is situated in the First National 
Bank building in that city, in commodious rooms on 
the fourth floor—was opened for the better taking 
care of the growing trade of the southwestern states, 
that of Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory and south- 
western Missouri, New Mexico and southern Kansas. 
It was then thought, and since experienced, by the 
management of this institution that the business could 
best be looked after in this way and the results have 
heen extremely satisfactory, as the southwest is develop- 
ing more rapidly than any other portion of the United 
States and is consuming immense quantities of lumber. 
EK. A. Frost is the active manager of the Shreveport 
end of the business, assisted by R. D. Collins. R. A. 
Myer, for many years in the employ of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company, is general sales agent; C. H. 


Hesser, who lives at Denni- 








Lumber Company, of St. 





Louis, Mo., and Shreveport, 
La., for it is run with the idea 
of handling as much of the 
product of the five mills which 
are in active operation as it 
possibly can, with the least 
amount of profit to itself, in 
order that the milling propo- 
sitions may make the greatest 
amount of money, 

The Frost- Trigg Lumber 
Company directs nothing but 
its own affairs, and the five 
active saw-milling proposi- 
tions sell to it, or not, as their 
advantage may seem to indi- 
cate, 

This places the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company in a unique 
position. 

The ineorporators of the 
‘rost-Trigg Lumber Company 
W. Frost, R. L. Trigg, 
H. J. Allen, C, D. Johnson, J. 
M. Park, J. P. Towery, Milton 
Winham, E. A. Frost and N. 
P. Sanderson, who were also 


were E. 


the original stockholders. The 
company was incorporated in 
Missouri February 18, 1897, as 
the. result of a consolidation 
of the R. L. Trigg Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the E. W. Frost Lumber 
Company, of Texarkana, Ark. 

The first officers were: E. 
W. Frost, president; R. L. 
lrigg, vice president; J. M. 





Park, secretary and treasurer, 
and C. D. Johnson, general 
In 1899 R. L. Trigg 
withdrew from the company 





manager, 


and at the following annual 
meeting W. D. Wadley was 
elected vice president. 

At the annual meeting of 
1901 Mr. Johnson was made 
vice president and 
manager and J. P. 


general 
Towery 
Dur- JASPER 


ing the same year Mr. Towery 


secretary and treasurer. 


withdrew from the company 
and Frank Chester was ap- 
pointed secretary and treas- 





porter 


errr ts. er 
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son, ‘Tex., travels in north 
Texas and the Indian Terri- 
tory; D. D. Fairchild, jr., with 


residence in Dallas, Tex., is 





the Texas representative; J. 





G. Wells, with residence in 
Aurora, Mo., travels in the 
Missouri territory, and W. C. 
Lawson, of Dallas, Tex., has 
recently been hired to take 
charge of Oklahoma territory. 
Fr. L. Wisdom is the head 
bookkeeper of the Shreveport 
end of the business and is 
auditor. L. A. Paulk is the 
assistant bookkeeper. 


THE EXECUTIVE TRIUM- 


“nn ( VIRATE. 
teh 
$5285 In this commercial army of 
frnne the Frost-Trigg interests there 
‘/ 


are three commanders - in - 


chief, each outranking the 
others in many things so that 


the capabilities of all three 





added together make up the 
sum total of that executive 
foresight which has made 
every department of this vast 


business a success. 











One, the eldest, is standing 
just a little aside in these 
days, but in full view of the 
battle line; is semi-retired 
and yet right at hand, ready 
on call, and at all times ready 
to step behind any apparently 
weakening place in the fight. 





ous saw mill plants of the: 


Union Saw Mill Company, Huttig, Ark. 


Displaying their ownership 


timber in the shaded areas. 





Map of southern Arkansas and cada : 
- ° P ‘ One of these commanders- 
Louisiana showing the location of the vari- 


Red River Lumber Company, Frostville, Ark. e 
Noble Lumber Company, Ltd., Noble, La. 


De Soto Land & Lumber Company, Mansfield, La. 
Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 


2,500,000,000 feet of standing yellow pine 


That is E. W. 
arkana. 


Frost of Tex- 


in-chief is the lookout-chief of 
the signal corps in market 
conditions; looking ahead into 
the requirements of the grand 
divisions of demand, prophe- 


sying by certain mathematical 
theorems the things that are 


of over to occur before they happen, 





in order that all the mills now 





active in the business may 











fashion their products to fit 





the public taste and do it at 
such prices that their finished 
work will be profitable. In 








urer and afterwards elected to & 





other—and in fact in all de 





serve in that dual capacity. 

The Shreveport office was opened the first week in 
January, 1903. 

During 1904 Frank Chester withdrew from the com- 
pany and A. J, Molt was appointed acting secretary. 

The ofticers of the company since 1905 have heen: 
Kk. W. Frost, president; C. D. Johnson, vice president 
and general manager; A. J. Molt, secretary, and H. W. 
Wagon, treasurer, 

The first business of the company was conducted in 
one reom in the Oriel building, St. Louis, in a personal 
way by C. D. Johnson. After the formal organization 
and ineorporation of the company when the business 
began to be conducted on broader lines it was found 
necessary to have more space, and two large rooms 
were rented on the third floor of the Equitable build- 
ing. This was in 1897. 


In the course of a few vears the timber department 


specials department, H. W. 
Bloomfield traffic manager. 


Wagon auditor, and W. N. 


C. M. Hanger, of Morocco, Ind., travels in northern 
Illinois, northern Indiana and southern Michigan; J. L. 
Klemeyer, of Effingham, III, travels in southern Ili 
McKenzie, of Sullivan, 
Ill., travels in central Illinois and Wisconsin; W. A. 


nois and eastern Iowa; E. A. 


Rider, of Indianapolis, Ind., travels in southern and 
central Indiana and Ohio; W. H. Loomis, of St. Louis, 
Mo., travels in northern Missouri, Iowa, southern Min 
nesota and eastern Kansas, 

The business of the Mississippi valley, from the 
middle of north Missouri west into eastern Kansas 
and Nebraska, north to the great lakes and east to 
the Atlantic coast, is naturally handled through the 
St. Louis office. 

The Shreveport office of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 


Label 


partments of all the making 
and selling of lumber—he is likewise expert, having 
’? to a full knowl- 
edge of business tactics, through all lines of endeavor 


come up from the ‘‘awkward squad 


known to lumber manufacture and the disposition of 
That is C. D. Johnson, of St. Louis. 


The other is commander-in-chief of four-fifths of the 


the same. 
manufacturing army in the field. He is going all the 
while from brigade to brigade, at all times his own 
courier of inquiry and observation, always looking 
after that most important point in any battle line 
‘‘the weakest,’’ ke it of the commercial world or 
the war of nations. He it is whose name most fre 
quently appears at the head of the individual lists of 
company officials. He it is that is always looking 
after the recruiting office, seeing that deserved promo- 
tions are not overlooked, consulting with everyone 
from the drill masters to the captain of companies. 
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He it is, as Kipling’s Mulvaney would put it, who 


has upon him at all times ‘*the fog ay fi’tin’.’’ This 


If any two of these commanders-in-chief should for 


lrrost, of Shreveport, 


any reason take himself out of active service the one 
remaining might easily assume the duties of all three, 
and in that one thing more than any other are the 


Frost-Trigg interests strong and deserving of their 
unapproachable eredit: in’ the financial world. 


\ short discussion of the individual history of the 
oad 
ca 
a 
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Felling Timber for the Red River Lumber 
Company. 





Twenty Yoke of Oxen in the Woods of the Red River Lumber Company Near Frostville, Ark. 


men who compose this triumvirate will throw much 


light upon the reason for their suecess, 
Enoch W. Frost. 


Knoch W. Frost, of Texarkana, Ark., is a conservative 
man who is enterprising and successful. It is an ex 
ploded theory that the conservative spirit lacks enter 
prise. Prudence brings success if tempered with clear 
thinking, and it is these attributes, mingled with indus- 
try, which have helped FE. W. 
position in the commercial world of the southwest. 

E.. W. 


Arkansas, January 14, 


Frost to an unassailable 
Frost was born at Eldorado, Union county, 
S48. The head of the Frost 
family from Jackson, Tenn., to Arkansas 
in 1844. 
Frost was educated in the county of his birth. The 


migrated 


The family was of Scotch-Irish descent. Mr. 


family moved to a point near Texarkana, in Lafayette 
(now Miller) county, Arkansas, in 1859. As a boy he 
worked on the plantation with his brothers and gained 
all the advantage which hard work in youth gives to 
the grown man. 

Mr. Frost made his entry into the lumber business 
in 188]. In that year he accepted an opportunity to 
buy a little portable miil located about two and one- 
Interested with him i 
William T. 


prominent lumberman of St. Louis. 


half miles from Texarkana. 


n 
this proposition was Ferguson, now a 
It is a notable fact that the operation was a sue- 
cessful one, as has been every other enterprise of this 
conservative, enterprising man. 
Never but once in his history has E. W. Frost failed 
to pay his employees on pay day. That one time re- 
sulted from the robbery of the train which earried the 
money for the Frost payroll. 

Messrs. Frost and Ferguson came out into the open 
with their milling operations at a point on the St. 
Louis Southwestern railway known as Milton’s Switch. 

In 1883 Mr. Frost opened up an operation at Genoa, 
Miller county, Arkansas, under the firm name of E, W. 
Frost & Co. 
ners were foremost in the organization of the 
at Stamps, Ark. 


sold in 1889 and the following year he bought a con- 


Four years later Mr. Frost and his part- 
sodcaw 
Lumber Company, This interest he 
trolling interest in the Red River Lumber Company, 
situated near what was then New Lewisville and is 
This institution was the Red 


in operation at Frost- 


now Lewisville, Ark. 
River Lumber Company, yet 
ville. 

One of Mr. Frost’s most successful ventures was in 
the organization of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, which occurred in 1899, 

Mr. Frost is still president of the Red River Lum- 








ber Company and looks personally after its general 
affairs. In the last few vears he has been delegating 
to younger but no more virile men much of the active 
detail, Of late vears he has been most actively in 
terested in the banking business at Texarkana. He 
was first vice president of the State Bank of Texar 
kana, now the State National bank, and hecame its 
1904, 
vears, when he was sueceeded in that office by his son, 


KE. A. 


president in which position he held for two 


Frost. Ie was formerly president of the State 
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Cutting a Tree into Lengths for the Red River 
Lumber Company. 
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SHORTLEAF TIMBER ON POSSESSIONS OF THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


Northwest 1, of Northwest 14 of Section 26, Township 18 South, Range 25 West. 
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a LUMBER YARD ETC. OF THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT FROSTVILLE, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 

















T, LUMBER YARD ETC. OF THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT FROSTVILLE, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 
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Savings & Trust Company, of Texarkana, of which 


kk. A. Frost is now president. 
Kk. W. Frost is a tall, angular, slenderly built man, 


who shows in every appearance his direet descent 
: | 


from Scotch-Irish ancestry. Ile is eourteous and 


affable though not voluble. To one who has known 


him for two decades he has always remained the same, 


except possibly to grow a trifle younger, each year 


more brisk and ambitious in his associations with men, 


Ilis conservatism is not a asks one to 


pose. Ile 


wait until the day after tomorrow for his decision, 


but makes vou know that it is necessarv and leaves 


one wondering why he had not thought of that him 


self, 
Edwin A. Frost. 
Kadwin A. Frost, the aetive, forceful head of four 
fifths of the manufacturing business of the Frost 


Trigg 


interests, is one of the best known types of the 














put to work 


which he 
lies’? his chances of a 
much greater if he 
prosecute his education hefore he 


ore : i 
grees in 


and enecuraged his son to 
Baptist 
hegan his college career in 
corded the 
he left the university he 
Business College, of 


his graduation 


partnership known 


trucking lumber at ‘‘six bits’’ a day. 


A year of this work convinced him that if he wished 
to reach the top of the 


about the foot of 


had been industriously shoving lumber ‘‘ dol 


ladder 


footed climb would be 


sure 


should begin where he left off and 


took any more de 
lumbering, 

EK. W. Frost, senior, had anticipated that happening 
enter the Southwestern 


University, at Jackson, Tenn. Young Frost 
1890 was ac- 
After 


a course at Draughon’s 


ISS7 and in 


degree of bachelor of 


philosophy. 
took 
Texarkana, and the day after 
at that school heeame bookkeeper for 
T. Crowell, of Texarkana, who was interested in a 
Black Lumber 


then as the Lake 


Company, with a mill at Dubberly, La., a small settle 





A Typical Skidway of Logs Along the Line of the Logging Railway of the Red 


southern business man living in the southwest. In 


his temperament are mingled the old and the new 


} 


the eourtesy of the cavalier davs and the directness 


of the modern business man blended into one. He 

is unobtrusive, but his unobtrusiveness is due to his 

condition hefore giv- 
could he 


for his family 


habit of eonsidering well every 


ing expression to an opinion. that viewed 


lightly. His is a broad life first, for 
his country next, for himself last. 
kk. A. Frost is the son of EF. W. 


and was born in Miller county, 


Frost. 


of Texarkana, 
) 


Arkansas, October 25, 


1869. In this comparatively new country he lived 


until he was 15 years old, attending a country school 
until he was 14 years old, and in the summer time 
working on the farm. During his fourteenth and six 
Hill, Co 


prepared himself 


teenth vears he went to school at College 


lumbia eounty, Arkansas, where he 
for college. 
When E. W. 


Lumber 


Frost heeame interested in the Bodeaw 


Edwin, eager to 


s 


Company young 





work, was 


ment on the Vieksburg, Shreveport & Pacifie railway 


thirty miles east of Shreveport. 
This position he resigned at the end of nine months 


and became bookkeeper for the Red River Lumber 
Company, and in less than a vear was promoted to the 
position of shipping clerk. He ultimately beeame 


manager of the company, went with it on its removal 
to Frostville, Ark., left that active management and 
became the active spirit in the organization of the 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, remaining with it 
until the company was sold in 1905, 

In November, 1902, Mr. Frost was elected secretary, 
Noble 


pany, at Noble, La., and was elected president of that 


treasurer and manager of the Lumber Com 
company in Mareh, 1906, 

Mr. Frost was active in the formation of the Union 
Saw Mill Company, at Huttig, Ark., was one of the 
originators ef the De Sote Land & Lumber Company, 
at Mansfield, La.. aud in January, 1903, opened an 


office of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company at Shreve- 





Frost is president of the State National bank 
the State Savings & Trust Com 


of Texarkana, Ark.; National bank, 


Transportation 


Company, Shreveport, La. is vice president, di 


director and general 
port office of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, and 
Tex.; the Red River Lumber Company, of 


. ali these being his various and sundry marks 


of husiness distinction, 





River Lumber Company. 


and general manager of the Frost-Trigg 


Company and president 


men connected with the vellow 


OE tits TE © 


accomplishing great 


of the south and southwest. 


Lnglishman by 


Caton, Steuben county, New York, in 1866. 
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in New York state until he was 12 years old, then 


with his parents moved to western Kansas in 1877. 


His schooling was finished in Larned, Kan. His parents 
Kansas City, Kan., in reside 


moved to 1885, and yet 


in that place, from which city the subject of this 


sketch, at the age of 19, went to New Or’eans to seek 
his fortune. 
At first he that he 


work for John Newton, of Chopin, La., 


was a collector. From went to 
beginning his 
in the mill. He 
did a little of everything there was to do in saw mill 
After 
ISS7 he sawed logs in the woods for Sam Allen, down 


Morris at 


saw mill work by running a trimmet 


operations and planing miil work until 1887. 


in the Trinity country; worked for A. W. 


Barnum, Tex... and bheeame foreman of the Morris 
vard and shipping clerk. 
In 1889 Mr. Johnson returned to Kansas City; 


that he worked for a short time for the South 


Branch Lumbker Company, in Chieago, and in the vard 


atte. 
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which acts together or separately, as occasion may de 
this 


posed of nine men,atalismanic number in this country 


mand. Be it significant or not, cabinet is com 
since the year 1892, 

The gentlemen referred to are H, H. 
Whited, George 8. 


Peavy, George A. 


Wheless, F. T. 
Prestridge, Milton Winham, A. JJ. 
Kelley, R. D. Arthur W. 
Corkins and Arthur Dean, 


Collins, 


Possibly no one has ever before called these men a 
cabinet; they are that, however, in such a broad sense 
of the word that they are eveu more than that. Each 
has executive duties, personal businesses of his own, 
outside of these interests, and each is as all around a 


man as are those who compose the Administrative 


Triumvirate. 
lt is doubtful if 
saw milling from 


there is a phase of vellow pine 


‘‘tree to trade’? which is not com- 
prehended by these nine gentlemen, sketches of whom 


follow herewith, 








59 


Hampton, and he received his education in that town. 
In 1881 we find Mr. Miller 


Arkansas. spent at a 


Prestridge a farmer in 


county, Barring a little time 


saw mill near Texarkana, Mr. 


that 


Prestridge remained a 
farmer until 1889. In 


Ark., and 


yeal he moved to Genoa, 


there engaged in the logging business for 


Frost & Ferguson. With the Frost interests he went 
to New Lewisville, Ark., in 1891, for the Red River 
Lumber Company, and in 1893 went with that institu 
tion to Frostville, Ark. 

In 1899 Mr. Prestridge moved to Lufkin, Tex., where 


the Frost interests began the business of the Lufkin 


Land & Lumber Company. 
Mr. Prestridge assisted in the building of the saw 
mill and also in the building of the Texas & Louisiana 


railroad, of which later he was made vice president 


and general superintendent. 
Lufkin 


is now a director in 


In those days he was also a director in the 


Land & Lumber Company and he 
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An ‘‘American Log Loader’’ in Operation in the Woods of the Red River Lumber Company, of Frostville, Ark. 


of W. J. 


ne Tol 


Young & Co., 


‘something better."’ 


of Clinton, lowa, always look 
Finally determining that 
What he sought was in yellow pine manufacture he went 
New Ark., 
Lewisville until the business of 


to work in a planing mill at Lewisville, 
New 


where he 


ind remained at 
the company 
R. L. Trigg. 

Mr. Johnson 


R. L. Trigg Lumber Company w 


came to St. Louis in 1894, where the 
as formed, which after 
wards became the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, which 
Was incorporated in February, 1897. 
He is a stockholde) 


lrigg 


n practically all of the Frost 


interests and a director in 


was the founder of the Union Saw Mill Company, 
Which is treated in detail elsewhere in this article, 
ind sinee its inception has been its most active 
leader, 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE CABINET. 
There is to these interests an administrative cabinet 


worked came into the hands of 


many of them. He 


George S. Prestridge. 


G. S&S. Prestridge, treasurer and general manager of 


the Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La., is a 


soldier of southwestern commercial affairs in lumber 


who was content to live for many years in the ranks 
effort, 


knowing that all the work he 


and on the firing line of without promotion, 


was doing was but fit 
ting him for that reward of official rank which comes 
always to those who survive the fight. 

Mr. Prestridge is very close to the general manage 


ment of all the lumber interests of the Frosts, and a 


trusted lieutenant who is on oceasions ecommander-in 


chief. 


George S. Prestridge was born in De Soto parish, 


October 25, 1860. In his early life his 


Louisiana, 
parents moved to Lafayette, Ark., to what was known 
in those days as Sulphur Forks, eighteen miles south 
1878 his uncle took him 


to a little 


of Texarkana. In to Calhoun 


eountyv, Arkansas, town of the name of 


National bank; 
Company; vice president and a director in the Lufkin 
& Machine 


Company; 


the Lutkin director in the Lufkin Les 


Foundry director in the Union 


Mill 


director in the 


Company; 
director in the Stat« 


Black 


Saw 
bank; 


and second viee president of and director in the newly 


Campti 


Lake Lumber Company 
| 


organized Star & Creseent Lumber Company. 


F. T. Whited. 
president ot the 
Alden 


1860, 


Company, 


Whited, 
Limited, of 
Haute, Ind... in 
moved to New Orleans, La., in the 

Mr. Whited’s fa W hited, 


northern 


Whited & 
bridge, La., 
rerre and with his 
spring of 1865, 


had 


Indiana regi 


ther, Samuel been 


soldier, was a member of an 


ment and, while fighting as his conscience 


learned to love the country he fought and immediately 


after being mustered out came to Louisiana for 
home. 


The Whited family lived in New Orleans durin 


permanent 





W heless 
was born in 
parents 


dictated, 
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Residence of Milton Winham, Frostville, Ark. 





i865, 1866 and a portion of S67 
and then moved to Ouachita par 
ish, Louisiana, and settled near 
Monroe, 
mained the 
home place of the Whited fam 
ily. 


which has since re 


headquarters and 


Whited 
planter near Monroe and there 
Whited—the sub 


ject of this sketch 


Samuel became a 
his son, F. T. 
spent his 
youth until he was sent north to 
school. He spent four years in 
the city schools of Indianapolis, 
Ind., remaining there until 1878. 
He quit the high school at In 
dianapolis when he was 18 years 
old, came baek to Louisiana in 
1879 and became station agent at 
Gordon, La., on the line of the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
railroad, where he remained un- 
til 1882. He had 
married in Ouachita parish, in 
1881. After leaving the railroad 


he spent his time on a plantation 


previously 


near Gordon and was interested 
in a mereantile business at Gor- 
don. 

In 1887 Mr. Whited went to 
Shreveport, La., where he = as- 
sisted in establishing the Consoli 
dated Jee Company in association 
with Fk. G. Hudson, E. Fudieker, 
Edward Ball and others. Mr. 
Whited was the assistant mana- 
ger of that company and was as- 
sociated with the company in a 
managerial capacity or as a 
stockholder until 1889, in which 
year he and H. H. Wheless formed 
a partnership and went into the 
retail lumber business in Shreve 
port, La., in a modest way, open- 
ing a yard near the old Houston, 
Kast & West 
freight depot. 


Texas railroad 
They ultimately 
established there a planing mill 
and following that finally owned 
two different small mills during 
the next two or three years, 
From the retail lumber  busi- 
ness it was an easy transition 
into the shipping of lumber at 
wholesale, and from that to saw 











Locomotive No. 1 of the Red River Lumber Company. 











milling on a broader plane. 

The Whited & Wheless Com- 
pany, Limited, was incorporated 
in 1894, built a mill at Alden Bridge, La., which is 
still in operation, and in August of 1895 Mr. Whited 
with his family removed to that place, which is still 
his home, 

Mr. Whited is president of Whited & Wheless, Lim- 
ited; vice president of the Black Lake Lumber Com- 
pany; treasurer of the Star & Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany; a director in the Continental Bank & Trust 
Company, of Shreveport; director in the Shreveport 
Creosoting Company and one of its organizers; looks 
personally after his cotton plantation of 1,200 acres 
situated in Ouachita parish, near Monroe; is inter- 


An Average Train Load of Red River Lumber Company Shortleaf Pine Logs. tail 


ested in the Consolidated Ice Company, of Monroe, 
La., and owns a 10,000-acre cattle ranch ten miles 
east of Sweetwater on the Texas & Pacific railroad, 
in Fisher county, Texas. 


H. H. Wheless. 


H. H. Wheless, of Alden Bridge, La., is and has 
been for over a decade one of the yellow pine stalwarts 
of the southwest. He is careful, conservative and yet 
progressive in his business; a convincing man in mat- 
ters which meet his interest and to which he may have 
given investigation, and a man who has taken his 











position in the business world by 


slow and sure steps—always for 
ward—never backward. 

Mr. Wheless is easily the dean 
of the administrative cabinet 
and his advice and consideration 
are much sought after in all mat- 
ters of weighty business which 
come to that varied business as 
sociation. 

Mr. Wheless has been a promi- 
nent figure at nearly all the 
meetings of the some time South 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation—now the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association 
since the organization of that 
body, and in matters of organiza- 
tion his advice has always been 
ready when called for and will 
ingly received. 

H. H. Wheless was bern in 
Nashville, Tenn., November 21, 
1854. His father, Wesley Whe 
less, was an interested partner in 
the cotton firm of Hewitt, Nor 
ton & Co., of New Orleans, La., 
and he was the managing partner 
of their branch house in Liver 
pool, England. 

Three years after young Whe 
less—the subject of this sketch 
was born the family moved to 
Liverpool, where, when he was 6 
years old, his father died. The 
mother moved back to Nashville 
and in 1872 married Judge FE. H. 





English, chief justice of the state 
of Arkansas, and the family home 
was moved to Little Rock, that 
state. 

Young Wheless went to school 
up to the age of 14 and then 
went into the cotton business in 
Nashville, where he stayed for 
eight or nine years. In 1879 he 
came to Arkansas and was for 
some years in the cotton busi 
ness in Little Rock, and after 
that was connected with a rail 
road in Hempstead county, 
Arkansas. 

In 1889 Mr. Wheless, in com- 
Whited, went 
into the retail lumber business at 
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pany with F. T. 


Shreveport, La. Out of that re- 
business grew a_ wholesale 

business in lumber, and a final 
broadening out of the efforts of the partnership; pu 
chase of timber lands near Alden Bridge, La.; the 
building of a mill near that point; and the incorpora 
tion, in 1894, of Whited & Wheless, Limited. 

During the last thirteen years Whited & Wheless, 
Limited, have marketed from Alden Bridge an average 
of 20,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

During these years Mr. Wheless has made a close 
study of practical forestry and may yet be induced to 
put his theories into practical operation. 

He has kept his investments entirely in the lumber 
field and is at present vice president of Whited & 
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Employees of the Red River Lumber Company at Frostville, Lafayette County, Arkansas. 
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Interior of Rough Dry Shed of the Red River Lumber Company. 
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The ‘‘Standard’’ Dry Kilns of the Red River Lumber Company at Frostville, Lafayette County, Arkansas. 
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Exterior of the Rough Dry Shed of the Red River Lumber Company at Frostville, Lafayette County, Arkansas. 





High Piles of Lumber in the Yards of the Red River Lumber Company. 
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Wheless,. 
president and director in the Dixie Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; stockholder in and director of the 


Limited, and a director in the company; 


Allen Manufacturing Company, Shreveport, La.; secre- 
tary and director of the Black Lake Lumber Company, 
Campti, La., and vice president and director of the 
Star & Crescent Lumber Company, of Shreveport, La. 


George A. Kelley. 


G. A. Kelley, of Lufkin, Tex., is a prominent and 
most practical member of the administrative cabinet 
of the Frost-Trigg interests in the southwest. He is 
an active officer in the field. Mr, Kelley can never be 
president of the United States, but he can and does 
hold a rung on the ladder of commercial achievement. 
Mr. Kelley is the. gentleman who designed the plant 
of the Union Saw Mill Company and that other model 
monument in saw mill architecture the plant of the 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, at Lufkin, Tex. 
Mr. Kelley was born July, 1861, at Huntingdon, 


of the Lufkin Land & 


remained in that 


Lumber Company, and he 
capacity and as general manager 
until the sale of the plant in 1906. 

Mr. Kelley has residence in Lufkin, Tex., and his 
every day steady occupation now is the management 
of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company at Manning, 
Tex., of which company he is also president. Besides 
this connection he is associated, in the capacities indi- 
cated, in each of the following companies: President 
of the Kelley Land & Lumber Company; vice president 
Lufkin Ice Company; director Lufkin National bank; 
director Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company; vice 
president Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Railroad Com- 
pany; 


stockholder in the Lumber Com- 


Frost-Trigg 
pany; stockholder in the De Soto Land & 
stockholder Union Saw Mill Company; 


stockholder in and director of the Star & Crescent 


Lumber 
Company; 


Lumber Company; stockholder in the State Savings & 
Trust Company, Texarkana, Ark., and a stockholder 
in the Black Lake Lumber Company. 
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school, and when 15 years old entered the employ of 
the Texarkana, Shreveport & Natchez railroad, becom- 
ing the local agent in Texarkana for that line. After- 
wards he worked for the Gates City Lumber Com- 
pany—a sister organization—in various capacities for 
three years, 

Mr. Collins’ first experience in banking was as book 
keeper for the Texarkana National bank, which was 
known as a ‘‘lumber bank,’’ with William Buchanan, 
7. os 3en Collins, W. R. Grimm and others 
as its officers and directors. With this institution Mr. 
Collins gained a great deal of valuable experience, not 
only about 


Ferguson, 


financial matters but about branches of 
the lumber business. 
Together with E, A. 


George 8. 


Frost, E. W 


Prestridge, George A. 


Frost, Ben Collins, 
Kelley and others the 
subject of this sketch organized the Lufkin National 
bank in 1901, with E. A. 


was cashier and manager of that bank for six years. 


Frost as its president, and 


As Lufkin was the center of a large lumber district 





Interior of the Planing Mill of the Red River Lumber Company at Frostville, Lafayette County, Arkansas; February, 1907. 


Canada, about fifty 


lived until he was 18 years old. 


miles from Montreal, where he 
At that age he took 
up the millwright trade and followed it closely for 
several years, being engaged in building saw mills and 
flour mills in upper Michigan and Minnesota. 

He has been superintendent of the Diamond M 
Company and the Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Company, 
at Minneapolis; the Red 
Grand Forks, N. D.; he built the Johnson-Wentworth 
mill at Cloquet, Minn.; the Murphy Lumber Company 
mill at Green Bay, Wis., and the mill of the Shevlin- 
Carpenter Company at St. Hilaire, Minn. 


Following his saw mill building in the north Mr. 


River Lumber Company, 


Kelley was engaged for a number of years as a sales- 
Edward P. Allis-Chal- 
mers—Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. During his career 
of salesmanship in the south he designed and had 
charge of the erection of many mills. 


man for the Allis—now the 


Mr. Kelley associated himself in 1901 with E. A. and 


Ek. W. Frost, C. D. Johnson and others as vice president 


R. D. Collins. 


R. D. Collins is in a particular sense the assistant 
general manager of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company 
at Shreveport, La. In a broader sense he is E, A. 
Frost’s next-of-kin, commercially, acting for Mr. Frost 
in many important matters, having the business 
acumen and diplomatic personality necessary to assist 
in handling the affairs of a man of such multitudinous 
and various duties as Mr. Frost. 

R. D. Collins, although a young man just stepping 
into his prime, has cut a figure in the financial world 
which many older men might envy. He was born in 
Kentucky and went to Texarkana, Tex., at the age 
of 5. His mother dying at that time he was reared by 
an unele and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Collins. Ben 
Collins was then—as now—one of the pioneer lumber- 
men and bankers of the southwest, and so the young 
man was reared in a lumber atmosphere from boyhood. 

Young Texarkana 


Collins graduated at the high 


Mr. Collins assisted in the promotion and organization 


of several lumber companies while acting in the 


capacity of cashier. He was promoted to the vice 
presidency of the Lufkin National 


1907. 


bank January 1, 
Mr. Collins is now spending most of his time in 


Shreveport, La., assisting E, A. Frost in the manag 
ment of the various corporations and enterprises in 
which he is interested, 

Mr. Collins is an officer in and director of the fol 
lowing named concerns: Vice president and director 
of the Lufkin National bank; secretary and treasuret 
of the Kelley Land & Lumber Company; treasurer and 
director of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company; secre 
tary and treasurer of the Star & Crescent Lumber 
East 


Shreveport, 


Company; vice president and treasurer Texas 


Railroad Company; director in_ the 
Houston & Gulf 


Mansfield Railway & Transportation Company; assist 


Railroad Company; auditor of the 


ant general manager of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Com 
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SECTION ONE, SHOWING 


A. J. Peavy. 


A. J. Peavy is vice president and general manager 


of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company at Mansfield, 


La., and was born in Covington county, Alabama, 


1866. 


Mr, Peavy’s father 


family 


was a 
to 


farmer and afterwards 
Alabama, 


The 


with his 


he 


Butler 
the 


county, 


was engaged timber business. 
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VERY REMARKABLE LOG POND OF 


left 


Texas. 


family Alabama in 


Young 


was then 11 vears old. 


1877 and moved to Angelina 


county, of this 


sketch, 
Mr. 
until he 


Peavy, the subject 


Peavy worked on a farm and went to 


school 
was 18S, after which his first 
ot 


clerked 


work in life was 


four successful vears school teaching. 
for W. H. 
in Lufkin, Tex. 


experience at and 


During 
Mr. 


Bonner in 


sonner’s general store 


After his teaching he 
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SECTION TWO, SHOWING THE WEST END OF THE VERY REMARKABLE LOG POND OF 
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went into the logging business at 
the Tyler Car & 
being known as Bonner, Peavy & Bonner. 
sold 
logging company and spent one and one-half years in 
He 


Bonner Logging Company, 


of fourteen 
the store. 


river for the Tyler Car & Lumber Company. 


In 1898 he hegan business for himself personally, 
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LUMBER COMPANY AT FROSTVILLE, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


logging for four months for the Emporia Lumber Com- 
pany, and afterwards made an arrangement for log 
ging the mills of the Angelina County Lumber Com- 
pany. That was in April, 1899. His contract lasted 
until June, 1903. In that work he had associated with 
him for a part of the time his brother, J. E. Peavy. 

In 1962 Mr, Peavy helped to organize the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machine Company and he was assistant 


secretary and treasvrer of the company until 1903, 


THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY AT FROSTVILLE, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


when the Henderson Land & Lumber Company was 
organized at Clawson, Tex., with Mr. Peavy as vice 
president and general manager. The company leased 
a mill on the St. Louis Southwestern railway, six 
miles from Lufkin, and bought timber of the Foste: 
Lumber Company. 

Mr. Peavy remained in business there until he came 
to Mansfield in 1905. In fact his interest at Clawson 


did not terminate until the closing out of the business 
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at that point, an event which occurred in July, 1905. 


Arthur W. Corkins. 


A. W. Corkins, general superintendent of the Union 
Saw Mill Company at Huttig, Ark., is a mechanician, 
an erecting engineer, and is much skilled in the man- 
agement of large and varied industries. 

He is in full charge of all operations at Huttig. In 
this position Mr. Corkins is a valuable man; for, added 
to his talents as a high class machinist, millwright, 
mill builder and machine operator, he possesses great 
ability in assembling men who are competent to do 
his work with loyalty and continuance. 

Mr. Corkins was born in 1873 at Logansport, Ind., 
and early in his life his parents moved to Beloit, Kan., 
where he was educated. He came to Kansas City in 
1899 and was employed in a telegraph office there. 
His next position was with the Davis Sash & Door 
Company at Brookfield, Mo. After Davis Bros. moved 
their factory to Chicago Mr. Corkins secured a position 
After that he was 
employed by the Cummer Lumber Company, of Jack- 
Wilson 


with the Allis-Chalmers Company. 


sonville, Fla.; the Cypress Company, of 


Mr. Winham’s father was a Baptist minister and 
trained his son in integrity and self-reliance, and 
when he was 18 years of age his father told him to 
go out into the world and establish himself. 

Young Winham dipped just a little into the saw 
mill business by working for a short space in a sawdust 
pit, but concluded rapidly that an education was what 
he most needed—before a career of business—and 
spent the next twelve years of his life in going to 
school, and in making money at teaching school to go 
to school some more. 

In 1885 young Winham went to work for E, W. 
Frost at Milton’s Switch on the ‘‘Cotton Belt’’ road. 
That was a time when the interests that have since 
spread into the great Frost-Trigg five mills were an 
individual partnership among E. W. Frost, G. W. 
3ottoms and W. T. Ferguson. 

Young Winham was bookkeeper, timekeeper, scaled 
logs, did all and various of such like work until he 
was 22 years old, and in that time the company had 
eut out at Milton’s Switch and gone to Genoa, Ark., 
in 1887, and Mr. Winham stayed there as bookkeeper 
and store man until the fall of 1890, at which time he 


Union Saw Mill Company and the De Soto Land & 
Lumber Company, a stockholder in the State Savings 
& Trust Company of Texarkana and the 
organized Star & Crescent Lumber Company. 


newly 


Arthur Dean. 


Arthur Dean, superintendent of the Noble Lumber 
Company at Noble, La., was born at Hope, Ark., Janu- 
ary 8, 1877. At an early period in the life of Arthur 
Dean his father, T, M. Dean, now vice president of the 
Red River Lumber Company at Frostville, Ark., asso- 
ciated himself with the E. W. Frost interests at Genoa, 
Ark., and from that time in his boyhood the subject 
of this sketch has most of the time been associated 
with the manufacturing end of the yellow pine 
industry. 

Mr. Dean was educated at the University of Arkan- 
sas, and after leaving that institution he resumed his 
connection with the lumber business, working for 
several years as assistant shipping clerk for the Red 
River Lumber Company at Frostville, Ark. 

In 1904 Mr. Dean secured a position with the sales 
department of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company at 














Loading Tram of the Red River Lumber Company at Frostville, Ark., Running East Past the Dressed Sheds and the Planing Mill. 


Palatka, Fla.; the Camp Manufacturing Company, of De 
Witt, Va., and by Houston Bros., of Vicksburg, Miss. 

He has to his credit the building of many high class 
saw miils, among which may especially be named those 
of the Southern Lumber Company, of Diboll, Tex.; the 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Company, of Garyville, La., and 
lastly those of the Union Saw Mill Company at 
Huttig, Ark. 

Mr. Corkins has been with the Union Saw Mill Com- 
pany continuously since its inception and is without 
doubt the most busy man in all Arkansas. 


Milton Winham. 


Milton Winham, secretary and treasurer of the Red 
River Company, of Frostville, Ark.—not 
unlike the Man of Franece—‘‘makes circumstances. ’’ 


Lumber 


It is of the circumstances of Mr. Winham’s career, man 
and lumberman, that it is worth while to write. 

He was born in Lafayette (now Miller county), 
Arkansas, in 1863, near the Red river, just above Ful- 
ton. After the war the family settled three and a 
half miles southeast of Texarkana—that was before 
the advent of the Iron Mountain railway. Young 
Winham went to school in the country until his seven- 
teenth year, when he attended school in Texarkana. 


severed his connection with the Frost saw milling 
interests and matriculated at the Southwestern Baptist 
University at Jackson, Tenn., where he remained for 
three years, going to school ten months and teaching 
the remainder of the time each year until 1893, when 
he was graduated with the degree of bachelor of 
science. He also took a bookkeeping course, com- 
pleting that on July 8, 1893, and went to work for 
the Red River Lumber Company the day following. 

He began with the Red River Lumber Company as 
bookkeeper, in September, bought stock in the com- 
pany, and at that time became an officer in the company. 

The company moved from Kelleys, near Lewisville, 
to Frostville in 1894, and Mr. Winham moved to Frost- 
ville in May, 1895, where he has since resided. 

In 1899, when the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company 
was started, Mr. Winham took the position at the Red 
River Lumber Company made vacant by the fact that 
E. A. Frost was called to the affairs of the Lufkin 
Land & Lumber Company. Since that time Mr. Win- 
ham has been in active charge of that business, subject 
to the direction of the president, E. W. Frost. 

He is a stockholder in the Frost-Trigg Lumber Com- 
pany and was one of the incorporators—now one of 
the directors. He was an early stockholder in the 


St. Louis, Mo., and remained with that institution for 
some time. 

Upon the installation of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company offices in Shreveport, La., he accepted the 
position of bookkeeper in its office. In 1905 he 
resigned his position with the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company to accept a similar position with the Noble 
Lumber Company. January 1, 1906, he was promoted 
to his present position as superintendent of the Noble 
Lumber Company. 


THE FROST BANKING INTERESTS. 


It is natural that E. W. and E. A. Frost should 
identify themselves with the banking interests of the 
southwest. This they have done in their connection 
with the State National bank and the State Savings & 
Trust Company, of Texarkana, Ark., and the Lufkin 
National bank, of Lufkin,-Tex. 

In December, 1895, E. W. Frost, E. A. Frost, W. H. 
Arnold, W. A. Williams, B. H. Kuhl, R. L. Dalby and 
E. K. Smith organized the State Bank of Texarkana 
and opened it for business January 6, 1896, with the 
modest capital of $25,000. Like all of the Frost 
interests, this bank has shown a wonderful growth 
and Las been a successful and paying investment 
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G. C. Black, Filer, Noble, La. 


since its organization. On March 4, 1904, it was changed to a 
national bank. 

The officers of this bank are: E. A. Frost, president; B. H. 
Smith, cashier, and R. L. Dalby, 


The directors are, besides these officers, E. W. 


Kuhl, vice president; E. K. 
assistant cashier. 
Frost, C. R. Johnson, W. H. Arnold and J. Huckins, jr. 

In order to show the remarkable progress of this institution 
herewith is given a statement as rendered the comptroller of 
the currency on January 26, 1907: 

RESOURCES. 


Lees Oe CORR, os.c.cncc0snsecssbstscccscscceses ct) Ge 
U. S. bonds, stocks, furniture and fixtures, script account 67,829.23 











Redemption fund in U. S. treasury.............ceceees 1,250.00 
Cash and exchange subject to check................20- 495,799.91 
DE, abhi 4 desiree Rh e deo EEDA AGa < see sl0—m $1,163,216.83 
LIABILITIES. 
On ee rrr 
Surplus and undivided profits, net...........e..eeeeeee 28,506.56 
CE Nik ecatnec sean Cen Csddt dd Oees es AP enee ee es 25,000.00 
DUE SaCN ib ksdcbsemtetaets4aneaed sk hehe aene eae 1,009,710.27 
| er aa ee re rer ere errr 


With their usual foresight, and feeling the 
need of a trust and savings bank to work in 
connection with the National bank and also 
farmers and lumbermen, the 
officers and directors of the State National 
bank organized the State Savings & Trust 


to assist the 


Company in Texarkana in March, 1904, its 
directory being the same as the State Na- 
with the of C. M. 
Blocker, treasurer. 


tional bank, addition 

In its comparatively brief career it has 
experienced a marvelous development and is 
as great in proportion as its parent institu- 
tion, the State National bank. 

In their enterpriscs these two institutions 
have been a great advertisement for the city 
of Texarkana and have done much in direct- 
that investment. 


ing capital to quarter for 





Ee. 4. 


Handley, Store Manager, 


Noble, La. Noble, La. 


J. L. Odom, Main Line Engineer, 
Noble, La. 


Camp Store, Noble, La. 








H. H. Edwards, Sawyer, Noble, La. E. H. Hughes, 


T. E. Trigg, Bookkeeper, Noble, La. 





Roy O. Youngblood, Yard Foreman, J. 


Frederick McWilliams, Manager 


Planer 
Noble, La. 


Foreman, W. 





Charles Durant, Assistant Store 


Manager, Noble, La. 











B. Workman, Shipping Clerk, T. S. Lee, Assistant Shipping Clerk, 
Noble, La. Noble, La. 


At the close of business February 1, 1907, this was the state- 
ment of the State Savings & Trust Company: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts......... 344,337.22 


Stocks and bonds, script, banking house, furniture and 


oe ee rere eee 245,447.13 
Pe DT sic cee D ce ieh ide ea es cadaw ec kleeeee a peak owas 5,179.57 
Cash and exchange subject to check...............e000% 101,750.97 

_ EPC Pere erry eerreTTeTVrTTrerererrrrrirrr te, Ul 
LIABILITIES. 
ee eee eg ne ee $200,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, net...................06. 59,742.70 
ES 6 bis 2 S0 404s Bao OSD ddd Oe Basin OWE 50,000.00 
EE hb does ad ee dha bdaWae dee a aus wad sae eeee 386,972.19 

CE eee ee ee eT eer ere ee .+.+«. $696,714.89 


The State Savings & Trust Company is the owner of the State 
National Bank 


office building in Arkansas and which brings to the two institu- 


building, which is conceded to be the finest 


tions a gross revenue of more than $2,000 a month. 
Financiers and bankers generally will readily agree that the 
above statements are certainly worth while. 
The National 
Tex., was founded by E. A. 


Lufkin, 
Frost and asso- 
ciates May 10, 1901, for the purpose of tak 
ing care of that 


Texas where they owned large saw milling 


Lufkin bank, at 


their business in part of 


interests. This bank has had a phenomenal 


growth. At the close of business Janu 
ary 26, 1907, this was its statement: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, including over 

GES nb bc 200-0. os.6 04.06 o'n6's 9a ee 
‘fe ef Sf Re ee eee 25,000.00 
tanking house furniture and fixtures. 10,000.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. treasurer 1,250.00 
Cash on hand and with other banks... 96,009.41 





PO Gbicdesibwsdariecdaandeeead $402,187.06 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Gta. cnc cccccececccsccscceee Sees 
Surplus and undivided profits, net.... 44,276.84 
- ES aia 5 6 bo 30 oaks 04d a'o edhe 25,000.00 
W. C. Lay, Saw Mill Foreman, Individual deposits..................- 307,910.22 
Noble, La. : - 
ES ee ee ey eet $402,187.06 





Moore, Saw Mill 
Noble, La. 


Engineer, 





R. V. Payne, Store Clerk, Noble, La. 





A. A. Rogers, Planer Engineer, 
Noble, La. 


L. L. Stuart, Team Foreman, Dr. 








G. F. Hackney, Woods Foreman, 
Noble, La. 





Ss. E. Prince, Physician, 


Noble, La. Noble, La. 
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Some Texan Financiers. 


This, too, is distinctly a lumber bank. The officers 
of the Lufkin National bank are: 
dent; E. A. Mantooth, vice president; R. D. Collins, 
vice president; W. B. McMullen, cashier; G, R. Thomp- 
Frost, E. W. 
Frost, E. K. Smith, R. D. Collins, E. J. Mantooth, G. A. 
Kelley, G. S. Prestridge, J. W. Prestridge and S. W. 
Henderson. 

E. K. Smith chief 
organizer and is the head 
of the State National bank 
the State Savings & 
bank of 


He is a large 


Kk. A. Frost, presi- 


son, assistant cashier; directors—E. A. 


was 


and 
Trust 


Texarkana, 


Company 


stockholder in these banks 
and has a substantial share 
of stock in the mills of the 
lrost-Trigg interests and 
the Lufkin National bank, 
of Lufkin. Mr, Smith had 
the honor of being 
president of the Arkansas 
State Bankers’ Association 
for the years 1905 and 1906. 
He numbers among his per- 
of the 
greatest financiers in the 
United States. He is 36 


years old and has grown up 


made 


sonal friends some 


in the banking business. 

Robert L. Dalby, assist- 
ant cashier of the State 
National Bank of Texar- 
kana, is a native of Texas, 
was born in Bowie county 
forty-third 

Mr. Dalby entered 
banking 


and is in his 
year, 
the business in 
1894, was assistant cashier 
of the State Bank of Tex- 
arkana when organized in 
1896, and has been identi- 
fied with every progressive 
step of that institution and 
the 
phenomenal growth of that 





a material factor in 
bank and the State Savings 
& Trust Company, of which 
latter 
secretary and director. 
Burehard H. Kuhl, vice 
president of the State Na- 
tional Bank of Texarkana, 


company he is also 





is a native of Mississippi, 
1868. He 
the banking business at the 


born in entered 


age of 22 at Orlando, Fla., 


as eashier of the Mer- 
chants’ bank at that point. 
He located in Texarkana 


in 1896 and assisted in the 
organization of the State 
He is 
today vice president of 
both the State and Na- 
tional bank and State Sav- 


Bank of Texarkana. 


ings & Trust Company, of 
that city. 

W. R. MeMullen' was 
made cashier of the Lufkin 
National bank January 8, 
1907. Mr. MeMullen 
his thirty-fifth year and is 


is in 
a native of Texas. He was 


a printer from his eigh- 
teenth year and a printer 
and publisher as recently 
as 1897. Mr. McMullen is 


a veteran of the Spanish 


Various Ox and 


war, having been a member of Company ‘‘E,’? first 
regiment, United States Volunteer Infantry, entering 
the rank as private and being mustered out as sergeant. 
After the war he was employed as clerk for L. W. 
Wettermark, a banker, from June, 1899, until the Wet- 
termark bank was sold to the organizers of the Lufkin 
National bank in May, 1901. He was assistant cashier 
of the Lufkin National bank from its organization 
until his recent promotion. 

C. M. Blocker, treasurer of the State Savings & 
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Trust Company, at Texarkana, is the youngest member 
of the active executive heads of the Frost banking 
interests, and was born in Texarkana in 1879. He 
received a common school education, served an appren- 
ticeship for six years in various employments and 
entered the banking business in his twentieth year as 
assistant bookkeeper of the Texarkana National bank. 
After his first experience in Texarkana he was teller 
of the American National Bank of Fort Smith, Ark., 
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De Soto Land & Lumber Company that a general 
description of the facilities of the Frost-Trigg inter- 
ests would not be complete without a short reference to 
that general traffic line. 


This road, which was originally built by the citizens 
of Mansfield to connect that parish seat with the Texas 
& Pacific railway, was not in particularly active opera- 
tion until the advent in Mansfield of the De Soto Land 
& Lumber Company. 


Some of the stockholders in the 
lumber company interested 
themselves in the matter, 
and as a result the little 
traffic road changed hands 
and its active officers 
now E. A. Frost, president; 


are 


A. J. Peavy, vice president 
and general 
H. Payne, and 
treasurer, and R. J. Wilson, 
superintendent. 

This 
ployees, two miles of fine 
road with 


manager; E., 
secretary 


road has nine em- 
rails of 56- 


pound steel, a passenger 
coach, six box and one ex- 
press car and one Rogers 
30-ton rod engine. 

A local firm has leased 
the 


the line and runs over the 


passenger service of 


road two high class motor 


ears which carry twenty- 
five or thirty passengers 
each and which connect 


Mansfield with all Texas & 
Pacifie trains. 
also 


This line is 
connected with the 
Kansas City Southern. 

It probably handles 5,000 
passengers a year, practi- 
cally all the general freight 
that comes to the town of 
Mansfield over the Texas & 





Pacific system and certainly 


all of the express that is 





Mule Teams 


but upon the organization of the State Savings & Trust 
Company he resigned his position in Fort Smith to 
assume the position of assistant treasurer of the last 
named institution, and has since been made director 
and treasurer as stated above. 


THE MANSFIELD RAILWAY & TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPANY. 


The Mansfield Railway & Transportation Company 
plays such an active part in the destinies of the 





of the Noble Lumber Company Near Their Operations. 


of the 
Company. 


delivered by way 
-acifie Express 
When the 
ment took 
the road it laid it with new 
steel and 


new manage- 


possession of 

new ties and 
built three new and neees- 
sary bridges. 


RED RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


The Red 
Company is 


River Lumber 

located at 
Ark., on the 
Shreveport division of the 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway, fifteen and one- 
half miles from Lewisville, 
Ark., and has the oldest mill 


Frostville, 


of the Frost-Trigg inter- 
ests. It was chartered 
November 5, 1890, with 


$100,000 capital stock. 

The first directors of the 
company were John A. 
Roberts, Charles E. 
ble, Robert L. Trigg—all 
still living—and William 
R. Kelley, now dead. 

The first mill was located 
a mile south of what was 
then New Lewisville, Ark., 
on the ‘‘Cotton Belt’’ 
at Kelley’s Station. 

E, W. Frost had already 
achieved saw 


Bram- 





road, 


mill wisdom 
and money before this company was organized, and 
it is no disparagement to the effort—and historically 
true—that the Red River Lumber Company needed 
Mr. Frost’s saw mill wisdom and money very much, 
and secured both, on June 17, 1891. E. A. Frost, the 
son of E. W. Frost, and now the governing executive 
of 90 percent of the Frost interests in the southwest, 
became identified with the company in the spring of 
1891. Milton Winham, the present secretary, treas- 
urer and active manager of the business of the com- 
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SHORTLEAF TIMBER VIEW IN THE WOODS OF THE NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY, OF NOBLE, LA. 


Located on South % Section 2 


, Township 9 North, Range 14 West, Sabine Parish, Louisiana. 





7O 


into the business 


pany, came 


1903, and at 


as a bookkeeper July 9, 
the following stockholders’ meeting be- 
came secretary. 

EK. W. Frost was made president in October, 1893, 
and Milton 
men have served ever since in those capacities. In 
November, 1893, the 
Ark., was secured and early in 1895 the saw mill was 
Frostville, but the 


Winham secretary. Both of these gentle- 


present location at Frostville, 


moved from Kellev’s Station to 


planing mill was left at 


Kellevs to work out the 
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again with results satisfactory to the owners. 

The timber cut has produced a high quality of lum- 
ber and it is still up to the mark in every respect, 
running now, as it always has, about 3314 percent to 
uppers. 

The active logging operations have always been 
done by contract, the present firm of contractors being 
Allen & Easley, J. R. Allen and R, H. 


use are about five miles of main line, logging railway, 


Easley. Now in 





stock on hands it was de 
stroyed by fire in April of 
that venr, 

broken at 
Ark., March 26, 


Ground was 
Frostville, 


| 


1885, and a planing mill | 
: | 
was erected during the | 


spring and early summer 


of that vear. In 1895 EF, 
\. Frost was made business 
manager of the company. 
On the organization of 
the Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Company, in the spring of 
1S99, EK. A. Frost left and 
into the 


went active or 


ganization of the Lufkin 
that 


Winham was made 


enterprise. At time 
Milton 
resident manager of the 


Red River Lumber Com 


pany, and since that time 


he has been in active 
charge of all the affairs of 
the company at Frostville 
subjeet to the direction of 
President EK. W. Frost, of 
Texarkana. On April 10, 
1902, the saw mill at Frost 
ville was destroyed by fire. 
Another mill—the present 


one—was erected the same 








year, and began operations 
on September 9. An _ his 
torical facet in conneetion 
with the company is that 
it has never brought suit, 


nor has suit been brought 


against it, during its long 
The 
officers are EF. W. 
president; TT. M. 


vice 


and successful career. 
present 
Frost, 
Dean, president, and 
Milton Winham, 


and treasurer. 


secretary 


Frostville Timber 


tions. 


Opera- 


The timber operations of 
the Red 


Company 


River Lumber 


have been eon- 
fined entirely to Lafayette 
The 


company has purchased to 


county, Arkansas. 
date, and still owns in fee 
simple, 38,000 acres of land 
in that county, Besides this 
ownership of lands in fee 
bought, all 
told, 12,000 aeres of timber 


simple it has 


rights, and has cut over in 
the years of its operations 
about 43,000 aeres, 

The timber on the pos- 
sessions of the Red River 


Lumber Company has 


been and still is, where 


uncut, about 75 pereent 
shortleaf yellow pine and 
25 pereent hardwoods. 

The land possessions of the company are low and 
level. The railroad building is never a difficult prob- 
lem, and the logging a matter of banking in the dry 
season The 


timber on the possessions of the company has never 


preparatory for the rains which follow. 


been cut mercilessly, as timber has been cut in many 
places, except possibly in the last two or three years, 
when all of it has been taken that could be utilized. 
Some of the lands might be cut over now with profit 


and in twenty years it could all certainly be cut over 
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age. logging with 4-wheel wagons about six months out 
of the year, logging from the line farthest away from 
the spur in toward the spur, so that the nearby timber 
can be hauled in the rainy season, saving the timber 
for this purpose about 150 yards on either side of the 
track. 

J. R. Allen is vigorous in his praise of the service of 
the ‘‘ American’’ log loader and says that it is run only 
one-third of get the 


logs secured, 


about its capacity to requisite 


amount of 


Handling Logs at Frostville, 


The log pond at Frost 
ville, Ark., is small but it 
is of just the right charae 
ter. A remarkable picture 
was made there which will 
undoubtedly be recognized 
in this article without even 
a foot 


which 


indicat« 
This 
pond is 500 feet long and 
300 feet wide, will hold 
100,000 feet of logs and is 
kept full all the 
round. 


note to 
picture it is. 


year 


The Saw Mill at Frostville. 


mill at Frost 


contained in a 


The saw 
ville is 
building standing east and 
west in general direction 
and has an area of 40x160 
fect. 

The framing of this saw 
mill is put directly on a 
brick and eonerete founda- 
The 


stairs is 


tion. framing down 


14x14 


resting on brick and con 


inches, all 


erete foundation in com- 


bination. The framing up 





stairs for the second and 


the half story is 12x12 
inches. 
The engine and _ boiler 
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Making Up a Train on Spur of the Noble Lumber Company Logging Railway. 


and two miles of spurs and enough is planned to make 
thirteen miles, all of which will be built before all 
the timber will be harvested. 

One of the interesting facts is that in all the seven- 
teen years of its history this company has owned but 
has all that 
time been in active service and is still doing daily and 
effective work. 


one locomotive, a 28-ton affair, which 


It is the policy of the log ‘contractors to take the 
timber back of the spurs, about 600 yards on an aver- 


house isa frame affair, cov- 
ered with metal siding and 
roofing, and is erected just 
north of the saw mill. The 
boilers consist of two hori- 
zontal tubular affairs, 66 
inches in diameter and 18 
built by the 
Boiler 
of Dayton, Ohio. 
are Dutch 


feet long, 
Brownell Company, 

There 
ovens set in 
The boilers are fed 


automatically. 


brick. 
The engine 
McDonough 
inches in 


is a 20x20 


size, rotary 
valve, 

floor are a 
Filer & Stowell band, with 
8-inch wheel and a 12-inch 
feed 
10 inches in diameter, The 


On the saw 


face, and a shotgun 
3-block earriage, which will 
cut up to 24 feet, is a Filer 
& Stowell. The 


this saw floor is a 


edger on 
6-saw 
gang made by the Filer & 
The 11 
saw trimmer and live rolls 


Stowell Company. 


were also made by the 
Filer & Stowell 


The 


directly to the west and is 


Company. 
slab carrier runs 
250 feet long. 

The 


pacity of this saw mill is 


average daily ¢a 


55,000 feet. It, however, has cut as much as 73,279 
feet of inch boards in one day, this run having been 
made in July, 1906, 


Dry Kilns at Frostville. 

The dry kilns at Frostville, Ark., are of the Standard 
variety and consist of two rooms, each 20x110 feet in 
area. 

These kilns are remarkably well built and are con- 
structed with pressed brick and have asbestos roofing. 
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— HARDWOOD TIMBER SCENE IN THE FOREST OF THE NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY, NEAR NOBLE, LA. 
et in 
con- Located on the Northeast 4 of Section 35, Township 9 North, Range 13 West, 


Sabine Parish, Louisiana. 
ofing. 
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SECTION ONE OF A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY AT NOBLE, LA., BEING THE EASTERN PORTION 


The walls are thirteen inehes thick. The steam for 
dry kilns comes from a boiler in the planing mill bat- 
tery situated 250 feet west of the dry kilns. 


Planing Mill at Frostville. 


The planing mill at Frostville was built in the spring 
of 1895 and is 54x110 feet in area. The boiler and 
shaving house at the north end of the planing mill 
plant is 25x60 feet. The brick shaving room is 16x25 
feet. The boilers, located in the boiler house, are 


two in number, manufactured by Walsh & Wiedner, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and are of high pressure type, 66 
inches in diameter and 18 feet long. 

The engine is 16x24, built by the Murray Iron 
Works, of Burlington, Iowa, and stands in the corner 
of the planing mill building proper on a combination 
brick and concrete foundation. In this planing mill 
are four Hall & Brown Woodworking Machine Com- 
pany molders; one S. A. Woods molder; one resaw; one 
two-saw edger; five cutoff saws; one 50-inch Sturtevant 
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SECTION TWO OF A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PLANT OF 


blower; one Cyclone self-feed for furnaces, and neces- 
sary filing machinery. A Dean Bros, air compressor is 
located in the boiler house for use in the deep well. 


Lumber Handling at Frostville. 


The lumber from the tail of the mill falls on to 
sorting chains, running south from the southwest cor- 
ner of the building, where it is graded and the com- 
mon lumber taken off and loaded on ‘‘ dollies.’’?’ Twenty 
dollies, manipulated by fourteen men, put this common 
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THE NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY AT NOBLE, LA., BEING THE WESTERN PORTION 
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OF THE PLANT AND SHOWING IN DETAIL THE DRESSED SHEDS, PLANING MILL AND ROUGH SHEDS, WITH YARD IN FOREGROUND. 


lumber in pile. The yard is so systematized that each 
length goes on to separate trams. 


‘down and up.’’ 


The lumber is piled 
These trams are eight feet from the 
ground and the lumber is piled as high as it can be 
jacked. There are in the yard 6,280 lineal feet of 
tramways, the decks all of oak. Two thousand feet of 
these trams are 16 feet wide and 4,280 feet 12 feet 
wide. 

The good lumber, or ‘‘B and better,’’ goes on the 
sorting chains direct to a point 135 feet south of 


the mill, where it is stacked by two men and two boys 
on kiln trucks. 

Coming out of the kilns the flooring strips are 
usually taken directly to the planing mill and worked 
and graded and put direct on cars or in the dressed 
lumber shed. 

The from the usually goes 
directly by truck to the rough dry shed, where it is 
graded and sorted as to both widths and lengths and 
This shed holds 800,000 feet, is 58x175 


finish coming kilns 


placed in bins. 


feet in area and stands 200 feet south of the dry kilns. 
The 


and adjacent to loading trams. 


dressed sheds are south of the planing mill 
The one along loading 
tram is 20x350 feet; the other stands at right angles 
to the one just mentioned. These trams hold 1,000,000 
feet of dressed lumber. The loading dock is 800 feet 


long and will accommodate twenty ears. 


Fire Protection at Frostville. 


At the saw mill is a well 6 inches in diameter and 
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Locomotive No. 2 of the Noble Lumber Company. 


160 feet in depth which produces 75,000 


Locomotive No. 4 of the Noble Lumber Company. 


physician of the lumbering community. 





gollons of water daily. This water is 
used only for the engine at the saw mill 
and the overflow goes into a tank hold 
ing 20,000 gallons. The general over 
flow enters the log pond. A suction 
pipe for the fire pump is connected 
with the tank and also with the mill 
pond and could furnish a supply of 
about 4,000,000 gallons, 

The mains about the mill are four 
inches in diameter and the mill is pro- 
tected inside and out with hydrants, 
placed at proper points about the build 
ing, to which hose is continually con- 
nected. There are the usual number 
of barrels and buckets disposed at 
proper points for fire fighting. 

The lineal length of piping equals 
about 4,700 feet. 


hydrants and two general fire pumps, one 12x8x12 and 


There are thirty 


one 12x6x12,. 
All points of the plant are connected by a Patrick 
& Carter Company watcehman’s clock service, with a 


time indicator in the office and five stations. 


Electric Lights at Frostville. 


The dynamo for the production is located in the 
boiler house, adjacent to the planing mill, and the 
power is applied by a Frost Manufacturing Company 


30-horsepower engine made at Galesburg, IIL, the 





Locomotive No. 5 of the Noble Lumber Company. 


steam supplied by the planing mill boilers. The 
dynamo has a voltage of 250 and is an Eddy, direct 
current, supplied by the Western Electric Supply Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. There are in use about 250 
16-candle power lamps and five are lamps. 


Mercantile End at Frostville. 


A general merchandise store is maintained in a 
building 40x100 feet in size. In this building are the 
Western Union Telegraph office, St. Louis Southwest- 


ern ticket office and postofiice and office of the 


The store does not cater to country 
trade and is run almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the employees of the 
company. EK. E. Williams manages the 
business with the assistance of one clerk 
and is also telegraph operator, railway 
ticket 
public, 


agent, postmaster and notary 


Miscellaneous Frostville Affairs. 

Frostville, Ark., will probably be a 
thing of the past as a saw mill town in 
two years and a half from the present 
time. The business there, although of 
very great importance, is manipulated 
by fewer men than that of almost any 
other prominent institution of its char- 
acter in the southwest. 

Frostville is connected by long-dis- 
tance telephone with various independent lines of the 
southwest and through independent lines at various 
points with the Bell Telephone Company, the South- 
western Telephone Company ete. 

There are ample schools and a union church where 
services are held. The various amusements ete, are 
given in the school building and Frostville is the 
home of Arkansas Lodge No, 527 A. F. & A. M. 

3y an arrangement made by the Red River Lumber 
Company all employees, whether married or single, pay 


$1 a month for medical service, 
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Log Train of the Noble Lumber Company with an Average Load of Logs Standing Near the Mill at Noble, La. 
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Employees of the Noble Lumber Company Photographed Near the Mill at Noble, La., Latter Part of February, 1907. 


NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY. 
The Noble Lumber Company, lecated at Noble, La., 


on the main line of the Kansas City Southern railway, 
fifty-six miles south of Shreveport, is the second plant 
instituted by the Frost interests. 

The Noblk 
practically owned by and is under the management of 
the De Mansfield, 
H is in itself successor to the R. L. Trigg Lum- 


Lumber Company as it now stands is 
Soto Land & Lumber Company, of 
La., and 
her Company, organized in 1899, the succession by the 
The 


This town, in 


Noble Lumber Company occurring April 24, 1902. 


town of Noble was founded in 1897. 
cluding the saw mill population, has about 1,500 in- 
habitants and Western Union telegraph and Wells 
Fargo express facilities, 

The timber being logged for use at Noble is of a 
very superior quality, a fine grained, shortleaf yellow 
pine, comprehended in medium sized logs, running very 
uniform in character. 


These logs are brought in over 


a narrow gage road which runs in general direction a 
little to the north of west from Noble. The main line 
of this railroad is seven miles long and the spur tracks 
now in use are about five miles long. Although this 
road is one of short inclines and de ep cuts it is logged 
exclusively with road engines, one being a 16-ton Bald 
win, another a 30-ton Rogers and still another a 30-ton 
Brooks of the mogul type. The rail is 40 and 35-pound. 
There are used a total of nineteen cars, including one 
feed car. To manipulate the railroad there are 
gether twenty-five employees. 


alto 


Woods Operations at Noble. 


The woods operations at Noble are done from one 
logging camp, five miles from the mill, where thirty 
five houses are in use for black and white and five 
bored wells supply the water. This will be the logging 
headquarters for three or four years to come, 

This is the only one of the mills of these interests 


where the logging is done as a part of the mill work, 








Public School at Noble, La. 





in a direct way, and employed to do this work, all 


told, are just thirty-two men. 
In the line of 


‘stock’’ 6 horses, 17 mules and 36 
oxen are used. To get the logs to the spur side 3 carts, 


3 four-wheel wagons and 3 eight-wheel wagons are used, 
so it can readily be seen what a varied process is the 


logging of the Noble Lumber Company. 


\ branch of the store at Noble is located in the 


woods for the convenience of the men installed at the 
woods camps. 
All of this very 


railway 


particularly itemized story of the 
and the woods operations is entered into to 
indicate what a few men and a well managed small 
equipment can accomplish, which will be illustrated by 
this last this outfit 


delivered to the mill at Noble each working day 65,000 


statement—viz.—with there is 


feet of logs. 
The Saw Mill at Noble. 


The saw mill of the Noble Lumber Company stands 











The Store of the Noble Lumber Company, Noble, La. 
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View of the Saw Mill of the Noble Lumber Company, Noble, La., from the Northeast. 
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Exterior of the ‘‘Standard’’ Dry Kilns of the Noble Lumber Company, Noble, La. 
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back of the Kansas City Southern 
railway at Noble, to the west, one 
eighth of a mile, on a prominent 
knoll. Its general direction is north 
and south, 

The logs are banked on two ramps 
on either side of a track, upon which 
a low decked car is run down from 
the log deck of the mill the whole 
length of the two ramps, and the 
logs are loaded on the car and 
hauled into the mill as needed. 

The saw mill is a double band, but 
at the present time only one side 
of the mill is being run, which is 
producing an average of 50,000 feet 
daily, board measure. This mill 
bears a notable record, having ac 
complished the sawing of 87,000 feet 
of lumber in one day. It began to 
make lumber October 28, 1899, and 
has run steadily ever since, 

The saw mill building is 40x170 
feet in area. On the ground floor 
are the usual ‘‘niggers,’’ steam 
trips, log loaders, line shafts ete. 

On the saw floor are the two band 
mills, one a Filer & Stowell running 
a 12-inch saw on an 8-inch wheel 
and an Allis-Chalmers 3-block car 
riage, run by an 8-inch shotgun feed. 
The second mill is a McDonough 
Manufacturing Company affair and 
has a MeDonough 4-block carriage 
and an 8-inch shotgun feed. This 
mill is not being run at present. 

The edger is a 6-saw McDonough 
and there is an Allis-Chalmers 26 
foot trimmer, The filing room on the 
east side of the mill building is 30x 
40 feet in area and contains a full 
complement of filing room tools for 
band and eireular saws. 

The power house on the west side 
of the saw mill building, 30x30 feet 
in area, contains two boilers, one 56 
inches by 16 feet and one 48 inches 
by 16 feet. A Worthington double 
cylinder pump is used for both boil- 
er feed and fire protection purposes 
and has the usual number of injec 
tors and complementary devices. 
Next to the boiler house is the en 
gine room, 18x26 feet in area, con 
taining a Houston, Stanwood & 
Gamble engine, 20x28 inches. The 
slab conveyor is 250 feet long, the 
chain made up of %-inch 6-inch 
lengths. There are three smoke 
stacks to the boiler plant, each sixty 
feet high. 


Dry Kilns at Noble. 


The dry kiln at Noble consists of 
two rooms, will hold 90,000 feet of 
lumber, is of the Standard variety, 
in area 48xi22 feet, will dry 30,000 
feet of lumber daily, and the lumber 
is put into the kiln endwise. These 
kilns are built of brick with very 
thick walls, are situated 200 feet 
east of the saw mill and are reached 
by elevated trams from all direc 
tions necessary. 

The steam for use in the drying of 
lumber is generated in a separate 
boiler house, the building being 20x 
40 feet in area located 65 feet south 
of the kilns. The boiler is 64 inches 
by 16 feet. In this room are an 
automatic pump and injector of the 
Gardiner variety. 

At the dry kiln boiler house is 
the general shaving vault for the 
plant, 16x20 feet in area. There is 
located the separator. The fan is 
on the planing mill. The pipe ex 
tends from the separator to the 
planing mili and from the planing 
mill to the saw mill and is alto- 
gether 1,060 feet long, 21 inches in 
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liameter, and was erected by the 
Shreveport Sheet Iron Works & 
Blow Pipe Company. 


The Planing Mill at Noble. 


The planing mill stands just west 
if the main line track of the Kan- 
sus City Southern railway, nearly 
pposite the depot at that point, and 
s in the main building 80x110 feet 
n area, Standing north and south in 
veneral direction, 

The boiler house is on the north 
nd, is 24x86 feet in area and con 
tains an Erie Engine Works boiler, 
72 inches by 16 feet. The engine is 
| 16x24 made by G, B. Hodgeman at 
Erie, Pa. 

The planing mill contains one 18- 
neh matcher; one 15-inch matcher; 
two 77-inch matehers; one 10-inch 
molder; one resaw and one edger, all 
made by the Hall & Brown Wood- 
volking Machine Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., and one 50-inch B. F. 
Sturtevant blower and fan. 

The filing room of the planing 
mill is 16x20 in area and is well 
equipped with all necessary machin 
ery. It is driven by the general en 
vine for this part of the plant. The 
smokestack of the planing mill is 24 


inches in diameter and 65 feet high. 
Handling Lumber at Noble. 


The lumber yard at Noble is 
spread out between the line of the 
Kansas City Southern railway and 
the saw mill building, 

The lumber comes down an in 
clined conveyor from the tail of the 
mill and drops to a 3-chain sorter, 20 
feet wide, which runs to the east for 
120 feet. 

The tramways on both sides of this 
conveyor are twenty feet wide and 
the inch common is taken off on the 
north side and the 2-inch common on 
the south side of this sorter by two 
men, 

Two-wheel lumber buggies have 
heen provided which take the com 
mon lumber to the yards; about 
sixty of these buggies are in use. 
The clear lumber goes direct to the 
kiln and is hand stacked by two 
men, 

The greatest amount of common 
lumber is sent to the yards direct, 
but a small percentage of this com 
mon lumber is sent to the dry kiln 
mm rush orders ete. 

The common lumber is separated 
ind put along each side of ten 
trams, all told 6,280 feet in length. 

The lumber coming from the kilns 
which is not sent direct to the 
planer goes to the rough dry sheds, 
20 feet east of the kilns, by way 
ft ‘*dollies.’’ This shed is 300 feet 
ong and 20 feet wide and holds at 
east a million feet of lumber. It is 
-0 feet from the planer, and the 
umber is taken from the sheds to 
the planer by dollies. 

After the lumber is planed, and if 

is not to be put directly on the 
cars, it is trucked by dollies to the 
lressed lumber sheds; the shed 
“0x120 feet; the siding shed 20x100 
feet in area, 

The flooring sheds, three in num- 
er, situated north of the planing 
nil, are 20x175 feet, 20x150 feet, 
nd 20x120 feet in area, and hold a 
million feet of lumber. 

The loading docks at Noble are 
750 feet long and twenty cars can 
he loaded at a time, the daily eapac- 


ity for loading being four cars. 





Interior View of the Planing Mill of the Noble Lumber Company, Noble, La. 


Birdseye 
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View of the Shipping Tram of the Noble Lumber Company. 
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Miscellaneous Matters at Noble. 

Fire protection at Noble is very complete. There 
are one deep well at the planer, with a 3-inch dis- 
charge, with a capacity of 150,000 gallons every twelve 
hours; a deep well elsewhere in the plant, 480 feet 
deep with 4-inch discharge, with a proportionate daily 
capacity above the first mentioned well; a pond which 
covers ten or twelve acres from which the water is 
regularly used; and two ground tanks for water stor- 
age purposes 20x20x12 feet in dimension and holding 
60,000 gallons each. 

There are altogether three fire pumps, one at the 
planing mill, one at the saw mill and one at the pond, 
which can all be attached to the water lines either 
separately or together. 

There is, throughout the yard, the necessary piping 
hose, hydrants, water barrels and complement of 
buckets. 

South of the dry kilns is a building 16x20 feet in 
size where is housed the electric light plant, consisting 
of an Erie City Iron Works engine, 8x12 inches in size, 
and a dynamo installed by Spranley & Reed, of New 
Orleans. Four are lights are in use in and about the 
plant and a sufficient number of 16-candle power lights 
to light the offices, the store and various necessary 
portions of the plant. 

Noble is connected with the Southwestern Telephone 
Company; it has not now a private system of its own 
but will probably install such a system soon, 

The 


12-station 


fire protection is made more effective by a 


Newman watchman’s alarm. Two regular 
watchmen are employed in a general sense, and one 
extra man for the dry kilns, 

Noble has a Chapter of Woodmen of the World; a 
Baptist and Methodist medical service pro- 
vided by the company at $1.25 a month for the married 
The 
town 


church, 


men and 75 cents a month for the single men. 
only — strictly that the 


contains is a well patronized skating rink. 


amusement venture 

Noble supports a very superior common school; 150 
pupils are now in attendance, presided over by two 
very competent teachers. <A fine picture of the school 
house, with the children let out for noon, was secured 
by the LUMBERMAN’s artist and is printed elsewhere. 
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A MER- 
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illustrated 
Mill 
thirty - two 


January 28, 
ICAN 
world the great 
Union Saw 
Company, covering 
full pages in this publication. 

In the Mill 


Company was 


first Union Saw 


story reference 


made to the happening as the 


coming of a ‘‘Light in a Dark 
Corner.’’ That light now radi- 


ates over a territory sixty-five 


A. Newby, 
Manufacture, Huttig, Ark. 


miles long and twenty-five miles 


wide, and burns brighter each 
day of its history. 

At that time the timber holdings, both timber land 
and timber rights, aggregated 90,000 acres. 
told, 


340,000 aeres, 94,343 acres of this ownership being 


November 
1, 1906, the timber holdings, all amounted to 
land held in fee simple. The land and timber posses- 
sions of the Union Saw Mill Company are almost 
entirely situated in Union county, Arkansas, and 
Union parish, Louisiana. 

Foundations for the first saw mill at Huttig, Ark., 
the home of the Union Saw Mill Company, were laid 
in February, 1904, and in August of that year the mill 
produced nearly 2,500,000 feet of lumber. The first 
lumber was made in the first mill erected in Huttig 
on June 14, 1904. 


Timber Operations at Huttig. 


Timber is delivered to the mill of the Union Saw 
Mill Company at Huttig by the Culbreath Logging 
Company, over the lines of the logging railroad owned 
by the Union Saw Mill Company, and laid and oper- 
ated by the Culbreath Logging Company, and over the 
tracks of the traflic lines mentioned below. 

The total railway mileage actually in use and now 
in process of immediate building aggregates, all told, 
forty-five miles. Twenty miles of this is built of 
56-pound steel and twenty-five miles of 35-pound steel. 
The Union Saw Mill Company to facilitate its logging 
operations also has trackage rights over the Little 
Rock & Monroe railway, the Farmerville & Southern 





Superintendent of 


railroad and the Eldorado & Bastrop railway, aggre- 
gating 113 miles. 

In the service of the Culbreath Logging Company 
and the Union Saw Mill Company, all told, are seven 
locomotives, 

The car equipment for timber hauling and camp use 
is very complete, consisting of 162 logging cars, four- 
teen camp cars, two cabooses, seven hand cars and 
four speeders. 

The work of loading the timber on the cars in the 
woods is done with three ‘‘ American’’ log loaders, and 
the logging operations are now done from three camps. 
With the equipment specified 300,000 feet of logs are 
daily put into the pond at Huttig. 

Log Handling at Huttig. 

The logs are handled into Mill No. 1 at Huttig from 
a made pond, 400x600 feet in area, which will soon be 
from which 
both mills at Tluttig will be served and which when 


enlarged to a pond 600x800 feet in area, 





F. W. Scott, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Huttig, Ark. 


A. E. Culbreath, Superintendent 
of Logging, Huttig, Ark. 


completed will hold at least 3,000,000 feet of logs. 

The No, 2 mill, which will be referred to later on, 
has been logged to date from a canal or sluice way 
600 feet long and fifty feet wide, which runs directly 
north from the north end of the mill, the trains of 
logs being run in upon either side and the logs dumped 
directly into the canal. With the log pond finally 
enlarged this canal or sluice way will be merged into 
the enlarged pond. 


The Saw Mills at Huttig. 


The saw mills at Huttig, when in full operation, in 
that haleyon time when this present Desert-of-Sahara 
ear famine will he past, will consist of four complete 
band mills, housed in two complete buildings about 
720 feet apart, both saw mills standing north and 
south in general direction and located east of the 
Little Rock & Monroe railway. Besides the lumber 
making facilities of these mills they contain facilities 
for lath manufacture to the extent of 140,000 lath 
daily. 

Saw mill No. 1 contains two band mills of the No. 3 
Allis-Chalmers type, with 8-foot wheels; three block 
carriages; 12-inch shotgun feeds, and a double Allis- 
Chalmers 9-saw edger; with all other necessary com- 
plementary machinery and a lath mill equipment which 
will produce 50,000 lath daily, all driven by a Filer & 
Stowell 24x48 inch Corliss engine. 

The average cut of Mill No. 1, day run, ten hours, 


is 100,000 feet. It has eut, however, as much as 





R. L. Boddie, 
Huttig, Ark. 


164,263 feet of inch boards in eleven hours, this 
having been its banner run. 

Mill No. 2 was erected in 1906. Ground was broken 
for its erection March 15 of that year and it began 
sawing lumber July 17, 1906. This mill is contained 
in a building 80x140 feet in area and is of the type of 
construction not ordinarily seen in saw mills anywhere. 
Concrete has been used so profusely in the foundation 
of this mill building that it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that it stands on a solid rock 80x140 feet 
in area, as this concrete composition extends in proper 
thickness entirely under the building. 

This building was erected to contain, when com- 
plete, two band mills with full quota of edgers, trim- 
mers and all necessary collateral machinery and, 
besides this, probably the largest lath mill equipment 
in the yellow pine country. However, the unprece- 
dented ear shortage has precluded the necessity for a 
full equipment of this mill at the present time and it 
contains today, besides the lath mill outfit, one com- 
plete Filer & Stowell band mill equipment of 14-inch 
saw on an 8-foot wheel, the carriage run by a 12-inch 
shotgun feed. The present capacity of the one band 
now running is 50,000 feet, day run, and ample space 
has been provided for putting in another band mill. 
The refuse is cut up by two Diamond Iron Works 
‘‘hogs’’ and utilized for fuel purposes. 

The power house just west of mill No. 2 contains 
nine Casey & Hedges boilers, 72 inches in diameter and 
18 feet long, each in marine setting, with Dutch oven. 
This power is drawn on for steam for the fourteen 
dry-kilns, electrie light and ice plants, and is con- 
nected with planing mill and fire pumps at water 
steam in event of 


works station, so as to furnish 


accident to the regular equipment. 
Dry Lumber at Huttig. 


The dry kilns are remarkably complete. They are 
of three kinds, the National, the Standard, and another 
very superior affair, largely made useful by the con- 
structive skill of the local mechanical engineers of 
the Union Saw Mill Company. 

The dry kiln rooms now in use number fourteen and 
535,000 feet of lumber and when 
run full capacity will turn out not less than 280,000 


will hold when full 


feet of bone-dry lumber daily. 


Storing and Dressing Lumber at 
Huttig. 


At least 60 percent of the lum 
ber product of the Union Saw 
Mill Company goes through the 
dry kilns. The lumber is handled 
from the mills to the kilns by the 
usual sorter, 


chain which 


the No. 2 common and the Nos. 


from 


1, 2, 3 and 4 dimension are taken 
to the yard. 

The kilns are situated between 
the two mills and the lumber is 
sorted as to lengths on an edge 
sorter of mammoth dimensions and run through kilns 
in the usual manner. 


Store Manager, 


Mule dollies are used for transferring lumber from 
the various points, either to the yards or from the 
yards to the planing mill. 
handle the product. 


Twenty mules are used to 
No stacking is done at night. 

The product of the Union Saw Mill Company runs 
36.8 percent to B and better. 

Two rough lumber sheds are utilized, 105x240 feet in 
thus 3,500,000 feet of lumber in rough shape can be 
stored at this place. 

The dressed lumker shed, which is located south of 
the planing mills, is 118x2161%4 feet in area and holds 
1,500,000 feet of dressed stock. 

The planing mill is contained in a building 80x252 
feet in area, and north of the planing mill building is 
a boiler house 42x62 feet in area. The engine to trans- 
mit the power is a Filer & Stowell Corliss, 22x42 feet 
in size. Most of the machinery in this planing mill 
was manufactured by the Hall & Brown Wood Work- 
ing Machine Company, of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
also some S. A. Woods machines. 


Railroad Facilities at Huttig. 


The Union Saw Mill Company has the advantage of 
two traffic lines which under ordinary cireumstances 
provide ample shipping facilities, but which in these 
tronblous car shortage days do not count for much. 


At Huttig are ample loading docks and a trained 
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The Union Church at Huttig, Ark. 


force of men competent to load out G00 cars of lumber 
a month the vear round, but there has been no use 
for such ample service at Huttig since September 15 
last, entirely on account of inadequate car service. 

The main railroad at Huttig is the Little Rock & 
Monroe railway, a branch of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern railway, which connects with a series 
of branches of that road reaching the main line at 
Gurdon, Ark. This railway also connects with the 
‘*Queen & Crescent’’ line at Monroe, La., and with 
the Texas & Pacific at Alexandria, La. 

Another traffic line has headquarters at Huttig, the 
Louisiana & Pine Bluff railway, chartered to run a line 
twenty miles to the north and west and which has in 
actual operation in sidings and tracks about Huttig 
and in the main traffic line running from Huttig to 
Dollar Junction, Ark. (a junction point on the Eldo- 
rado & Bastrop branch of the Iron Mountain railroad), 
all told, about eight and one-half miles of track. 

There is a passenger train over the Louisiana & 
Pine Bluff railway which connects Huttig, Ark., with 
Eldorado, Ark., in a triple daily service carrying the 
United States mail, passengers, baggage and Pacific 
express. 

Just now surveys are keing made with a definite 
view to extending this road, possibly as far north as 
Pine Bluff, Ark. It will certainly be built for at least 
twenty-five miles north, and with this end in view 


W. E. Atkinson, a well known civil engineer in the 
southwest—the gentleman who built the Little Rock 
& Monroe railway—has heen engaged to take charge 


of the engineering. 


Machine Shops at Huttig. 


The machine shop at Huttig, Ark., owned by the 
Union Saw Mill Company is one of the best equipped 
and best managed institutions in Arkansas, not only 
as regards its equipment for taking care of all the 
work to be done about a great saw mill plant like 
that of the Union Saw Mill Company but in a general 
sense as well. 

This plant has been so measurably enlarged in the 
last two years that it will receive especial mention. 
It is practically a separate institution and can be and 
often is run in a particularly separate sense. It has 
been largely responsible for a fairly good equipment of 
the Little Rock & Monroe railway during the last few 
months, as well as looking after repairs and rebuilding 
the necessary Union Saw Mill Company equipment. 

In connection with the machine shop are a pattern 
shop and a complete foundry, equipped to make every 
thing that is apt to break about this or any other 
saw mill plant. 

In this machine shop locomotives have been com- 
pletely rebuilt and log cars can be built throughout. 


In connection with the machine shop and in its 














Public School at Huttig, Ark. 
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yards, aS it were, is a commodious roundhouse, 
arranged to hold eight locomotives and fitted with a 
regular turn table. 

The roundhouse and machine shop buildings are 
fitted with pipes and the necessary apparatus by which 
drills for both wood and iron work are run pneu 
matically, 


Huttig Lights and Telephones. 


The electric plant at Huttig is a very complete 
affair and is necessarily out of the ordinary in size, 
because more than the ordinary effort is made at 
Huttig to spread such comfort as electric light will 
bring throughout most of the homes in the town, an 


again, the policy of the institution is to run the plant 
at night whenever such a thing is a business necessity. 

The electric light plant is located in a building in 
the machine shop group, which is also used for the ie: 
factory. There are two machines for the production 
of the light, one of 60 and the other of 100-kilowatts. 
Each machine is run by a separate high-speed Browne! 
engine, 

The entire plant, store, emergency hospital, offices, 
hotels—both white and colored—and the principal 
dwellings of Huttig are electrically lighted. 

Installed at Huttig is a most complete telephone 
service, At points considered most necessary are, all 
toli, nineteen receivers with at least fifty miles of 
line, . 

Several long distance telephone lines in southern 
Arkansas are connected in a more or less intrieate way 
one with another, and in the office of the Union Saw 


Mill Company is a loeal long distance office. 


Fire Protection at Huttig. 


It is undouLtediy no exaggeration to say that the 
water supply at Huttig is superior for fire fighting 
purposes, for steam making purposes and for drinking 
water in the homes to that of any other place of like 
size in the southern states. 

A wonderful reservoir containing thirty-five acres 
of surface has been constructed and holds water 
enough at all times to run the plant, and if need be 
the town, and furnish plenty of water supply for fire 
fighting purposes for a period of six months. 

The supply from whieh is used the water that is 
needed in the homes for drinking and cooking pur 
poses is obtained from four flowing wells. From these 
wells flow naturally each day 400,000 gallons of water. 
The capacity of the wells is increased, however, by 
decp well pumps, so that their output can be run up 
to 800,000 gallons for the four wells each twenty-four 
hours. 

The water from these wells is put into two ground 
tanks which hold 150,000 gallons and from there is 
pumped into an elevated tank which holds 50,000 gal 
lons. This artesian water, besides being used to supply 
the town, is also utilized for the ice plant. The water 
piping that permeates the town of Huttig and all por 


y and 


~ 


tions of the plant is nearly 55,000 lineal feet long 
is made up of 12-inch, 8-inch, 6-inch, 4-inch and 3-ineh 
and smaller pipe as to diameter. 

There are many small pumps for boiler feed ete., 
and two particular pumps have been installed for 
pressure of water for fire protection, as have an Under 
writer’s of 500 gallons per minute capacity and 
another of similar type of 1,000 gallons per minute 
capacity. 

In use at Huttig are 4,000 feet of hose of all sizes, 
many hose carts for the use of the fire companies, and 
in various parts of the plant, ready for immediate 
service, sixty-five hydrants, 300 water barrels and 600 
buckets, 

There are four complete fire companies which prac 
tice in a competitive way and for the practice itself 
upon four separate days each week, each practice ses 
sion consuming an hour. There are twelve trained 
men in each company and these companies are all 
under the supervision of A. Newby, superintendent of 
lumber manufacture in the day time, and W. H. 
Wheeler, who is superintendent of manufacture during 
the night hours. One general watchman and four 
assistant watchmen are maintained to keep the night 


vigil for protective service against conflagration, 
The Mercantile End at Huttig. 


The mereantile end of the Union Saw Mill Company 
at Huttig is maintained for no other purpose than the 
accommodation of the employees of that plant and the 
inhabitants of Union county, all of which is proven by 


the fact that it did a business in 1906 of $223,091.24 
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Union Hotel at 


and showed a profit of only 8 percent, which certainly 
substantially proves that there is one ‘‘company 
store’’ at least which is a benefaction rather than 
an ineubus. 

This store at Huttig is probably one of the most 
complete general stores in a town of its size in the 
world. In it are employed, all told, fourteen people 
experts in their various lines—to look after the 
business. 

The business in this store is divided into depart- 
ments of dry-goods, groceries, hardware, drugs, milli 
nery, furnishing goods, boots and shoes and meats. The 
meat market is equipped with four large cold storage 
rooms in which all kinds of fresh meat, oysters, perish- 


able supplies ete. are kept. 
The Model Farm Near Huttig. 


Just beyond the western limits of Huttig there is 
being wrought out of the rolling red and white hiiis, 
which have but recently been covered with pine trees, 
a really model farm. This farm is a company affair, 
incorporated as the Union County Farm & Dairy Com- 
pany, and its management has spent several thousand 
dollars in clearing and planting, during two seasons, 
with very encouraging results. Many hundreds of 
peach and pear trees are in flourishing growth, 
thousands of strawberry plants show their dark green 








Huttig, Ark. 


leaves on the southern slopes, and several acres hold 
grape arbors, besides fields devoted to alfalfa, oats, 
potatoes, onions and other garden truck. A competent 


farmer is in charge of all this agrieultural work. 
Huttig, the Model Town. 


The subhead above does not require the qualifying 
words ‘‘saw mill.’’ Huttig is a model town without 
qualification, but it would not do to let it go at that. 
There are many reasons for this statement, some of 
which were given in a former article. At that time, 
however, many of the advantages of Huttig over other 
towns of its class were only planned—were just ideas, 
in incubation, 

Dr. R. E. 


employed to look after the general health of the 1,700 


Rowland, assisted by Dr. J. E. Bailey, is 
inhabitants of the little town of Huttig, and there is 
an emergency hospital down near the railway station, 
but it seems to the writer that the doctors have a 
great deal of time in which to cultivate their 
admirable social qualities and the emergency hospital 
is principally a storage place for glittering instruments 
with horribly long names. The doctors are bright and 
shining members of the community who could not be 
spared, and the emergency hospital is of course a 
necessity—a precautionary necessity—but really there 


is in abstract condition at Huttig which, try as they 











Hotel for Employees of the Union Saw Mill Company at Huttig, Ark. 
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may, the builders of most saw mill towns find hard to 
possess, and that condition is found in the topo 
graphical lay ef the ground on which the town of 
Huttig is built and the magnificent artesian water 
supply, which in itseif is better medicine than any 
drug store affords. 

The topography of Huttig makes it a town of nat 
ural drainage so that the possibility of fevers and 
malaria is practically wiped out. 

The social, physical and spiritual comfort of the 
inhabitants of Huttig has been looked after very 
closely and made a matter of policy and principle of 
the Union Saw Mill Company by C. D. Johnson, its 
founder and president. A great amusement hall, 
100x112 feet in area, has been erected, fronting on the 
main street of Huttig just north of the general store, 
and contains a pool and billiard hall and bowling 
alley, as well kept as in the larger cities; a model 
bakery and confectionery store; a tastefully decorated 
and fitted ice-cream parlor, and beyond that there is 
a large skating rink, substantially tented over, and 
beyond that a Chinese laundry, and on the opposite 
side of the street a restaurant which keeps open and 
in service day and night. 

Huttig maintains a high class ice and refrigerating 
plant of 10-ton daily capacity and in the summer 
months ice water for drinking purposes is piped to all 
parts of the manufacturing plant of the Union Saw 
Mill Company for the constant use of the men at work. 

There are three well regulated hotels in the town of 
Huttig, among them the Union hotel, for the accommo 
dation of some of the heads of departments who do 
not care to undertake housekeeping, and for the 
special accommodation of transient visitors, who are 
numerous. This main hotel is as good a $2 a day hotel 
as there is in Arkansas. 

Another hotel is maintained for the use of the white 
lakoring men who wish hotel accommodations, and 
there is still another hotel in the negro quarters for 
their use, 

The educational facilities of Huttig are of a very 
high class. A school is maintained for white children, 
on a par with the usual high schools of small cities, 
which is presided over by four teachers, and there all 
the grammar grades and more advanced English 
studies are taught and, besides this, music, bookkeep 
ing and stenography. This school is maintained in a 
large two-story building situated on a commanding 
knoll in the white residence quarter of Huttig, and 
during February, 1907, 175 pupils were enrolled. 

This school is supported by the usual 5-mill tax and 
is created for the special use of the town of Huttig, 
which is constituted a special district. Any deficiency 
that may occur in the necessary funds to sustain this 
school is made up by subseription, by the patrons, and 
the school is maintained nine months out of the year. 

A negro school is maintained in the negro quarter 
of the town, also by tax and subscription, where sixty 
negro pupils are taught the common branches by com- 
petent teachers. 

The particular pride of Huttig 4s its magnificent 
church building, erected by the Union Saw Mill Com 
pany, adjoining which is a publie library of about 
2,000 volumes, which library is open every evening 
from 7 to 9 o’clock. ‘The Rev. John Bererton, a liberal 
preacher of prominence and great ability, has had 
charge of the Union church services and the pastorate 
of Huttig for over two years. 

A large church building has also recently been 
erected for the use of the negroes of the town. 

There are commodious lodge rooms in the school 
building where prosperous bodies of Blue Lodge 
Masonry, Odd Fellowship and Woodmen of the World 
meet regularly for work and instruction. 

The Union Saw Mill Company maintains well fitted 
up dwellings of all sizes and characters to contribute 
to the comfort of its employees who desire homes. The 
dwellings in the possession of the company are over 
250 in number. 

All the publie service buildings of Huttig—hotels, 
schools, churches, amusement halls ete.—were erected 
and equipped by the Union Saw Mill Company and 
donated to the various uses mentioned. 

A savings department is connected with the Union 
Saw Mill Company and taken care of in its offices at 
Huttig, and now has on deposit over $24,000 of the 
savings of the employees of the company. This sav- 
ings department pays 4 percent on deposits—granting 
privilege of withdrawal at any time—and is patronized 
by all classes of the Union Saw Mill employees. This 
department has been in operation since May, 1905. 
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DE SOTO LAND AND LUMBER COMPANY. 


After minute investigation of the De Soto Land & 
umber Company’s resources; the arrangement of its 
lant near Mansfield; the character of the men who 
operate its various departments; and having a knowl- 
dge of the amount of its profits, the writer (without 

‘siring to make invidious comparisons) must say that 

is one among the very first of the model saw mill 

erations of the United States. 

Every statement which will follow—each one of 

hich has been carefully and thoughtfully weighed— 
will form a chain of indisputable facts which will 
rove the statement contained above, and prove it to 
ny business man in or out of the business of yellow 

ne lumber, or any other lumber production. 

Those in interest in this enterprise are very modest 

. their assertions, and have given the facts only after 
much questioning and investigation. And the items 
of fact have been given by those in interest without 
any knowledge ‘‘born of a hope’’ as to what they 
might finally add up to bring about a conclusion. 

E. A. and E. W. Frost owned 115,000,000 feet of 
shortleaf yellow pine timber located in De Soto parish, 
Louisiana, and in 1904 cast about for a plan for its 
disposition. The first idea was the sale of it in 
October of that year to George E. Harris, George H. 
Byrnes and Thomas Byrnes; but the final result was 
that the Messrs. Frost concluded to go actively into 
the creation of a yellow pine manufacturing business 
at Mansfield, La., having associated with them the gen- 
tlemen mentioned; and on January 1, 1905, the De Soto 
Land & Lumber Company was incorporated by E. A. 
Frost, Thomas Byrnes, G. E. Harris and G. H. Byrnes. 
The authorized capital stock of the company at the 
beginning was $200,000, $100,000 paid in. 

Mr. Harris remained with the company only four 
months, when his interest was sold to E. A. Frost. 
A. J. Peavy, now vice president and general manager 
of the company, was made Mr. Harris’ successor and 
took charge of the business May 1, 1905. All of the 
land holdings in the beginning were located within 
twelve miles of Mansfield and they were valued chiefly 
for the very superior shortleaf yellow pine timber 
contained thereon. The timber holdings at the present 
time contain some longleaf yellow pine and much 
valuable hardwood. 

The officers of the company are E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent; A. J. Peavy, vice president and general manager; 
Thomas Byrnes, secretary; G. H. Byrnes, treasurer. 

One of the strongest features of the De Soto Land 
& Lumber Company is the matter of its superb railway 
connections. By means of the Mansfield Railway & 
Transportation Company—a _ regularly incorporated 
traffic line, short it is true but just as effective for 
transportation purposes as if it were a great trunk 
line—the plant, which is about two miles south of 
Mansfield, has direct connection with the Texas & 
Pacific railway and the Kansas City Southern railway. 

On the first Tuesday in January, 1906, the company 
increased its authorized capital stock to $500,000 and 
hought the timber holdings and plant of the Noble 

umber Company, Incorporated, at Noble, La., with 

| its belongings. 


Loggings Operations at Mansfield. 


Logging camp No. 1 is sixteen miles from the mill, 
t not even then at the end of the line of the logging 
ilroad,. 
lhe people in the camps, the stock and the engines, 
supplied with water from hoth dug and bored 
lls. The employees in the logging division are about 
ally divided between white and black and enough 
mp houses are situated in Camp No. 2 to accommo- 
te all of the seventy-five employees who are inter- 
sted in that end of the work. The personnel of these 
ployees is made up of many families. Many of the 
mp houses are portable. 
In the logging operations are used 3 horses, 65 mules 
d 40 oxen. This stock is taken care of in comfort- 
le corrals in Camp No. 1. 
The logging is done by contract by Kerr, Burgess 
Wilson. The logging is done with an ‘‘ American’’ 
g loader, which this company considers the best in 
ie market and which easily handles daily the 100,000 
‘et of logs necessary to have handled to keep pace 
vith the smooth running saw at the plant near Mans- 
field. The management considers that this loader will 
handle the logs better and more of them at less 
expense for repairs than any similar machine in the 
field. With this machine has been loaded as high as 











Interior of the Public Library at Huttig, Ark., on an Afternoon in February, 1907. 


90,000 feet of logs in five hours, with four men, and 
the machine is not usually in service more than eight 
hours a day. 

It is the policy of the De Soto Land & Lumber Com- 
pany to have its contractors keep a large supply of 
logs, running into millions of feet, at all times along 
the right of way of the logging road and its spurs, 
for immediate loading, and at no time in the history 
of the company has the mill at Mansfield been out 
of logs. The loggers deliver three trains daily to the 
pond, aggregating all told about forty-five cars each 
day. 

Camp No. 1 is about twelve miles from Mansfield, 
where live the loading crew and the train men 
interested in the woods operations. 


Logging Road at Mansfield. 


The logging road at Mansfield deserves a special 
department in this article, because it is one of the best 
equipped and most successfully run lines of logging 
railways in the southwest. 

There is laid at present six miles of 56-pound steel, 
five miles of 52-pound steel and eight miles of 
35-pourd steel. There are employed in the manipula- 
tion of the road 31 men. 

As all the locomotives are rod affairs, and as they 
are expected to travel as rapidly practically as if they 


were run over a trunk line, the grading, the ties and 
the laying out of this road through the rolling land of 
De Soto parish have been done as carefully and with 
as much engineering skill as if it had been expected 
to make the road a traffic line permanently. These 
locomotives consist of a 40-ton main line Baldwin, a 
35-ton Pittsburg and a 35-ton Grant. The logging 
ears are 52 in number. 

In service is a Fairbanks-Morse motor car of No. 15 
type, which R. J. Wilson, the railroad superintendent 
and member of the logging firm of Kerr, Burgess & 
Wilson, uses in connection with his work. 

The fifty-two logging cars have 30-inch wheels with 
414,x8-inch journals, are fitted with 10-foot bunks, have 
60,000 capacity and are capable of carrying from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet of short logs each, in wide, high loads. 
There are exceptional telephone facilities, as located 
along this road is a branch line of the Southwestern 
Telephone Company. The trains are manipulated by 
telephone. 

The logs are dumped into a made pond at the mill, 
which covers fifteen acres and will hold not less than 
2,000,000 feet of logs. This pond was made by dam- 
ming a ravine, an embankment having been thrown 
up twelve feet high, forty feet thick at the base, 
with a crown of twenty feet in width. This pond is 
furnished with water by a supply from natural springs 
and from rains. 
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Hutting, Ark., Ice and Cold Storage Plant. 
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Thomas Byrnes, Secretary, Mans: R. T. Moore, Store Manager, Mans- Seorge H. Byrnes, Treasurer, Mans- 
field, La. field, La. field, La. 





R. J. Wilson, Railway Superintend- L. H. Bell, Surveyor and Timber E. L. Lester, 


Master Mechanic, Cc. J. Cochran, Day Saw Mill Fore- 
ent, Mansfield, La. Buyer, Mansfield, La. 


Mansfield, La. man, Mansfield, La. 





N. M. Law, Night Saw Mill Fore- T. L. Hobbs, Planing Mill Fore- Cc. A. Miller, Night Planing Mill 


J. F. Hawthorne, Yard Foreman, 
man, Mansfield, La. man, Mansfield, La. Foreman, Mansfield, La. 


Mansfield, La. 





R. R. Cheshire, Shipping Clerk, R. H. Talley, Night Shipping Clerk, H. J. Teitz, Filer, Mansfield, La. 


Cc. B. Prestridge, Day Sawyer, S. C. Corser, Night Sawyer, Mans- 
Mansfield, La. Mansfield, La. 


Mansfield, La. field, La. 





Thomas Trammell, Engineer Log- A. R. Lester, Night Checker, 


R. V. Estes, Store Clerk, Mansfield, H. F. Adams, Store Clerk, B. N. Johnson, Store Clerk, 
ging Railway, Mansfield, La. Mansfield, La. 


La. Mansfield, La. Mansfield, La. 
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Located on Section 6, Township 10 North, Range 15 West, De Soto Parish, Louisiana. 
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Mule Teams in the Woods Operations of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company. 


Saw Mill at Mansfield. 


The saw mill at Mansfield stands in general direction 
east and west, about 400 feet from the Kansas City 
Southern railway track, one and one-half miles south 
of the Kansas City Southern railway depot. 

This mill was built in 1905. It was begun March 3 
and turned over first at 6:30 p. m., June 29, 1905. It 
is contained in a building 40x160 feet in area. The 
haul-up is in the west end and is 250 feet long. 

The foundations of the building are of solid brick. 
There is a separate founda- 


o’clock Saturday night and begins again at 6 o’clock 
Monday morning. This mill has produced in eleven 
hours 72,175 feet of inch boards, that being its banner 
run, 

The Planing Mill at Mansfield. 


The planing mill is situated 400 feet north of the 
saw mill, and stands north and south in general direc- 
tion. It is 80x140 feet in area. The structure is built 
six feet. off the ground in order to meet the require- 
ments of the loading trams. The boilers are housed 


Company, of St. Louis; one 2-saw Hoyt edger; one 
W. B. Mershon resaw with a 5-foot wheel; one knife 
grinder and one double emery stand. There is a com- 
plete shop in connection with the planing mill, with 
all the complementary knife grinding machinery and 
the various tools for keeping the planing mill in order. 


Handling Lumber at Mansfield. 

The lumber from the saw mill is delivered to a 
chain sorter 140 feet long over all, which runs north 
from a point near the east end of the saw mill. A 

little further east is an- 





tion under each machine on 
the saw floor. 

In the construction of 
the building proper the 
framing of the underwork 
is 12x12, The first story is 
16 feet, this being the 
highest type now used in 
saw mill construction. The 
next floor is ten feet in the 
clear and the framing is 
10x10. On this floor, of 
course, is the mill 
The top story is 
used for a filing room and 
is 40x40 feet in area, 

The engine 
room, built of frame and 
galvanized iron, is located 
on the south side of the 
saw mill, with a fire wall 
between it and the 
mill 
inches thick, running up to 
a hight of 21 feet. The 
boiler room division of this 
room is 40x36 feet and con- 
tains two 72-inch by 18 
feet Casey & Hedges boil- 
ers in 


saw 
proper. 





boiler and 


saw 


building seventeen 


marine settings. 


There are also two Filer & 

















Stowell water feed pumps 
in the room with the boil- 
ers. 

The boiler house and engine room should really be 
considered together, and if so considered the room is 
40x60 feet in area. The engine is a Filer & Stowell 
rocking valve type affair, 24x30 inches. Sawdust is 
used for fuel and the furnaces are fed automatically. 
There is a reserve store room for sawdust storage, 
16x30 feet in size. The boilers and the engine men- 
tioned furnish and transmit the power to the saw mill, 
the trimmer, the edger, the haul-up chain, the transfer 
chain and the fire pump. There is a small 6x8 supple- 
mentary engine in the filing room so that the machin- 
ery there cun be operated independent of the main 
engine. The smokestack is 60 inches in diameter by 
92 feet in hight. 

On the saw floor is a Filer & Stowell band saw with 
12-inch face and 8-foot wheel. The carriage is a 3-block 
affair and will cut up to 26 feet. There is on the saw 
floor a Filer & Stowell 60-inch 6-saw edger. The trim- 


mer is also a Filer & Stowell, an 1l-saw machine. The 
shotgun feed is a Filer & Stowell 12-inch. The file 


room is fitted with M. Covel Manufacturing Company 
automatic machinery. This mill is now run twenty 
hours daily, Sundays excepted. It is shut down at 12 


in a building south of the south end of the planing 
mill building in a frame affair covered with sheet 
iron. There is in this boiler house a brick shaving 
vault, 20x24x24 feet. One branch of the pipe which 
reaches from the top of the planer terminates at this 
vault, the other at the fire pit. The branch to the 
fire pit is 700 feet long and 27 inches in diameter. 
The branch of the short pipe to the vault is 20 inches 
in diameter. The cyclone blower in use was put in 
by the Shreveport Blow Pipe & Sheet Iron Works, 
Limited. 
Between the boiler house and the planing mill 
proper is a brick fire wall which is 17 inches thick and 


27 feet high. The boilers and engines are all in one 
The boilers are two in number, 18 inches by 
72 feet, made by Casey & Hedges, in marine setting, 
with separate fires. The engine is a Filer & Stowell, 
18x30 inches in size, and of the rocking valve type. 
The house which contains this machinery is 38x60 feet. 

The planing mill machinery consists of one 8x15 
matcher, two 4x15 matchers, one 3x7 matcher, one 
15-inch molder, one rip saw and one 7-inch molder, 
made by the Hall & Brown Woodworking Machine 


room. 


other chain sorter with two 
chains, of about the same 
length. All the common 
lumber is taken off the 
original 3-chain sorter on 
the left hand or west side 
of the sorter. This com- 
mon lumber is put on ‘‘ dol- 
lies,’? moved by hand and 
earried to yards and 
stacked. The dollies used 
on the yard for this pur- 
pose are thirty-eight in 
number. 

The ‘‘B and better’’ up 
to 16 feet in length goes 
straight ahead on this first 
3-chain affair; the 1-inch 
‘*B and better’’ up to 16 
feet stays on _ original 
chains and is stacked di- 
rect by hand by two men. 
Then it goes into the dry 
kilns 75 feet farther north. 

The ‘‘B ana better,’’ all 
thicknesses over 1 inch 
and all lengths of 16 feet, 
is thrown over on to the 
other set of transfer 
chains. This is done easily 
by a ‘‘hurry-up’’ 
The long and thick ‘‘B 
and better’’ is transferred 
to the end of the chains, 
stacked on kiln cars and run to the dry kilns. 
men stack the lumber for the dry kilns. 

The trams out to the yards start at an elevation of 
nine feet and run to a point, each one where that 
elevation permits them to strike the ground. The yard 
at Mansfield slopes rapidly from the back toward the 
front, where the planing mill, sheds ete. stand. 

The dry kilns are of the Standard variety, consist of 
four rooms and are located 180 feet north of the saw 
mill. 

Three of these rooms are 17x110 feet in area and the 
other is 21x110 feet. Crosswise piling is in vogue. 





American Log Loader at Work in the Woods Operations of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company. 
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These rooms hold 300,000 feet of lumber and turn out 
60,000 feet daily. The steam for the dry kilns is ob- | 
tained at the planing mill. 

About 200 feet northwest from the dry kilns are two 
sheds for rough lumber (or rather one shed with a | 
small interval between), this structure being, all told, | 
63x250 feet in area, holding 1,500,000 feet. Sixty feet 
north of the rough shed is a shed for dressed lumber, 
63x280 feet, which holds 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

There are about 5,000 feet of tram way in the yards 
and appropriate docks for the proper handling of cars, 
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| LONGLEAF TIMBER VIEW ON THE POSSESSIONS OF THE DE SOTO LAND & LUMBER COMPANY. 


yards 


Fae Located on Section 17, Township 10 West, Range 14 West, De Soto Parish, Louisiana. 
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SECTION NUMBER ONE OF A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE NORTHERN HALF OF THE PLANT OF THE DE SOTO LAND & LUMBER COMPANY 


all of which are weighed in and out on a Buda (IIl.) 
Foundry & Seale Company scale of 150,000 eapacity, 40 
feet in length, 

Mercantile End at Mansfield. 

The store at Mansfield employs five people in its 
operation, which is in the interest of the employees 
of the company in the broadest and most particular 
sense, 


The business of this store for 1906 amounted to over 


$135,000. The store carries largely a line of the most 
staple goods and is operated on as small a margin as is 
practicable for the carrying on of the business, this in 
the interest of the employees. There is a separate 
meat market next to the store where all kinds of Kan- 
sas City meats are sold. 


Electric Light at Mansfield. 


The electrie light plant at Mansfield is located in the 
planing mill and the dynamo is a 30-kilowat machine. 


The engine is a 10x14 automatic, enclosed, self-oiling 
and of the Erie City Iron Works make, and has run a 
year and one-half without having to be adjusted in 
any particular. 

The dynamo was made by the Triumph Electrical 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and runs altogether 350 
to 400 16-candlepower lights and 9 are lights. 


Machine Shop at Mansfield. 


The De Soto Land & Lumber Company is especially 
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SECTION TWO OF A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN HALF OF THE PLANT OF THE DE SOTO LAND & LUMBER COMPANY AT MANSFIELD, 
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AT MANSFIELD, LA., SHOWING DRY SHEDS, HOTEL, OFFICE, STORE ETC., WITH PORTION OF LUMBER YARD IN FOREGROUND. 


fortunate in that, located on the line of the Mansfield 
Railway & Transportation Company, not more than 
three-quarters of a mile from the plant of the De Soto 
Foundry & Machine Company, Limited, are a modern 
iron and brass foundry and a complete custom machine 
shop, where can be handled the manufacture or repair 
of the 


machinery, 


heaviest piece of locomotive or saw mill 


Fire Protection at Mansfield. 
The water supply at Mansfield is entirely adequate 


for all purposes needed. Besides the water in the pond 


there is a well 960 feet deep. South of the saw mill 
600 to 700 feet in the possession of the company are 
four living springs which run the year round and have 
A 3-inch 


pipe is attached to the spring reservoir, connected with 


a capacity of 60,000 to 70,000 gallons a day. 


the saw mill boiler feed pumps, so that is also had in 
reserve. This water ordinarily is used only for drink- 


ing water for the employees, being admirably suited 


to that purpose. 


Northwest of 
an elevated tank which holds 49,850 gallons and is 72 
feet high. North of the saw mill about 100 feet is a 


pump house made of galvanized iron, 16 feet square, 


the mill, at a convenient distance, is 


which contains a 12x7x14 Gardner pump of 500 gallons 
a minute discharge. This pump is coupled with the 
pond, the tank and the deep well at the saw mill. 
There are two feed water pumps made by the Filer 
& Stowell Company, each 6x4x6 inches in size, which 


are arranged to pump from the spring reservoir, deep 
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BURNER, DRY KILNS AND PLANING MILL, WITH PART OF THE LUMBER YARD IN FOREGROUND. 
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Locomotive No. 4, De Soto Land & Lumber Company. 


ewell or log pond, and which can be used as auxiliary to 
the big fire pump just mentioned. In practice all the 
water is pumped from the big fire pump. The same 
mill pumps have steam connections from the planing 
mill boilers so that they could be utilized if the saw 
mill were cold and down. The steam from the big 
pump is furnished either from the saw or planing mill. 
In use at Mansfield are about 800 feet of 6-inch pipe, 
about 800 feet of 4-inch pipe, 200 feet of 2-inch pipe 
and probably 2,000 feet of 244-ineh pipe. 

In commission are about 800 feet of hose and 17 
hydrants. There are thirty water barrels with sixty 
buckets, The company has the Newman system of 
clectrie clock alarm, furnished with fifteen stations, and 
employs one watchman to complement their work. 


Miscellaneous Matters at Mansfield. 


The little saw mi!l town of the De Soto Land & 
Lumber Company is more advantageously located than 
many metropolitan suburbs in regard to the comfort 
of the company’s employees. It is built upon high 
and rolling ground, perfect natural drainage is thus 
assured and the chanees of fevers and the like are 
vastly minimized. Another attraction is the nearby 
town of Mansfield, a little city of 3,000 inhabitants, 
which, inasmuch as it was founded in 1859, is the 
abode of a eultured class of good citizens, with whom 
association is beneficial, and who have surrounded 
themselves with most of the comforts of civilization 
and good, clean living. 

Mansfield, La., is the seat of the Mansfield Female 
College, the oldest and best known institution of learn- 
ing for women in the southwest. For many years it 
was under the direct management of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South but is now under the manage- 
ment of Dr. T. 8. Sligh, an educator of great reputa- 
tion. Young boys are also taught there. It is not 
often that the sons and daughters of saw mill operators 
have such exceptional advantages of higher education, 
right at home, as this institution affords the families 
drawn to Mansfield by the De Soto Land & Lumber 
Company. There are, besides this college, public 
schools of importance in Mansfield. 

Besides all this a school has been established by the 
enterprise of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company 
and is in flourishing condition in the little saw mill 
town. This school is housed temporarily in a dwelling 
house, but a fine school building will soon be erected 
there by the lumber company. 

Inasmuch as the saw mill community is situated so 
close to this well established Louisiana metropolis of 
Mansfield no mill physician is employed and the saw 


mill community has the choice of employing its own 
medical assistance from among the several well known 
practitioners who live in Mansfield proper. 

The saw mill community is connected with the entire 
southwest by means of an office of the Southwestern 
Telephone Company located in the company office. 

Several well known church denominations have 
places of worship and regular services in the town of 
Mansfield. It is doubtful if many saw mill communi- 
tics in the southwest have greater advantages in a 
social way than have the employees of the De Soto 
Land & Lumber Company. 





Superintendent Wilson on an Inspection Tour. 


BLACK LAKE LUMBER COMPANY. 


The Black Lake Lumber Company, at Campti, La., 
sixty-one miles from Shreveport and sixty-two miles 
from Alexandria, on the main line of the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company, is the newest fully 
installed lumber manufacturing business of these in- 
terests. The construction and arrangement of the 
plant at Campti, taken in connection with the amount 
of timber behind the proposition, the location of the 
plant and its installation, and the character of its 
management, make this a model of its kind, and as 
such it will be referred to and exploited in the article 
which follows. 


mlm 


The reader will spend a profitable quarter of an hour 








Locomotive No. 5, De Soto Land & Lumber Company. 


Locomotive No. 1, 





Mansfield Railway & Transportation Company. 


in perusing that which is to follow, remembering that 
less than a year ago the mill and the town site of the 
Black Lake Lumber Company were an old cotton field. 

The founding of the Black Lake Lumber Company is 
especially interesting because it marks the joining of 
hands of two great lumbering and financial forces in 
this section, the Whited & Wheless interests and the 
Frost interests. These two lines of effort in yellow 
pine lumber manufacturing have worked along almost 
side by side amicably and without friction for many 
years, and the amalgamation of the personality of such 
men as H. H. Wheless, E. A. Frost, F. T. Whited, E. W. 
Frost and G, 8. Prestridge in one business effort should 
guarantee the building up of a business out of the 
ordinary. 

George 8S. Prestridge has from the very first been 
the commandant of the forees in this undertaking. 

In the beginning the officials of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company suggested to E. A. Frost 
that a saw mill proposition existed at Campti which it 
would be profitable to investigate. They desired that 
the Frost interests, on account of their high reputation, 
should manage a business on their road. This sugges- 
tion planted the seed. Mr. Frost at once interested Mr. 
Whited, Mr. Wheless, Mr. Prestridge and W. R. Me- 
Crocklin in the venture and Mr. Whited and Mr. 
McCrocklin, each representing the two general interests 
to be joined in the proposition, together took a prelimi- 
nary cruise through the timber, were favorably im- 
pressed and wired Mr. Prestridge at Tyler, Tex., to meet 
them at Campti to look further into the proposition. 
After these three experts had spent a few more days 
in the woods it was decided that the deal was a good 
one, 

March 12, 1906, the Black Lake Lumber Company 
was organized with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000, $600,000 paid up, domiciled in Caddo parish; 
E. A. Frost, president; F. T. Whited, vice president; H. 
H. Wheless, secretary; George 8. Prestridge, treasurer 
and general manager. 

At that time S. B. Hicks owned a mill at Grappes 
Bluff, La., on the line of the Louisiana Railway & Navi- 
gation Company, within six miles of Campti, between 
Campti and Shreveport. This mill had a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day and behind that proposition, also 
owned by Mr. Hicks, was 27,000,000 feet of standing 
shortleaf yellow pine timber. This mill and this tim- 
ber were bought by the Black Lake Lumber Company. 

March 15, 1906, George S. Prestridge took charge at 
Grappes Bluff and began to formulate plans to build a 
mill at Campti. 

The beautiful site for the building of the mill of the 








Baldwin Locomotive, De Soto Land & Lumber Company. 
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Black Lake Lumber Company and the erection of the 
town, store offices ete., was found about a mile and a 
half the old Red 
Campti, in the old cotton field before referred to, and 
on May 10, 


of the plant which is exploited in an illustrative way 


from interesting river town of 


1906, ground was broken for the erection 


this text. 
1906, this 


in this article and in 


November 9, mill made its first lumber, 


and so perfeet were the plans of the Black Lake Lum- 


ber Company in the beginning that it certainly would 


have been making lumber at this mill not later than 
September 9 had the machinery which it purchased 
been furnished reasonably soon. But in the midst of 


all the prosperity of these times there of course must 
he a little drab lining to the silver cloud, and this lining 
to the Black 
was ‘‘delay in shipping.’’ 

May 30, 1906, the Hieks 
mill 


destroyed 


Lake people 


saw at Grappes Bluff 


was by fire. 


Logs are yet being taken 
off of the Hicks purchase 


to log the mill at Campti 


and are being brought in 


to Campti by the Black 


Lake logging road to 
Grappes Bluff and hauled 
over the lines of the 
Louisiana Railway & 


Transportation 
at Grappes Bluff, to the 
the Black Lake 


Company, at 


Company, 


pond of 
Lumber 
Campti. 
The timber 
of the Blaek 


Company are in Red River 


Lake Lumber 


and Natchitoches parishes, 
the 


and a 


mill 
half 
from Campti is located in 
11, 


adjoining the in- 


Louisiana, and 


site a mile 
section 33, township 
range 7, 
corporated town of Campti, 
and in Natehitoches 
parish. 

This mill site is ideal in 
It has natural 


many Ways. 


drainage; it is high and 


dry and well watered. In 


fact it is contiguous by 


pipe line to the La Vir- 
ginia Springs, which are 


so famous in northern 


Louisiana for the healing 
qualities of their waters, 


a source of supply — to 
many mills along — the 
Louisiana Railway «& 
Navigation Company road 


for pure and wholesome 
drinking water. 
There 


besides 


have been erected 
the 


separate 


handsome 
offices a doetor’s 
office and drug store com- 


bined, and a general store 





with warehouse and 
butcher shop attached, 
which is probably — the 
largest in the parish and 
which means much to the 
general population in that jf 


Union Telegraph and Wells, Fargo express, and the 
Black Lake Lumber Company employs a responsible 
courier whose business it is to meet all trains, con- 
vey all express and mail matter between the saw mill 
the Black 
ancient and picturesque village of Campti, located on 
the the Red 

A very complete and well regulated hotel, the Lake 
house, has been built and installed by the Black Lake 
Lumber Company near the mill site at Campti, the 


30x96 


town of Lake Lumber Company and the 


River. 


banks of 


with 
20x30 feet, all two stories in hight, with alto- 


main which is feet in 


sey 
4 


gether thirty-two rooms. 


part of area, an 
It is fitted with ranges, heat- 
ing stoves, grates, electric lighted, has baths and in 
fact is most modern in improvements, and the build- 





|? 








loeality. 

A Masonic lodge is soon 
to be there 
the 
and 


instituted and 


is to be erected in immediate future a combina- 


tion chureh, school lodge room. 

A physician, a sketch of whose life and acquire- 
ments appears elsewhere in this article, is in the ex- 
clusive employ of the Black Lake Lumber Company. 

Chief in attraction of the things which look to the 
well 
that mag- 


nificent parish high school, on a prominent hill half 


comfort and being of the people, it must be 


mentioned there is soon to be erected a 
way between the town of Campti and the mill site 
of the Black Lake This 
will have several teachers and will have a curriculum 
comparing favorably with that of the high schools of 
the state. 


Campti, the town, has the benefit of the Western 


Lumber Company. school 


“a =e 


hidden in vines of vivid green, redolent with 


fume and gay with flowers. 


per- 


The Red river boats touch at Campti and so crooked 
is Red river in this section that a boat, announced 
by its hoarse whistle, often seems to have stranded in 
the river somewhere and to be throwing out distress 
signals, when, as a matter of fact, it is going merrily 
on its red and crooked way, taking on and discharg- 
ing passengers and freight at its various landings, 
frequently keeping within hearing for as long a time 


as twenty-four hours. 


Woods Operations at Campti. 


The timber proposition at Campti is shortleaf and 


longleaf yellow pine and a sprinkling of hardwoods. 
The original purchase of 
the 


200,000,- 


pine timber was in 


neighborhood of 


000 feet. That, of course, 
has been added to, and 
will be further increased, 


during the operations. 
The logs at Campti are 

the 

pany railroad by the Prest- 


brought in over com- 


ridge-Buchanan Logging 


Company, a well known 
firm of logging contractors 
head- 


quarters and a little store 


who just now have 





at Grappes Bluff, inasmuch 
as they are still bringing 


in the Hicks purchase of 


logs. 

The corral of the logging 
company is about eight 
miles from Grappes Bluff, 


this being the ‘‘front’’ of 
its operations at 
The 
Grappes Bluff and at a camp 


present. 
employees live at 
a few miles out on the log 
ging road. 

These contractors use, in 
securing their logs, eighty 
head = oof 


mules, ten 8-wheel wagons, 


oxen, twenty 


two log carts, road 
the 
twenty- 

There 


use by 


one 


wagon, and have for 


use of their men 


Six portable houses. 


is in service and 


these contractors one 


‘‘American’’ log loader 


which is doing splendid 


work, 





Most of the — stables, 
sheds ete. for the stock 
are at the corral at the 
end of the line, at which 
place lives the feeder, who 
takes care of them. Water 
is hauled in a tank ear, for 
the men and the stock as 
well, from a well at Grap- 
pes Bluff, 188 feet deep, 
from which it is taken by 


an air compressor. 

The policy of the Black 
Lake Lumber Company in 
its logging operations is to 
eut and earry into the mill 


nh, all of its small logs in long 





Loaded Log Train of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company Just Crossing Log Pond Near Mill Site. 


ing is substantially ereeted on enduring brick piers. 


Comfortable homes for both white and negro em- 
ployees, each in a separate location and divergent 


enough to meet the requirements for all concerned, 
have been erected and installed and will be kept up 
this point. The 
Nearly all the 


houses of the white people are furnished with electric 


during all the mill operations at 


rents range from $4 to $10 a month. 


light and running water. 

Just how old Campti, La., is no white resident seems 
to know and the many old negroes cannot even try 
Whether or not named for a dead 
Indian or a live Frenchman will not be stated, but it 


to guess. it was 


is a quaint old place with rambling, old time houses 
covered with clapboards, and in the summer time half 


It is the belief of 
the management that many 
left 
of any service when 


lengths. 


logs are unavoidably 
in the woods as too small to be 
the smaller trees are cut into lengths in the woods. 
The logging company has to do only with the build- 
The 


lumber company furnishes the ears, rolling stock, rails 


ing of the track and loading the logs on the ear. 


and log handling, in train. 
The 


partnership and not an incorporation as the name 


Prestridge-Buchanan Logging Company is a 
suggests, and consists of J. H. Buchanan, of Campti, 
actively in the management; J. W. 
Lufkin, Tex., E. 


the commissary 


Prestridge, of 
D. Smith, who just now looks after 
for the 
others not actively 


and does the bookkeeping 


company at Grappes Bluff, and 


connected. 


The logging railroad of the Black Lake Lumber 
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A Section of the Log Pond of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company, Mansfield, La. 
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A Group of Employees of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company, Mansfield, La., Taken in February, 1907. 
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Mansfield Female College, Mansfield, La. 


Company now consists of about eight miles of steel, 
all 45-pound and laid very substantially. Its locomo- 
tives are two 48-ton Baldwins and one 24-ton Shay. 

Logging will yet be done on the Hicks purchase for 
about six months. In the meantime track will be laid 
directly out from the saw mill at Campti into another 
section, and already one mile of that has been laid 
and probably two or three miles graded, 

The log pond at the mill is a made affair which 
will hold a half million feet of logs. It has a depth 
over all of five feet and is fed by rains and a deep 
well. The logs are handled in the usual manner. 


The Campti Logging Road. 


Reference was made in the woods division of this 
article to the now logging road at Campti, but this 
pertained only to the immediate logging operations. 
The car equipment of the Black Lake Lumber Com- 
pany consists of forty-one logging cars and one feed 
car, two speeders and four hand ears. 

In time will be taken up the steel that is now used 
in the Hicks purchase and laid into the main hold- 
ings of the company, north of Campti. A considerable 
distance of this road has already been graded and 
will all be ready for locomotives when the time comes 
for the use of that timber. It is not known what the 
intention of the Black Lake Lumber Company may be 
in the matter of railroad building, but the abstract 
fact is that this company is very advantageously 
situated in that but few miles would have to be built 
to connect its line with the Louisiana & Northwest 
railroad, which runs south from MeNeil, Ark., to 
Natchitoches, La., and is known as the ‘‘Beardsley’’ 
line; also it would be an easy matter to build a line 
to Goldonna, where a junction might be effected with 
the Louisiana & Arkansas railway without going out 
of the way or deflecting from the Black Lake timber. 


The Saw Mill at Campti. 


The saw mill of the Black Lake Lumber Company, 
at Campti, La., is everything that all the other mills 
of these interests are, and just a little bit more than 








many, in that it is fitted with a complete high class 
lath mill. 

The mill building stands east and west in its gen- 
eral direction on the west side of the pond and is a 
two and a half story building, 40x170 feet in area, 
exclusive of the lath mill, which is in an addition on 
the south side of the mill, flush with the west end. 
The foundation is of concrete and brick piers. The 
The first 
The framing of the 
second story is 12x12 inches. The lath mill addition 
referred to is 18x40 feet in area. 


framing of the lower floors is 14x14 inches. 
story is 14 feet in the clear. 


The filing room, 
located in the half story of the building, is 28x40 
feet in area. 

The building is covered by corrugated iron, fur- 
nished by Woodward, Wight & Co., of New Orleans, 
La. In fact it may be remarked here parenthetically 
that, all and severally, the buildings of the Black 
Lake Lumber Company are covered with this cor- 
rugated iron. It has been made one of the principles 
of construction at Campti. The boiler house, on the 
south side of the plant, is 30x33 feet in area, built 
entirely of concrete. This entire building, the com- 
bined boiler house and engine room—the engine room 
being 20x38 feet—is built of concrete, 6 inches thick, 
with a pilaster every 14 feet which measures 16x16 
inches. This pilaster is reéforeced with 121%4-inch 
iron rods. From pilaster to pilaster is a lattice-work 
of one-half inch iron which runs through the center 
of the wall. 
the concrete body was poured into a mold formed by 
planking on the outside. 


About this most solid set of iron bones 


This description of the concrete work will stand for 
the concrete work elsewhere in the plant, to which 
reference will be made. It is spoken of here because 
this is the first time a concrete building has been 
reached in this description. 

The roof of both the boiler house and the engine 
room is of corrugated iron, reéforced by steel trusses. 
The boilers are two in number, made by the Casey & 
Hedges Manufacturing 


Company, of Chattanooga, 


Tenn., each 18 feet long and 72 inches in diameter, 








Coeducational Group on Steps of Mansfield Female College. 


in marine settings with Dutch ovens, and are used 
exclusively for the saw mill. 

There is in this boiler room an Ingersoll-Sargent 
Drill Company air compressor, made in New York, 
N. Y., used for pumping the two deep wells located a 
little farther south. 

Prescott Steam 
Pump Company pump, for boiler feed purposes. The 


In this boiler room is also an F. M. 


boilers are fed exclusively by sawdust, with endless 
chain working automatically. There is ample space 
for sawdust on the second floor and on the bottom 
of the floor of this boiler house. 

In the engine room is a Reynolds-Corliss heavy duty 
Allis-Chalmers 22x42 inch engine. There is also a 
coil heater for heating the exhaust steam. 

The entire mill is run by one line shaft 170 feet 
long. The power is applied in the middle. This line 
shaft is 5-7-16 inches in the middle, tapering to 3-7-16 
inches at either end. 
Lufkin 
trip and all the various and sundry log handling de- 
vices are also by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Company. 


The ‘‘nigger’’ was built by the 


Foundry & Machine Company. The steam 


These include the contrivance with its 
iron teeth which bites into the logs and holds them 
steady while the drag saw cuts them into proper 
lengths, this first operation, of course, being done on 
the saw floor. 

On the saw floor of the mill is a Filer & Stowell 
right hand band—an 8-foot mill with a 14-inch saw, 
furnished with a 3-block Allis-Chalmers carriage with 
a shotgun 12-inch feed made by the Lufkin Foundry 
& Machine Company. 

The heavy Allis-Chalmers 72-inch No. 2, 6-saw edger 
runs saws 24 inches in diameter. 

The left hand trimmer is a 13-saw undereut auto- 
matic affair suitable for 24-inch saws, handled by 
overhead levers, manipulated by one man _ standing 
on a platform directly over the trimmer. 

Opposite the back table of the edger is a 5-saw 24- 
foot slab slasher. 


All of the refuse is dropped into a conveyor inside 
of the lath mill room, and the stuff for making lath 

















Group of Houses Near the De Soto Land & Lumber Company Mill—Highest Point of Land in the State of Louisiana. 
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Interior of the Saw Mill of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company at Mansfield, Louisiana. 








Interior of the Planing Mill of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company at Mansfield, Louisiana. 
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ean be picked up conven- 
iently and laid upon the 
lath tables. 

The lath mill consists of 
a complete mill with 
bolter, trimmer,  bundler 
and all accessories for pro- 
ducing 380,000 lath daily. 

The file room in the half 
story at the top contains 
a No. 90 saw-shaping ma- 
chine for 14-inch right 
hand band = saws; one 
stretcher for 14-inch saws 
with punch and shear at- 
tachment; one lap grinder; 
one brazing machine for 
l4-inch saws; one 16-foot 
filing vice and one forge, 
all by the M. Covel Manu- 
facturing Company; one 
5x12x14 anvil; one level- 
ing block 3x14x48 inches; 
one White band saw 
swage; one shaper; one 
gummer; one cireular saw 
sharpener; one 6x6 inch 
vertical engine; one cireu- 
lar saw for slasher and 
trimmer saws and _ espe- 
cially for lath saws. 

The — offal, after the 
lath stock is taken out and 
all of it is used for fuel 
that is needed, is carried 
out center north of the 





View of the ‘‘Standard’’ Dry Kilns of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company at Mansfield, La. 





Alley Showing Tall Piles of Lumber in the Yard of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company. 

















mill 140 feet to a Muske- 
gon Boiler Works. brick 
lined burner, 20 feet in 
diameter and 90 feet high 
over all, bricked up 65 
feet. 

The general smokestack 
of the boilers is 112 feet 
high, 50 inches in diameter, 
with a ladder attachment. 

There is a butting saw 
in the back of the mill for 
trimming timbers ete. 

The saw mill is already 
cutting an average of 
60,000 feet of lumber 
daily. Its banner run thus 
far has been 66,000 feet. 


The Dry Kilns at Campti. 


The dry kilns are located 
200 feet south of the saw 
mill and consist of five 
rooms, each 20x121 feet in 
area. These kilns will hold 
400,000 feet of lumber and 
turn out 90,000 feet of dry 
lumber daily. They are of 
the National type. 

There are about five 
miles of piping in those 
five kilns and they are 
built of concrete with 6- 
inch walls, with the ex- 
ception of pilasters every 
eight feet, which are four- 








Rough Dry Sheds of the De Soto Land 


& Lumber Company at Mansfield, La. 
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The Long Shed Used for the Storage of 


teen inches square each. 

This dry kiln building is 
erected entirely without 
the use of wood. Even the 
root is reénforeed concrete 
supported by 10-inch steel 
I-beams and the rest of the 
proposition is coal-tar pa- 
per and gravel. They are 
almost as indestructible as 
a retort. The steam pipes 
are so arranged that live 
steam could be turned right 


on to the fire should a 


H. M. Evans, Conductor, 
field, La. 


blaze oeeur. 


The lumber is stacked by 


hand at the end of the sorting chain and is transferred to 


the front of the kiln and goes into the kiln endwise. 


The Planing Mill at Campti. 


The planing mill stands north and south in general diree- 
tion, just about south in direction from the east line of the 
log pond, and covers an area of 82x168 feet. The boilers 


are housed in a concrete building 50x60 feet in area, 


three in number, built by the Casey & Hedges Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., and are high 
pressure type, marine setting, 72 inches in diameter 
and each 18 feet long. These boilers are used to fur- 
nish not only the steam for the planing mill but for 
the dry kilns as well. 

The fuel supply of sawdust is fed to these boilers 
automatically. Situated in a depression in the floor 
of this boiler house is a hot water pump which re- 
ceives the condensed water from the kilns and puts it 
back into the boiler. 





Mans- 


are urer, Mansfield, La. 








E. H. Payne, Secretary and Treas- 


house are six inches thick, all of concrete, of construe- 
tion similar to the other conerete buildings deseribed, 
and the roof is of corrugated iron steel-trussed. 

The line shaft of the planing mill is 180 feet 
long and the machines now installed are two 18-inch 
matchers, three 15-inch matchers, dne 11-inch matcher, 
two 12-inch matchers, one 12-inch molder, one rip-saw 
and one band resaw, furnished by the Hall & Brown 
Woodworking Machine Company, of St. Louis, Mo.; 





This boiler house is also 
the general engine room of 
this part of the plant. On 
a great concrete and brick 
base, elevated above the 
level of the boiler floor, is 
Stanwood & 


Gamble engine, heavy duty 


a Houston, 


type, 20x28 inches, which 
runs the planing mill; and 
on a little lower level— 


likewise on secure founda- 





tion—is an Erie City Iron 
Works high speed engine, 
12x16 inches in size, with 
which the dynamo of the 
electric light plant is run. 
The shaving 
2x22 feet, will hold 
enough 


room, 
20x32 
shavings to last 
the plant a week. The 
refuse or oversupply is 
blown through a_ pipe 
thirty inches in diameter 
600 feet to the southwest 
by a Sturtevant 
fan. This equipment was 


72-ineh 


manufactured and installed 


by the Shreveport Blow 


Pipe & Sheet Iron Works, 





taken to the yards 


mill, 
roll 


same 





Dressed Lumber at the Plant of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company, Mansfield, La. 


one $8. A. Woods molder, 
one E. & B. Holmes edger, 
and two 15-inch Berlin Ma- 
chine Works high 


speed 


flooring machines. 


Handling Lumber at 
Campti. 


The lumber at Campti 
falls to two tables for sort 
All the lum- 


ber is graded at the tail of 


ing purposes. 


the mill where it leaves 


William J. Frost, Engineer, the trimmer. The 16-foot 
Mansfield, La. and short ‘‘B and _ bet- 

ter’’ goes straight away 

on one of the transfer affairs. All the common lumber is 
taken from the first set of chains, put on ‘‘dollies’’ and 


All the clear 16-feet and under is moved 


by the first set of chains to a point about 100 feet from the 


The good lumber over 16 feet is placed on a quick 


and shunted on to the other sorter, which runs in the 


direction as the first sorter mentioned, where it is 


handled in proper shape and made up for the dry kiln. 


The lumber is taken on thirty buggies to the yards, 
where is piling ground for 10,000,000 feet of lumber. 

There is the usual scheme of piling ‘‘down and up’’ 
from tramways. 

The foundations are made of 6x8, piled transversely 
in a sort of crib, just the width and length of the 
lumber which is to be piled thereon, All trams are 16 
feet in width. 

The rough lumber sheds are two in number, stand in 
east and west direction, parallel with the saw mill, and 


are each 58x225 feet in area 











Limited, of Shreveport, La. 
The walls of the boiler 





Shipping Tram of the De Soto Land & Lumber Comp any 





at Mansfield, La. 


and will hold, all told, 2 


000,000 feet. 


" 


The two dressed sheds 
are located at the extreme 
southern side of the plant, 
running north and south in 
general direction, one of 
these being 250x58 feet, a 
double 


single, 


affair; the other, 
920x250 feet, the 
room for dressed lumber 
being 1,500,000 feet. 

A runway or tram 
erosses back over east, 
running past the southern 
ends of these two dressed 
lumber sheds, and connects 
with a tram 20 feet wide 
which extends at least 800 
feet to the north, passing 
directly east of the long 
side of the planing mill. 
This is the loading dock 
and will accommodate for 
loading twenty-five cars at 
a time, 

There is on hand at 
Campti at the present time 


” 
~-* 


in the neighborhood of 
500,000 feet, and it is the 
plan of the management to 


earry about 6,000,000 feet 
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R. E. Wheless, Shipping Clerk, Cc. S. Higginbotham, Saw Mill F. O. Hollinbeck, Planing Mill R. L. Bishop, Filer, Campti, La. R. E. Hammet, Timber Esti- 
Campti, La. Foreman, Campti, La. Foreman, Campti, La. mator, Campti, La. ¢ 
of stock, this Leing always in shipping dry condition. twenty-four hours, and not far away is another well The Star & Creseent Lumber Company has large 4 
The first shipment was made from Campti January 4, of similar eharaeter 140 feet deep, which produces a timber holdings in Texas and in the seane of the next 4 
107, being a earload, 12,369 feet of pieee stuff, and like amount of water. twelve months will probably ereet an up-to-date band 4 
was shipped in Texas & Pacifie ear No. 2576 to William The water from these two wells is foreed into a mill thereon. 
Cameron & Co,, at Fort Worth, Tex. econerete lined tank I8x1l0, and the water is elevates q 
: ‘ from the ground tank to an elevated tank 75 “a ata eeainnane 
Mercantile End at Campti. : = 
high, which holds 30,000 gallons. The tub of this tank No story of a great commercial enterprise can be 
The Black Lake Lumber Company undoubtedly main is of eypress and the tower is of steel. After both written without considering the men who make that ; 
tains the largest general store in its parish, and it is a of these tanks are full the overflow goes into the log enterprise possible. No story of purely lumber manu 4 
store, also, that is admirably and intelligently kept. pond. There is at least two miles of water pipe laid facturing business was ever printed where the man 4 um 
The main building in whieh the merehandising is in the vieinity of all buildings, ineluding the eompany agement was willing to give to its departmental heads 3] tic 
done is 836x104 fet in area. An extension of this build houses, and the pipe is of standard sizes, from S-ineh and to its rank and file as much eredit for its success 4 vhen 
ing 36x66 feet has been ereeted sinee the first build to 2'4-ineh. Eighty water barrels are maintained with as has the management of the Frost-Trigg interests. ‘ ryan 
ing was put up, to use for warehouse purposes. Both full complement of buekets, and over fifty hydrants These things being true, the reader must certainly : In 
of these buildings are well heated in) the winter are available for use in ease of fire. The fire pump be curious to know a little bit about a few of the offi 3 eep 
months, are fitted with eleetrie fans for the summer is a Knowles 14x71,x12 and there is in serviee a New cers who are all the while on the firing line of this liss 
and are eleetrie lighted man watehman’s clock, with nine stations and two commereial army, and therefore will follow, briefly told, ith 
Departments of drvgoods, shoes, groceries, furniture, watehmen. short sketches of nearly one hundred people intimately f tl 
furnishing goods, notions ete. are maintained, and \ machine shop 30x60 feet in area has been ereeted related to the Frost-Trigg interests, as offieers or as ema 
there is also, as a particular feature of this business, just east of the saw mill and contains a complete heads of departments, inal 
a buteher shop, fitted with cold storage compartments. blacksmithing outfit and all sorts of faeilities for ear Lum 
B.C. Peyton, an experienced man, whose Siicuaaiie building and general repair of those things most liable = ae Seem. 
is printed elsewhere, is in charge of the merehandis to need repair in a lumber manufacturing econeern, T. M. Dean, the vice president of the Red River Lum 
ing, assisted in the drvgoods de ber Company, of Frostville, Qa 
partment by W. L. Harwood, in Ark., was born in Colum ; Lum 


the shoes by P. W. Whatley, in bia county, Arkansas, fifty-eight 


the groceries by Walter Mozingo years ago, In that county he re 
and in the butcher shop by Henry sided until he was 26 years old, 
Ward 


Electric Lights at Campti. 


working on a farm. He reeeived 


his edueation in the common 


dacs leg RE Bartek beats 


schools and spent one year at the 


The electric light plant was in Gordon Institute, a private aead 


] 


stalled by Spranlev & Reed, of emy near Lisbon, Union county, 


New Orleans, and is situated both Arkansas. At the age of 34 he 





g 
as to its power and its machinery beeame a resident of Miller coun : 
in the planing mill boiler house. ty, Arkansas, and stayed there 
The dynamo is of 60-kilowatt, until he was 45 years of age. 3 
; ss . na B. C. Peyton, Store Manager, W. R. McCrocklin, General Su- J. N. Fite, Bookkeeper, Campti, 9 , ’ 
of the Bullock type, of 240 volts, : In 1882 he began hauling lum 
3 Campti, La. perintendent, Campti, La. La. 8 = : 
eapable of producing electricity her and shortly after started to i 
sufficient to run 1,000 16-candle power lamps. The The Black Lake Lumber Company has access to long work and ship lumber for E. W. Frost & Co., then at 
dynamo is run by a medium speed side crank engine, distance telephone through the town of Campti. Genoa, Ark. 
2x16 inches in size nstalled at th : are 427 He went from Geno: kelly wi ie eee ; 
12x16 inches in size. Installed at is plant are 42 STAR & CRESCENT LUMBER COMPANY. : om Genoa to Ke lly with the Frost inte 1 
16-eandle power lights and 14 are lights, and all the ] \ ; tl ests and from there to Frostville. He has been prac | 
} 1) a ' 1 The Star & Crescent Lumber Company, recently or : ‘ ; 5 ; 
principal buildings in the Black Lake Lumber Com he 1 i 1 ; oe ; I : ] it t tically an employee of the Frost interests sinee 1882 
‘ : : : . ganized as a Louisiana corporation with a permit to ; ; . { 
pany settlement are eleetrie lighted. ena : bac I and 1883. He has been a stockholder in the Red River i 


a ae , , . co i do business in Texas, is the voungest child in the ; : ; 
On the lower floor of the mill the wiring is in steel ; went spies oo Lumber Company for many vears and has been vice 
Frost-Trigg lumber family. It is not as small and un- 


conduits; steel cabinets are furnished for the mill and : aa } ; president of that business for eight years, H 
steel troughs for the carriage, edger and sorter. assuming as the monger accounts of sar seaman | 
might indicate, but it is so new that this is the first Thomas Byrnes. im 
Empertant Mincelianies at Cumpti. printed line of news about it that has appeared in a Thomas Byrnes, secretary of the De Soto Land & 4 
There has been constructed by the Black Lake Lum lumber trade newspaper. In fact it has come into Lumber Company, was born in County Kilkenny, Tre be 
ber Company a saw mill that is well nigh inde being since was begun the gathering of material for land, September 17, 1846, and when 4 years aid en 3 
structible. No other plant has recently been erected — this article on the Frost-Trigg lumber interests. grated with his family to America, settling in Cambria #4 
anywhere that has been so favored as has this one in The Star & Crescent Lumber Company received its county, Pennsylvania. As a lad he worked on the : 
the matter of the use of concrete in the construction charter February 1, 1907, with an authorized capital farm and went to school and ultimately was grad- ia 
of not only the foundations but also the walls of th stock of $600,000, the officers being E. A. Frost, presi- uated at the Iron City Commercial College, in Pitts- 
buildings. Notably is this true of the boiler houses dent; H. H. Wheless, vice president; G. S. Prestridge, burg, Pa., in his nineteenth vear. 
ry kilns. second vice president; R. D. Collins, secretary, and He worked for various institutions as a bookkeeper 
The water supply is very superior. South of the F. T. Whited, treasurer. These parties together with and for a time was in business for himself. Coming 
saw mill } er house is a well 176 feet deep, 6 inches George A. Kelley and W. J. Townsend, of Lufkin, south in 1888 to visit friends at Jefferson, Tex., he was 
ameter, = while produces 60,000 gallons each Tex., compose the board of directors. induced to enter the oftice end of the then Jefferson 





A. A. Clark, Sawyer, Campti, W. B. Few, Assistant Shipping W. F. Rogers, Building Con- E. A. Hamner, Stenographer, Dr. F. J. Green, Physician and 
La. Clerk, Campti, La. tractor, Campti, La. Campti, La. Surgeon, Campti, La. 
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Lumber Company. He heeame treasurer of that insti 
tion and remained until its business was closed out, 
hen he joined the Bemis Lumber Company at its 
ryanization, 

In September, 1895, Mr. Byrnes beeame general book 
eeper of the Fernwood Lumber Company at Fernwood, 


liss. In 


vith the Fernwood people and took charge of the office 


September, 1898, he resigned his position 


f the Pine Woods Lumber Company, Spring Hill, La., 


emaining there until May 1, 1905, when he resigned 


nd heeame a eharter member of the De Soto Land & 


Lumber Company, 
George H. Byrnes. 


George Hl. Byrnes, treasurer of the De Soto Land & 


Lumber Company, was born in 


A Skidway Showing the General Average of Fine Timber Along the Right 


Pittsburg, Pa, 
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1X78. 


May 8, 


the Jefferson Lumber Company. In 


During school vacations he worked for 


1892 he began as 


an office boy with the J. H. Bemis Lumber Company at 


Texarkana, Ark., and later worked for the Bemis Lum 
her Company. In 1896 he worked in the store of the 


Kernwood Lumber Company at Fernwood, Miss In 


IS9S he enlisted with Company H, First Mississippi 


volunteer regulars, for the Spanish war, and served 
until December, 1899. 

After leaving the army he went to St. Louis to school 
worked for J. F. 


for four months; Giles & Co. as sten 


1902, went with 


Works, Lim 


ographer and bookkeeper; in January, 


the Shreveport Blow Pipe & Sheet Tron 


ited, as secretary and treasurer. In January, 
took part in the organization of the De Soto Land & 


Lumber Company, becoming its treasurer. 


~ 


9 SS 
Sake’ colts «lina 


1905, he 























Sixty-four Oxen Employed in the Logging Operations of the Black Lake Lumber Company at Campti, La. 


F. W. Scott. 


Fr. W 


Saw Mill Company, 18 a native 


Scott, secretary and ir of the Union 
Virginia and was 
educated at the West Point, that 


military academ 


ear he ‘ the St 
Compar i Louis, Mo.. 
and was with that company in § ouis and at Tyler 


1901, 


Louisiana 


state. In his eighteenth as employed b 


Louis Southwestern Railwa 
Tex., until when he becan ecretary and treas 


urer of the Railwa when that 


road was operated by the Lu imber Com 
pany He joined the forces of the ion Saw Mill 
Company in October, 1903, and was made treasurer in 
February, 1904, and in. lary, 05, wa ilso, made 
secretary, a position the 


to be admirably qualified 


of Way of the Logging Railway of the Black Lake Lumber Company 
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J. W. Prestridge, of Lufkin, Tex. 


R. T. Moore. 
R. T. Moore, manager of the mercantile department 
of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company and one of 
the company’s largest stockhoiders, was born in Caddo 
parish, Louisiana, in March, 1875. In his thirteenth 
year he raised an eight bale cotton crop and upon its 
proceeds took a course in Draughon’s Business College 
at Texarkana, Ark. After four years’ service as book- 
keeper Mr. Moore went into the grocery business, and 
later into the shoe business, forming the Moore-High 
Shoe Company, of Texarkana, in which he still holds 
a large active interest. Three years later, in 1899, he 
went with the Sabine Lumber Company at Zwolle, La., 
After 
three and a half years he sold his interest in the Sabine 


managing the store and acting as secretary. 
Lumber Company. He took charge of the mereantile 
business of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company in 
September, 1905. 

A. J. Molt. 
A. J. Molt, secretary of the 


Company, of St. Louis, was born in St. Louis. 


Lumber 
When 
14 years old, after some experience as an errand boy, 


Frost-Trigg 


young Molt took a full commercial course at the South- 
western Business College of St. Louis. He began work 
for the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company as stenographer 
in February, 1899, and has since been in the employ of 
that company. He was elected secretary of the com- 


pany January 9, 1906. 
Henry W. Wagon. 
Henry W. 


Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, assistant secretary and 


Wagon, director and treasurer of the 
treasurer of the Union Saw Mill Company and assist- 
ant seeretary and treasurer of the Louisiana & Pine 
Bluff Maidstone, 
County Kent, England, in November, 1866, and was 


Railway Company, was born at 
educated at the commercial academy in that town. 

In his earlier business years in Eng- 
land Mr. Wagon was largely interested 
in various important capacities in paper 
mills, and in 1897 took over the man- 
agement of the Dominion Pulp Compa- 
ny’s plant at Chatham, N. B., Canada. 
He returned to England in 1901 for the 
business for 


purpose of engaging in 


himself, but decided afterward to re- 
turn to America, and joined the forces 
of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


twelve 


He afterward spent 


months with another lumber 
company in Arkansas, and returned to 
St. Louis in January, 1901, to take a 
position with the Frost-Trigg Lumber 


Company. 


William N. Bloomfield. 





E. D. Smith, Bookkeeper, Grappes 


Locomotive No. 2. 


Bluff, La. 


ager of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, was born 
in St. Louis in 1872, received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of that city and entered the railway busi- 
ness in 1886. He followed that until his enlistment in 
the Second United Cavalry for the Spanish war, where 
he served until peace was declared, receiving an hon- 
orable discharge. He then reéngaged in his old oceu- 
pation and followed that until March, 1900, when he 
assumed his present position. 


John F. Schnieders. 


John F, Schnieders, general sales agent of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company, was born in St. Louis in 1882 
and attended the St. Louis preparatory school from 
1889 to 1895; the St. Louis university 1895 to 1899, and 
the Hayward Business College in 1899. 

Mr. Schnieders began with the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company in 1900 as a stenographer, and was invoice 
clerk from early in 1901 until the latter part of 1902. 
He was with one of the Frost-Trigg mills for a while 
and was then put on the road by the Frost-Trigg com- 
pany as traveling salesman, succeeding to the position 
of general sales agent August 1, 1904. 


R. A. Meyer. 


R. A. Meyer has recently been made general sales 
agent of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company at Shreve- 
port, La., the culmination of several years of faithful 
service with that institution. 

He was born in Ohio in 1864 and went to Colorado 
in 1883 and in 1887 worked in a lumber yard in Pali- 
sade, Neb., for J. T. Bullard. 
in 1902, working at different mills from loading cars 
He went to Oklahoma in 1896 to 
run a retail yard at MeLoud for Davidson & Case. 


Mr. Meyer came south 
to shipping lumber. 


From 1900 until his recent appointment Mr. Meyer 


had been the alert and wideawake resident Oklahoma 








William N. Bloomfield, traffic man- Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 
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Claude McCrocklin, Locomotive En- 
gineer, Grappes Bluff, La. 





representative of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. 
R. J. Wilson. 


R. J. 
of the De Soto Land & Lumber Company and the 


Wilson is superintendent of the logging road 


Mansfield Railway & Transportation Company, and man- 
aging partner of the logging firm of Kerr, Burgess & 
Wilson. He was born in Hope, Ark., August 23, 1869. 

Mr. Wilson began work in the woods with E. W. 
Frost & Co, at Genoa, Ark., and worked there until 
the mill cut out, and was set at all sorts of things. 
In 1895 he went to the Red River Lumber Company as 
superintendent of timber cutting, and after three years 
at Frostville, Ark., contracted to log that mill and run 
its railroad. He until the De Soto 
Land & Lumber Company was started, in 1905, when 
he was one of the first men to come on the scene at 
Mansfield. 


the company owns. 


remained there 


He built the very superior railroad which 


E. H. Payne. 


Kk. H. Payne, secretary and treasurer of the Mans- 
field Railway & Transportation Company, was born in 
When he 
was 18 years old he began to keep books for a railroad 


Vernon county, Missouri, August 16, 1869. 


contractor, afterward going into contracting person- 
ally. Later he did after that 
auditor and treasurer of the Eastern Texas railroad, 


surveying and was 
later general manager of the Texas-Southwestern rail- 
road, and from that came to his present position No- 
vember 4, 1905. 


H. M. Evans. 
H. M. 


Transportation Company’s line, was born at Walnut 
Hilis, Ark., June 14, 1883. ile went to work in lum- 


berland in his nineteenth year, working with the load- 


Evans, conductor of the Mansfield Railway & 


ing crew of the 8S. H. Bolinger Lumber 


Company at Bolinger, La. Later he 
learned to run a locomotive, and after 
his first experience worked as engineer 
for the Antrim Lumber Company and 
other lumber companies until he came 


to his present position four months ago. 
William J. Frost. 

William J. 

Mansfield Transportation 

Company locomotive, is a native of Mil- 


Frost, engineer on the 


Railway & 
ler county, Arkansas. He worked in 
his father’s saw mill near Texarkana 
and entered work at 
Ark. After leaving Stamps in 1899 he 
was with the Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Company as engineer and later months 
with the St. Louis Southwestern rail- 


publie Stamps, 


way, going to Mansfield August 1, 1905. 








Snay ‘Locomotive No. 1. 


Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 











Locomotive No. 3. 


Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 


J. H. Buchanan, Grappes Bluff, La. 
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MAGNIFICENT LONGLEAF TIMBER ON THE POSSESSIONS OF THE BLACK LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, OF CAMPTI, LOUISIANA. 


Located on the Southeast 44, of the Southeast 4, Section 1, Township 11 North, Range 6 West, Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana. 
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Unloading the Log Train, Black Lake Lumber Company, at Mill Pond, Campti, La. 


J. W. Frost. 

J. W. Frost, the saw mill foreman of the Red River 
Lumber Company at Frostville, Ark., was born April 
17, ISSO. In 1895 the H. CC. MeDaniel Lumber Com- 
pany built a saw mill near his father’s farm and there 
young Frost had his first experience in saw mill work, 
working at different places about the mill and in the 
woods. When he left there he had been employed as a 


clerk in the commissary. 


Lumber Company, was born near Fredericktown, Mo., 
in 1875. In 1898 he came to Arkansas and secured 
employment with the Red River Lumber Company, 
first as a 


grader, and later became assistant shipping 


clerk. He left the Red River people for a little while 
and was with the Antrim Lumber Company as shipping 
clerk, but returned to the Red River Lumber Company, 


with which he has since been in his present position. 


ville, where ever since he has remained as sawyer. 
E. E. Williams. 

E. E. Williams, manager of the company store for 
the Red River Lumber Company, was born in Arkan- 
sas in 1871, and with his parents in 1886 moved to Tex- 
arkana, Tex., where he received a common school edu- 
cation and worked in a drug store from 1891 to 1893. 
He took a business course in the Interstate College at 

Texarkana in 1894 and be- 


came bookkeeper and tele- 





Mr. Frost began work for 
the Red River Lumber Com 
pany May 16, 1901, and has 
been with the company 


practically ever since, 


George F. Mauldin. 
Mauldin, plan 


George F. 
ing mill foreman for the 
Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, was born near Hope, 
Ark., in 1875 and lived on 
a farm until 1890. His 
work in the lumber world 
M. & V. 
M. Davis at Lumber, Ark.; 
W. M. Johnson at Tremont, 
La.; the 


Company at Antrim, La.; 





has been with G. 


Antrim Lumber 
Burton-Lingo Company at 
Fort Worth, Tex., and his 
present employers, with 
whom he has been sinee 
May, 1900, 


J. R. Allen. 
J. R. Allen, of Allen & 


Kasley, log contractors, en- 
gaged in logging the mill of 
the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, was born in Bossier 
parish, Louisiana, October 24, 1861. Sinee he was 21 
years of age he has been engaged in saw milling, log- 
ging 


tract at Neame, La., but sold his contraet in Novem- 


and farming. In 1899 he went into a logging con- 
ber of that vear, and the same month entered into a 
contract with the Red River Lumber Company and 
has remained with it ever since. 

T. F. Philyaw. 

T. FE. Philvaw, vard foreman of the Red River Lum- 
ber Company, has been associated with the Frost inter- 
ests twenty-four years, having worked as yard fore- 
man as far back as the Genoa days. Mr. Philvaw was 
born July 18, 1852, at Mooringsport, La. In 1883 he 
went to work in the lumber business with E. W. Frost, 
in Which interest he has remained continuously all the 
intervening years, 

C W. McKelvey. 


C. W. MeKelvey, shipping clerk of the Red River 











‘*American Log Loader’’ of the Black Lake Lumber Company in 


George Stallmann. 


George Stallmann, saw filer for the Red River Lum- 
her Company, was born in Franklin county, Indiana, in 
1849. He learned the carpenter’s trade and worked at 
that until he was 25 vears old. In 1890 he came to 
Frostville, Ark., and began as a carpenter; in 1895 he 
became a helper in the filing room and from that an 
expert saw filer, continuing in that work until the 
present time. 


James McKinley. 


James McKinley, sawyer for the Red River Lumber 
Company, was born in Arkansas in 1881. He began 
work at the saw mill of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany in 1900. After the burning of the first mill at 
Frostville Mr. McKinley went with the Antrim Lumber 
concern until 


Company and remained with that 


August, 1904, after which date he returned to Frost- 


Operation. 


graph 

Western 
Company at Texarkana 
September 1, 1894. He re- 


signed that work in Feb- 


operator for the 
Union Telegraph 


ruary, 1896, to fill a posi- 
tion with the Red River 
Lumber Company of Frost- 
ville. He was made man- 
ager of its mereantile de- 


partment in 1900. 





Dr. L. F. Magee. 
ma. i FF 


pany physician at 


Magee, com- 
Frost- 
ville, was born in Arkansas 
in 1873. He began the 
study of medicine in 1900, 
finishing at the Memphis 
Medical College 
November 1, 1904, 
he came to Frostville, Ark., 


Hospital 
in 1903. 


as physician for the Red 
River Lumber Company. In 
April, 1905, Dr. Magee was 
elected to the office of 
mayor of the town of Frost- 
which 
still holds. 


ville, position he 


J. F. Miller. 


J. F. Miller, general carpenter of the Red River 
Lumber Company, was born in Ohio in 1854. He came 
south in 1891, was employed four years with the Kear- 
ney Lumber Company at Kearney, Ark.; by the Free- 
man Lumber Company five years; and for a while by 
the Antrim Lumber Company, and came to the Red 


River Lumber Company four and a half years ago. 
O. E. Gardner. 


O. E. Gardner, bookkeeper for the Red River Lum- 
ber Company, was born in 1882 in Bossier parish, Lou- 
isiana. His first work was with S. H. Bolinger & Co., 
at Bolinger, La., where he remained until some time in 
1901, After this he attended the high school at Plain 
Dealing, La., following this with a commercial course 
in Shreveport, La. January 1, 1905, he assumed his 
present position. 
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Charles Durant. 


Charles Durant, assistant store manager of the Noble 
Lumber Company, was born in Paris, France, in 1860, 
from whence he went to New York in 1865 and from 
there to New Orleans in 1878. After traveling through 
Mexico and the United States he went to Texarkana, 
Frost & 
Co. at Genoa, Ark., as log scaler, was transferred to 


Ark., in 1888, obtained a position with E. W. 


the commissary and remained there until 1898. 

For ten years after this he was variously engaged; as 
store manager for six years at Stamps, Ark., for the 
Bodeaw Lumber Company; a year in Texarkana in the 
grocery business for himself; again in business for 
himself in Hot Springs; as store manager for the Liv- 
ingston Lumber Company at Buck, Tex., assuming the 
position he now holds January 1, 1906. 


Thomas E. Trigg. 


Thomas E. Trigg is the bookkeeper of the Noble 
Lumber Compary and was born in September, 1884, in 
Texarkana, Ark. When he was 5 years old his father, 
R. L. Trigg, went into the lumber business, and from 
that time until 1901 the younger Trigg’s home was 


usually at the saw milis. During the latter part of 
1905 he was an employee of the Commercial bank, 
Shreveport, La., and January 1, 1906, he assumed his 


present position. 
W. C. Lay. 


W. C. Lay, saw mill foreman of the Noble Lumber 
Company, was born near Sardis, Miss., in 1866. He 
began his saw mill experience in south Mississippi. 
His first record as a sawyer was in the Lake Charles 
distriet. He moved to Texas in 1891 and was vari- 
ously with the Aldrich Lumber Company at Rockland, 
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the Emperia Lumber Company at Emporia, the Hen- 
derson Land & Lumber Company at Clawson, back 
to the Emporia Lumber Company to take charge of its 
saw mill, and in January, 1906, he assumed the posi- 
tion he now holds. 


G. C. Black. 


G. C. Black, filer of the Noble Lumber Company, was 
born in Arkansas in 1884, attended school in Ashdown, 
Ark., six years, and after that he lived in Caddo, Ind. 
Ter., and at De Queen, Ark. He began work at a saw 
miil as filer in 1902. In July, 1905, he secured the po- 


sition he now holds. 


H. H. Edwards. 


H. H. Edwards, sawyer for the Noble Lumber Com- 
pany, was born in Sabine parish, Louisiana, in 1876. 
He lived the happy life of the woodsman until 1899, 
when he went to work for the Noble Lumber Company, 
making his way rapidly up through the various depart- 
ments, and became sawyer in 1903; he has never 
worked elsewhere. 

E. H. Hughes. 
kK. H. Hughes, planer foreman of the Noble Lumber 


He has 
been in the planing mill business since 1898, holdi1 


Company, was born at Prescott, Ark., in 1877. 
ig 
positions with the Valley Lumber Company, Grappes 
Bluff, La.; Allen Bros. & Wadley, Allentown, La.; 
French Creek Lumber Company, Chidester, Ark., and 
has been at Noble for the last eleven months. 


W. B. Workman. 


W. B. Workman, shipping elerk for the Noble Lum 
ber Company, was born at Verona, Miss., in 1860, and 
‘“raised’’? in Newberg, 8. C. He moved to Gurdon, 


Ark., in 1882, engaged in the lumber business and has 
since been associated with the Smithton Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisiana Land & Lumber Company, Lone Star 
Lumber Company and the R. L. Trigg Lumber Com- 
pany. He has been with the Noble Lumber Company 
for seven years. 


Torrence 8. Lee. 
Torrence 8. Lee, assistant shipping clerk at Noble, La., 


He started in the 
lumber business with the J. I. Campbell Lumber Com- 


was born in Travis, Tex., in 1887. 


pany of Texas, later acting as stenographer for that 
concern, and afterward became bookkeeper and order 
clerk.’ Since 1903 he has been associated with the 
Southern Land & Lumber Company and the Alf Ben- 
nett Lumber Company of Shreveport, and in August, 
1906, he assumed the position which he now holds. 


D. L. Handley. 


D. L. Handley, store manager of the Noble Lumber 
Company, was born at Hortense, Tex., in 1879, and in 
1902 began work for the Bering Manufacturing Com 
pany. In 1903 he took a commercial course in the 
Tyler Business College at Tyler, Tex., discharged the 
duties of collector and clerk in a general merchandise 
store and afterward secured a position with J. H. Par 
ish at Moscow, Tex. October 1, 1905, he joined the 
Noble Lumber Company as clerk and on November 1, 


1905, was promoted to his present position. 


Roy O. Youngblood. 


Roy O. Youngblood, yard foreman of the Noble Lum 
her Company, was born at Hemphill, Tex., in 1875. 
He did his first mill work at Clyde, La., was a clerk at 
Zwolle, La., obtained a position with the R. L. Trigg 


Lumber Company at Noble, La., and remained there 
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A Group of the Employees of the Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La., Taken Latter Part of February, 1907. 
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SECTION ONE OF A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ENTIRE PLANT OF THE BLACK LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, OF CAMPTI, LA., SHOWING 


when the Noble Lumber Company purchased the busi- 
ness; was put on as checker, held the position until the 
last of December, 1905, and on January 1, 1907, 
assumed his present position. 


J. Moore. 

J. Moore, saw mill foreman of the Noble Lumber 
Company, was born in Panola county, Texas, in 1880. 
At the age of 20 he began saw mill work for a little 
mill on the Houston, East & West Texas railway. In 
September, 1903, Mr. Moore came to Noble, La., and 
worked on the yard, in the saw mill, night watching, 
day firing ete., until February, 1905, when he was given 
his present position. 

A. A. Rogers. 

A. A. Rogers, planing mill foreman at Noble, was 
born in Georgia in 1867. He did his first saw milling 
in 1887 with the Burns Lumber Company, of Burnsville, 
Miss. He later owned and ran a small saw mill in 
Shelby county, Texas. From there he went to Pendle- 
ton, Tex., and took charge of a saw mill; afterward 
held a position with the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
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pany at Loring, La., and from there came to his pres- 
ent position, where he has been for six years. 


G. F. Hackney. 


F. Hackney, woods foreman of the Noble Lumber 
Company, was born in Tennessee in 1855, and moved to 
Texas with his parents in 1857. Young Hackney had 
his first experience in logging on the Houston, East & 
West Texas railway in 1884. Later he held a logging 
contract for one of the John H. Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany mills; was general woods foreman for the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company at Kennard, Tex., and after- 
ward formed a copartnership and logged near Center, 
Tex., sold out, and for a space was in the grain business 
at Lufkin, Tex., and only recently came to his present 
position. 

J. L. Odom. 

J. L. Odom, the main line engineer for the Noble 
Lumber Company, was born at Logansport, La., in 
1871. He began steamboating early in life on the 
Sabine river and was in the employ of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company until 1893; was afterward 
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SECTION TWO OF PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE BLACK LAKE LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT, CAMPTI, LA., SHOWING DRY KILNS, PLANING 





locomotive engineer for the same company until 1894 
and came to his present position July 24, 1904. 


Fred McWilliams. 


Fred McWilliams, manager of the camp store for 
the Noble Lumber Company, was born in Magnolia, 
Ark., and ‘‘raised’’ in Louisiana. He came to Noble 
in 1901 and has been with the Noble Lumber Company 
for six years. In 1905 he became a salesman in the 
company’s store and after that acquired his present 
position. 


R. V. Payne. 


R. V. Payne, clerk in the store of of the Noble Lum- 
ber Company, was born in Shelby county, Texas, and 
had about five years’ experience in store work for John 
A. Payne, Palmer, Tex.; B. R. Wiggins, East Hamilton, 
Tex.; Burk & Wilson at S San Augustine, Tex., and R. P. 
3ell a Noble, La. He began work for the Noble Lum- 
ber Company January 1, 1907. 


L. L. Stuart. 


L. L. Stuart, who has charge of the teams of the 
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WASTE BURNER, SAW MILL, SAW MILL POWER HOUSE, ELEVATED TANK AND PORTION OF LUMBER YARD IN FOREGROUND. 


Noble Lumber Company, was born May 29, 1876, in 
Butler county, Alabama, went to Lufkin, Tex., in Jan- 
uary, 1898, and worked for A. J. Peavy in the woods 
for two years and six months and was then appointed 
team foreman. He later spent two years in a similar 
position for the Henderson Land & Lumber Company, 
of Clawson, Tex. After that he logged for himself for 
six months. He has been with the Noble Lumber Com- 


pany twelve months. 
Dr. S. E. Prince. 


Dr. 8. E. Prince is the company physician at Nobie 
and was born in Bossier parish, Louisiana, in 1869. He 
was graduated at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, Md., in 1896. Assuming a position 
with a north Louisiana saw mill as company physican, 
he remained three years, coming then to the R. L. 
Trigg Lumber Company at Noble, where he remained 
as company physician when the Noble Lumber Com- 
pany took over that concern. Dr. Prince is local sur- 
geon for the Kansas City Southern railway and exam- 
iner for several life insurance companies. 














MILL, ROUGH AND DRESSED SHEDS, STORE, OFFICE, HOTEL AND RESIDENCES, WITH SECTION OF LUMBER YARD IN FOREGROUND. 











A. Newby. 

A. Newby has been continuously superintendent of 
manufacture at Huttig, Ark., for the Union Saw Mill 
Company since January, 1905. 1859 
in St. Joseph, Mo., and his first experience in yellow 


He was born in 


pine was with the Missouri Lumber & Mining Com- 
pany at Grandin, Mo., in 1888. He was with that con- 
cern altogether eleven years, finally becoming superin- 
tendent. Afterward he had the management of the 
Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company at Greenville, 
Mo.; the Freeman-Smith Lumber 


Company at Millville, Ark., and manager of the Sum- 


was manager for 
mit Lumber Company at Randolph, La., and assumed 
his present position as related above. 


R. L. Boddie. 

R. L. Boddie, mereantile manager of the Union Saw 
Mill Company, was born near Camden, Ark., in 1864. 
He worked a year on the farm and two years in a saw 
mill. For about fifteen years he worked at clerkships 
in various Camden (Ark.) stores and was in business 


for himself for a space. After leaving Camden he was 

















with George D. Hope & Co, at Harlow, Ark.; the Les 
ter Mill Ark., 
Union Saw Mill Company November 15, 


came to the 
1904, 


Company, Lester, and 
A. E. Culbreath. 
A. E. 


ging Company, which 


Culbreath is at the head of the Culbreath Log 
is doing the logging for the 
Union Saw Mill Company at Huttig, Ark. He 
born in Georgia in 1865 and moved with his parents to 
Arkansas in 1870. 


was 


His first logging experience was in 
the redwood country of California, but he came back 
to Arkansas in 1888, rafted on the Ouachita river above 
Camden, and became one of the 


most successful log 


rafiers who have worked on that river. Later he was 
with the Fordyce Lumber Company at Fordyce, Ark.; 
the Eagle Lumber Company at Eagle Mills, Ark.; the 
Arkadelphia Lumber Company at Daleville, Ark.; the 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company, Fisher, La.; 
William Carlyle, in Onalaska, Ark.; the Pine Tree Lum 
ber Company at Winona, La., always in the logging 


end, and finally associated himself with the Union 


Saw Mill Company in 1904. 
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Store and Office of Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 























The Bank of Campti, Campti, La. 














Drug Store of the Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 








Interior Drug Store Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La. 














The St. Cecelia Catholic Convent, Campti, La. 
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L. H. Bell. 


L. H. Bell, surveyor, timber buyer and general land 
man for the De Soto Land & Lumber Company, was 
born in De Soto parish, Louisiana, fifty-eight years ago. 
He was a farmer until 1894, and for seven years a con- 
In 1902 Mr. 
parish surveyor by the governor of Louisiana, was 


tractor and builder. 3ell was appointed 


reappointed et the end of four years and shortly after 
that assumed his present position. 
E. L. Lester. 


E. L. 


& Lumber Company, performs a like service for the 


Lester, master mechanic of the De Soto Land 


Noble Lumber Company. He was born in Missouri in 
1871. 
Mo.; was elected general manager of the Hale Cream- 
took up 


tricity, and in July, 1902, engaged in the saw milling 


He engaged in the creamery business at Hale, 


ery Company; went to Oklahoma and elec- 


Land & Lumber Company, was born in 1861 at Jeffer- 
son, Tex., and in his younger years was employed in 
various capacities with small saw milling institutions. 
He was afterward with T. L. L. Temple; the Jefferson 
Lumber Company; the Atlanta Lumber Company; the 
Big Woods Lumber Company; with 8S. H. Bolinger & 
Co., at Bolinger, La., and William Buchanan at Spring 
hill, La. He went to Mansfield, La., in Mareh, 1905. 


T. L. Hobbs. 


T. L. Hobbs, planing mill foreman for the De Soto 
Land & Lumber Company, was born in 1863 at Waverly, 
Tenn. He was planing mill foreman at Texarkana for 
a year and a half, after which he went to Sulphur, 
Tex.; thenee to Westlake, La., for Locke, Moore & Co., 
where he After that he 
was with the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, the 


remained for eleven years. 


Pearl River Lumber Company, the East Union Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company at Texarkana, Tex., 


foreman of the steam stacker, foreman at the dry 


kiln and foreman of the yard at that place. He 
went to Mansfield in March, 1905. 
R. R. Cheshire. 

R. R. Cheshire, the day shipping clerk of the De Soto 

Land & Lumber Company, was born in Webster parish, 


1872. He 


Springhill, La., under W. T. 


Louisiana, in April, began 


lumbering at 
lerguson. He remained 
in the employ of the Springhill people, with the ex 
ception of eight months when he worked for the Globe 
Lumber Company, until he to Mansfield, July 


15, 1905. 


went 


R. H. Talley. 


R. H. Talley, night shipping clerk of the De Soto 
Land & Lumber Company, was born in Arkansas in 
1883 and lived there until 1898. He went to work 
for the Pine Woods Lumber Company at Springhill, 








Individual View of the Saw Mill of the Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti, La., taken from the Southeast. 


business at 
March 1], 


in July he was made master mechanic. 


Vicksburg, Miss. He Mansfield 


1905, and was made foreman of construction; 


went io 


Cc. J. Cochran. 


C. J. Cochran, saw mill foreman of the De Soto Land 
& Lumber Company, was born in North Carolina and 
the 
trade of millwright and went to Lufkin, Tex., in 1893, 
the Car & 
Michelli and stayed there four years. 
with the Oliphant 


lived there until he was 22 years old. He learned 


worked for Tyler Lumber Company at 
Later he 
Lumber Company, New Waverly, 
William He helped 


build the mill of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, 


was 


Tex., and with Cameron & Co. 
of which he was made foreman, and went to Mansfield 


in 1905. 


N. M. Law. 


N. M. Law, 


night saw mill foreman of the De Soto 





and he joined the Mansfield forces in May, 1906. 


C. A. Miller. 


C. A. Miller, the night planing mill foreman at Mans- 
field, was born at Ashley, IJI., in 1880 and entered yel 
low pine saw milling at Saginaw, Ark., in 1900 for the 
Saginaw Lumber Company. He was afterward con- 
nected with the Pine Tree Lumber Company at Winona, 
Louisiana; 


the Cen 


La.; the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company of 
the Tremont Lumber Company, of Eros, La.; 
went to 


tral Lumber Company, at Clarks, La., and he 


Mansfield in 1906. 


J. F. Hawthorne. 
J. F. Hawthorne, yard foreman of the De Soto Land 
Washington, Ark., 


worked in the lumber business for William 


& Lumber Company, was born at 
in 1876. He 


Buchanan at Springhill, La., in 1897 by rolling saw 


dust. Afterwards he drove a team on the vard, was 





La., remaining and went to 


April 15, 1906, to 


has been night shipping clerk. 


seven years, 


Mansfield 


check lumber, and since last fall 


H. J. Tietz. 


H. J. Tietz, saw filer for the De Soto Land & Lumber 
1876. He 
worked at Pine Bluff, Ark., with the Humphrey Shingle 
then three 


United 


Company, was born in Saginaw, Mich., in 


Company; returned to Saginaw for 


the 


years 


and later was in the employ of States 


government as a millwright. Resigning that position 
he returned to Pine Bluff and followed his profession 
1901, 


various mills, and going to Mansfield in 


of millwright until when he began saw filing, 


working in 


Julv, 1905. 
C. B. Prestridge. 
(. B. Prestridge, dav sawver of the De Soto Land 
& Lumber Company, was born near Fulton, Ark., in 
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Interior of the Saw Mill of the Black Lake Lumber Company at Campti, La. 


1880 and finished his education in Austin, Tex. He Vailey, Tex.; the Foster Lumber Company at Oliphant, A. R. Lester. 
traveled with his father, who was a commercial man, fex.; the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, Lufkin, A. R. Lester, night checker for the De Soto Land 


il Oe r, 1889; n entere ) ber business Tex., : » Minden Lumber ( any, Minde ai , . Sa 
until Oetober, 1 ; then entered the lumber business lex., and the Minden Lumber Company, Minden, La. & Lumber Company, was born in 1867 in St. Landry 


¢ P yr sealer ¢ wtki Tex.: after ‘ . OE > , we Mansfie as nig awver JJ: arv 906 : — . . 
as a % he - e% apa cvs bes ww an neg He went to Mansfield as night sawyer January 1, 1906. parish, Louisiana. His first work was on the Atcha- 
sien epee ee Fae, sae — none: She Thomas Trammell. falaya river, making staves at West Melville, La. He 
position of head blocksetter went to sawing and was : , beens at Lake Charles. La.: i 

. ; . ‘ a Thomas Trammell, who runs the log train engine had a lumber experience at Lake laries, ua.; 1M 
night sawyer until he went to Mansfield in Septem ; dee i hi Slee aie ek Midi Ba wel 
ber, 1906 at Mansfield, La., was born near Magnolia, Ark., in Chicot county, Arkansas, and at Marthaville, La., an 
eT, : . > a > > 

1868, and remained there until he was about 20 Went to Mansfield January 16, 1906. 


George 8. Corser. vears old, when he went to Stamps, Ark., and began 


R. V. Estes. 


George $. Corser, night sawyer of the De Soto Land firing an engine in 1887. Later he ran a stationary 
& Lumber Company, was born in Upshire county, engine in the saw and planing mill until 1897, then R. V. Estes has charge of a department in the 
Texas, in 1883. dis principal work in saw milling ran a locomotive for William Buchanan until April, mereantile end of the De Soto Land & Lumber Com 
was for the L. T. Sloan Lumber Company at Pine 1905, when he went to Mansfield. pany store. He was born in Keithville, La., in 1879. 
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A View of the ‘‘National’’ Dry Kilns of the Black Lake Lumber Company, at Campti, La., Built of Reénforced Concrete Throughout. 
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In 1899 he went to Allentown, La., to 
work in the general store of Allen 
Bros. & Wadley. Two years later he 
was made manager of that store, which 
position he retained three and one- 
half years, then going into business for 
himself for a short time. He went 
to Mansfield on the establishment of 
the mereantile end of the De Soto Land 
& Lumber Company. 


H. F. Adams. 


H. F. Adams, who is at the head of 
a department in the store of the 





De Soto Land & Lumber Company, was 
born in De Soto parish, Louisiana, in 
1884, and, after several years of ad- 
vanced schooling, in 1904 he assumed 
his present position. 


B. N. Johnson. 


B. N. Johnson has charge of a de- 
partment in the general store of the 
De Soto Land & Lumber Company and 
is a native of Texas, 24 years of age. 
He received most of his education in 
Caddo parish, Louisiana. In 1904 he 
went into the mereantile business for himself in Logans 
port, La. In 1906 he was in the employ of the rural 
free delivery, United States mails, out of Logansport. 
He entered the commercial end of the De Soto Land 


& Lumber Company business December 1, 1906. 


W. R. McCrocklin. 


W. R. MeCrocklin, general superintendent of the 
Black Lake Lumber Company, was born in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in 1872. He was reared in Kentucky, 
and educated in those states. When 19 years of age 
he went to Genoa, Ark., and began work for Frost & 
Ferguson. He served four years with the Red River 
Lumber Company at Frostville, Ark., and later entered 
the logging firm of Prestridge Bros.; formed a partner- 
ship with R. J. Wilson and bought out Prestridge Bros. 
In 1903 he went to Lufkin, Tex., and became interested 
in the logging firm of Prestridge & Buchanan and 

















The Big Corliss Engine of the Black Lake Lumber Company at Campti, La. 


remained there until the organization of the Black 
Lake Lumber Company. 


B. C. Peyton. 


B. C. Peyton, store manager of the Black Lake 
Lumber Company, was born at Peytonville, Ark., in 
1872. He received his education in Texarkana, Ark., 
worked on a farm until 1890, and then entered the 
employ of a well known merchant as clerk, holding the 
position for seven years. In 1897 he obtained a posi 
tion with the Pine Woods Lumber Company at Spring- 
hill, La.; from there, later, he removed to Lufkin, Tex., 
where he assumed management of the Lufkin Land & 
Lumber Company store, where he remained until the 
organization of the Black Lake Lumber Company. 


J. N. Fite. 
J. N. Fite, bookkeeper for the Black Lake Lumber 








Company, was born in Tennessee in 
1868 and was educated in local schools, 
finishing at the Southwestern Baptist 
University. After leaving school Mr. 
Fite was bookkeeper and pharmacist 
in a drug store at Jackson, Tenn., nine 
years. Later he was in the book and 
stationery business in Jackson, Tenn., 
which he conducted until May, 1906, 
at that time assuming his present po 
sition. 


R. E. Wheless. 


R. E. Wheless, the talented young 
shipping clerk of the Black Lake Lum 
ber Company, comes from the well 
known Wheless family of Alden Bridge, 
La. His father was H. H. Wheless, one 
of the stalwarts in yellow pine manu 
facture in the southwest. He was born 
at Washington, Ark., in 1885 and began 
the study of lumber as grader-in the 
planing mill of Whited & Wheless, at 
Alden Bridge. He spent summers at 
work and winters at school, two years 
at the Shreveport high school and two 
years at Sewanee, Tenn., at the Uni- 
versity of the South. He began active work in June, 
1903, and since then has been with the Globe Lumber 
Company at Yellow Pine, La.; Whited & Wheless 
Company, at Alden Bridge, La., and in his present 
position, 


C. S. Higginbotham. 


C. 8. Higginbotham, saw mill foreman of the Black 
Lake Lumber Company, is a native of Texas and was 
educated in the common schools. Sinee he was 21 
years old he has been saw milling in Louisiana, Ar 
kansas, Texas and Mississippi, mostly in mill construe 
tion work at Neame, Yellow Pine, Minden, Trout and 
Whitford, La.; Nacogdoches, Tex., and Malvern, Ark. 


F. O. Hollinbeck. 


F. O. Hollinbeck, planing mill foreman of the Black 
Lake Lumber Company, was born in Monmouth, IIL, 





Interior of the Planing Mill of the Black Lake Lumber Company at Campti, La. 
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in 1867. His first planing mill experience was with 
the South Missouri Land & Lumber Company at Wil- 
low Springs, Mo. Since then he has been with the 
Missouri Lumber & Mining Company, Grandin, Mo.; 
Millville, Ark.; J. J. 


Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, Miss.; [m- 


Freeman Lumber Company at 
poria Lumber Company, Emporia, Tex.; Lufkin Land 
& Lumber Company, Lufkin, Tex., and assumed his 


present position October 20, 1906. 
W. L. Bishop. 
W. L. Bishop, filer of the Black Lake Lumber Com 
pany, was born in Vernon, N. Y., in 1869 and lived 


1 Marquette, Mich., where he 
attended both the district and high schools. In 1888 


most of his hoyhood i 


his family moved to East 


Mich., 


Saginaw, 


ated in bookkeeping and shorthand in January, 1906. 


Dr. F. J. Green. 
De. ¥.. J. 


health of the employees and employees’ families of 


Green is exclusively in charge of the 


the Black Lake Lumber Company. He was born in 
August, 1876, in Woods county, Texas, and was reared 
schools and the 
He studied 
.) Medical 
College, following that with a course at the College of 


on a farm, attending the public 
Sumner Hill select school at Omen, Tex. 
medicine and surgery at the Louisville (Ky 
Physicians and Surgeons at Atlanta, Ga., and was 
graduated in March, 1903, at the Dallas Medical Col- 
{ 


ve, Dallas, Tex. His professional zeal and ability 


are regarded highly. 


pany at Lufkin, Tex., where he remained for two 
In October, 1906, Mr. Smith purchased an in- 


terest in the logging business of the Prestridge-Bu- 


years. 
chanan Logging Company and assumed his present 
position. 


Claude McCrocklin. 

Claude MeCrocklin, 
Black Lake Lumber Company, was born at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in October, 1875, and for a man but little 
over 31 years of age has lived a very eventful life 


locomotive engineer for the 


and seen much of the world. He received a public 
school education and served an apprenticeship at the 
blacksmith trade. In 1900 he enlisted in Company 
‘“E’? of the Second Regiment, United States Infantry, 

and sailed for the Philip- 





where —— 
entered a [ 


filing room under his father 


young Bishop 
and learned his trade at 
the mill of C. K. Eddy & 
Sons. Since 1890 he has 
been filer in many of the 
best mills of the north and 
he holds an enviable reeord 
wherever he has been. 

In March, 1900, he came 
with the 

Lumber 


south as filer 
Land & 
Company and 


Lufkin 
since then 
has been with the Texas & 
Louisiana Lumber Com 
pany at Kennard, Tex., the 
Trinity Lumber Company at 
Groveton, Tex., and from 


there went to Campti, La. 


R. E. Hammett. 


R. hk. Hammett, timber es- 
timator for the Black Lake 
Lumber Company, was born 
six miles from Campti, 
Natchitoches parish, Louis 
liana, in 1875, and edueated 
in the publie schools of 
that parish, working in his 
father’s store during vaeations. Mr. Hammett worked 
seven years in timber cutting and hauling, then for 
three years worked in his father’s 


mill, being a 


sawyer most of the time. Sinee then he has been 


farming and in the timber business combined, 


W. B. Few. 
W. B. Few, assistant shipping clerk for the Black 
Lake Lumber Company, was born near Texarkana, 


Ark., in 1888, and attended school in Texarkana until 
he was 17 years old. His first saw mill work was 
with the Land & Lumber Company. Two 
vears after he entered Hendricks Academy at Mena, 


Ark., remained one term and in 1903 returned to 


Lufkin 


Texarkana, remaining there a year. He then went 
back to Lufkin to seale logs in the woods. From 
there he went to Frostville, Ark., and from there to 
Mansfield in  Mareh, 


Campti, La. 


1905, thenee recently — to 


W. F. Rogers. 

W. F. Black 
Lake Louisiana in 
I8S70 and educated in the publie schools of Bossier 
parish. In 1896 he 


with 8. 


Rogers, building contractor for the 


Lumber Company, was born in 


began in the lumber business 
H. Bolinger & Co., of Bolinger, La. In Feb- 
ruary, 1891, Mr. Rogers went to Plain Dealing, La., 
Mareh, 1905, he 
Frost, first at the 
De Soto Land & Lumber Company, at Mansfield, La., 


and started building houses. In 


hegan building houses for E. A. 


and in 1906 he was awarded the contraet for house 
at Campti, La., for the Black Lake Lumber 
Company, where he has been ever since. 


building 


E. A. Hamner. 


K. A. Hamner, stenographer for the Black Lake Lum 


ber Company, was born in Bienville parish, Louisiana, 


in 1883. He remained on his father’s farm and at- 
tended publie school until he was 16 years old, after 
which he attended high school for one vear. At the 
age of 17 he began railroad work. In his eighteenth 
year young Hamner began the logging business with 
his father’s teams and later worked in the lumber 
business, 


afterwards matriculating at one of 


Draughon’s Business colleges, where he was gradu- 


cad 





The Loading Track of the Black Lake Lumber Company at Campti, La. ber 


J. W. Prestridge. 
J. W. Prestridge is the best 


now connected with the Frost interests, and has been 


known logging man 


with the Frosts in some capacity since they were first 
interested in lumber at Genoa, Ark. He was born in 
1857 near Eldorado, Ark., and early in life moved 
to Miller county, that state, and in 1891 went to 
work for the Frosts. He is a stockholder in several 
of the Frost enterprises, president of the Prestridge- 
Buchanan Logging 


Company a partnership — at 


Campti, La., manager of the logging department of 
ihe Carter-Kelley Lumber Company at Manning, Tex., 


and a resident of Lufkin. 
J. H. Buchanan. 
J. Hi. 


Company, was born in 1868 in Stewart county, Ten- 


Buchanan, of the Prestridge-Buchanan Logging 


nessee, and there received the principal part of his 
education. Since he was 20 years old he has been 
in the logging business. He became associated with 
George S. and J. W. 
of Prestridge & Buchanan when they were logging the 
mill of the Lufkin Land & 
January, 1906, Prestridge & Buchanan sold out their 
outfit at Bluff, La., 
where they bought the outfit and contract of the 


Prestridge under the firm name 
Lumber Company. In 


Lufkin and went to Grappes 


Caddo Logging Company Mareh 15, 1906, for the pur- 
pose of logging the mill of the Black Lake Lumber 
Company. 

E. D. Smith. 


kK. D. Smith, a partner in the business of the Prest- 


ridge-Buchanan Logging Company, has charge of the 
clerical affairs of the company and is located in the 
general merchandise store of the institution at Grappes 
Bluff, La. 


lived on a farm and went to school until March, 1888, 


He was born in 1875 in Georgia, where he 


when his parents moved to Houston, Tex., and later 
to Nacogdoches, Tex., where he entered school and re- 
mained until 1892, when for the first time he left home 
and went to work for the Angelina County Lumber 
Company. His career is most interesting, but it can 
be told only in part. He became associated with G. 8. 
Prestridge & Co., log contractors, in 1904, the business 
of which he managed at Noble for a time. January 1, 
1905, he organized the Calvert Smith Dry Goods Com- 


pine islands, arriving there 
1900, and 


served until November 14, 


December 23, 


1902, when he was honor- 
ably discharged. In March, 
1964, he began service as 


a locomotive fireman for 





Prestridge & Buchanan, of 


Lufkin, Tex., and has 
served in similar capacity 
for the Black Lake Lum- 
ber Company since April, 


1906, 


F. L. Wisdom. 


Ik. L. Wisdom, 
bookkeeper for the Frost- 


head 


Trigg Lumber Company at 
Shreveport, La., was born 
in Buena Vista, Ga., in 
1874, came to Texarkana 
in 1886 and was graduated 
at the 


Mechanical College of 


Agricultural and 
Texas in 1896. He first en- 
tered’ the lumber business 
in 1897, at Allen, Tex., 
for the Little River Lum 
Company, and since 
has been with 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company at Tex- 


sssociated 


arkana; Arkansas Lumber Company, of Morton, Tex.; 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, at Diboll, Tex., and 


in Texarkana; and December 3 


), 1905, went to work 


for the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. 


H. R. Asman. 
H. 3. 


department of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of 


Asman, manager of the timber and specials 


St. Louis, was born in that city in 1856 and received 
his education there. He was secretary of the John J. 
Ganahl Lumber Company from 1872 to 1876; manager 
of the timber department of the St. Louis Refrigerator 
& Wooden Gutter Company from 1887 to 1896; vice 
president of the Arkadelphia 

Daleville, Ark., 1897-1898. He 


lrost-Trigg 


Lumber Company, of 
took charge of the 


Lumber Company’s timber and_ special 


department in 1899. Some idea of the character of 


Mr. Asman’s work in this department may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in eight vears but 1,350 order 


numbers have been used, which examination 


160,000 feet of 


upon 
show that his orders have averaged 
lumber. 


Clinton M. Hanger. 


Clinton M. Hanger, traveling salesman for the Frost 
Trigg Lumber Company for northern Indiana and 
northern Illinois, with headquarters at Moroceo, Ind., 
was born on a farm near the latter point January 21, 
1859, and there spent his early days, attending dis- 
trict school in the winter time. 
the Northern 


He is a graduate of 
Indiana Normal School at Valparaiso, 
Ind. After graduation from college he formed a part 
nership with his father in the retail lumber, coal and 
implement business at Morocco and remained in that 
business for ten years. In 1900 Mr. Hanger joined 
the Burns Lumber Company, of Chicago, as traveling 
salesman; was afterwards with the Southern Products 
Company, of Indianapolis, in a similar position, after 
which he secured his present position with the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company. He is a forceful and success- 
ful business man, self made by hard work and doing 
what he conceives to be his duty. He owns one of 
the finest residences in Moroceo, where he resides with 
his family. 
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A. J. Molt, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. L. Klemeyer. 

J. L. Klemeyer, traveling representative of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company in southern Illinois and 
eastern Towa, with headquarters at Effingham, IIlL., 
was born in Bremen, Germany, June 30, 1880, and 
there attended the public and high schools, graduating 
in 1895. When 15 years of age he came to St. Louis, 
securing work for a year at the then plant of the 
Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company at Green 
ville, Mo., and spent a year in the various depart 
ments of that business. After his experience at Green- 
ville in the mill and woods he entered the company’s 
oftice, where he spent two years in general office work. 
He then became salesman for the Camden Lumber 
Company for St. Louis and adjacent territory; trav- 
eled later for Whited & Wheless, Limited, of Alden 
sridge, La., in Illinois and Indiana, and from March, 
1903, until August, 1904, traveled for the Vaneleve 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, his territory for that 
coneern covering also Illinois and Indiana. In August, 
1904, he began in his present position with the Frost 
Trigg Lumber Company. 

Edgar A. McKenzie. 

Kk. A. McKenzie, traveling sales 
man for the Frost-Trigg Lumbet 
Company in central Illinois and 
Wisconsin, was born in Lincoln, 
Ill., November 13, 1869. After 
leaving college he found a posi- 
tion with B. P. Andrews, one of 
Lineoln’s best known lumbermen. 
In 1890 he was transferred to 
Sullivan, Ill., to a position with 
B. P. Andrews & Co., which he 
held until 1897, when the yard 
was sold. He then secured a po 


sition with his father at Elwood, Shreveport, 


Cc. M. Hanger, Traveling Sales- 
man, Morocco, Ind. 





W. H. Wagon, Treasurer, St. Louis, 


F. L. Wisdom, Bookkeeper, 
La. and Special Department, ager, 








J. L. Klemeyer, Traveling Sales- 
man, Effingham, Ill. 





Ind., as planing mill foreman of the mill of McKenzie 
& Co., which he held until seven years ago, when he 


entered the wholesale business as traveling salesman, 
W. A. Rider. 


W. A. Rider for the last twenty years has repre- 
sented some of the best known wholesale firms of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis as traveling salesman in Indiana, 
Ohio and Illinois. He was born in Iroquois county, 
Illinois, in 1855, and spent his early manhood in teach 
ing school, and after five years he became interested 
With his brother, George D. Rider, in a lumber yard 
at Kentland, Ind. In 1886 he sold out and became 
traveling salesman for the South Branch Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, afterwards traveling for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, and after an ex- 
perience as salesman for a yellow pine firm—now out 
of business—he came with the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, in 1902 to travel exclusively 


in Indiana, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
W. H. Loomis. 


W. H. Loomis is a general salesman for the Frost 


H. R. Asman, Manager Timber 


St. Louis, Mo. 


‘od 





E. A. McKenzie, Traveling Sales- 
man, Sullivan, Ill. 





John F. Schneiders, General Sales 
Mo. Agent, St. Louis, 








W. A. Rider, Traveling Sales- 
man, Indianapolis, Ind. 








R. A. Myer, General Sales Agent, 
Mo. Shreveport, La. 


Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, traveling in 
northern Missouri, lowa and southern Minnesota. He 
was born in 1884 at Hannibal, Mo. In 1901, in his 
seventeenth year, he worked as a contractor at a coal 
mining plant at Milan, Mo. Afterwards he took a 
mining engineering course for two years in the State 
University of Kansas and later was interested in sur 
veying for some time. He was drawn to the lumber 
business through reading the great illustrated writeup 
of the Union Saw Mill Company which appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN January 28, 1905, was 
given a position at Huttig and went through the vari 
ous grades of that lumber college from stacking lumber 
up, and, barring a few months’ association with the 
Arkansas Fuel Company, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
heen connected continuously with either the Union 
Saw Mill Company or Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. 
C. H. Hesser. 

C. H. Hesser, Indian Territory representative of the 

Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, working for the Shreve 


port branch, with } 


eadquarters at Denison, Tex., was 
born in Waxahachie, that state, in 1867. He began 
to learn the lumber business in the 
arduous capacity of a teamster for 
the M. T. Jones Lumber Company, 
with plant at Ennis, Tex. From 
1889 to 1892 he was manager of 
the Jones plant in Houston and 
then took charge of his father’s 
retail vard at Ennis as_ book 
keeper and assistant manager, 
where he remained until 1895. 
After having various traveling 
and managerial positions in lum 


ber he was appointed in 1895 to 


W. N. Bloomfield, Traffic Man- the position with the Frost-Trigg 


St. Louis, Mo. Lumber Company, which he stil 





W. H. Loomis, Traveling Sales- 
man, St. Louis, Mo. 





L. A. Paulk, Assistant Book- 
keeper, Shreveport, La. 


G. Wells, Traveling Sales- 
man, Aurora, Mo. 


W. C. Lawson, Traveling Sales- 
man, Dallas, Tex. 


D. D. Fairchild, Jr., Traveling J. 
Salesman, Dallas, Tex. 


Cc. H. Hesser, Traveling Sales- 
man, Denison, Tex. 
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State National Bank Building, Texarkana, Ark. Lufkin National Bank Building, Lufkin, Tex. 


holds, evidently to the satisfaction of all concerned, 


D. D. Fairchild, Jr. 

D. D. Fairchild, jr, is the Texas representative of 
the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of Shreveport, La. 
Mr. Fairchild was born in Waco, Tex., and began 
learning the lumber business as a day laborer with the 
Thompson-Tucker Lumber Company at Willard, Tex. 
Then he went to work for the Foster Lumber Company 
at Clinesburg, Tex. Following this he worked for 
Willlim Cameron & Co. at Waco as vardman in their 
retail vard, and then went to Coleman, Tex., for the 
Burton-Lingo Company, where he kept books until 
le associated himself with the Frost Trigg Lumber 
Company. 

J. G. Wells. 

J. G. Wells, Missouri representative of the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company of Shreveport, La., with head- 
quarters at Aurora, Mo., was horn in Kentueky in 1861, 
His first experienee with the lumber business was man 
aging a small stock of poplar lumber in his native 
town. He went west in 1895 and sold lumber two 
years at Paris, Tex., on his own aecount. In 1894 Mr. 
Wells entered the service of a Missouri house as loeal 
manager of a retail vard, remaining for four years; 
wis manager and auditor for a string of vards in Okla 


homa from 1900 to 1994 and entered the service of the 





W. B. McMullens, Cashier Lufkin National B. L. Kuhl, 
Bank, Lufkin, Tex. tional Bank, Texarkana, Ark. 





E. K. Smith, Cashier State National 
Bank, Texarkana, Ark. 


Lumber Company us traveling salesman in 
1904. 


Frost-Trigg 
September, 


W. C. Lawson. 


W. C. Lawson, who has within the last month joined 
the traveling force of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Com 
pany and will work through the Shreveport office, was 
born in Houston, Tex. After leaving college he had a 
positien for a short time with the American Cotton 
Company and was afterward with the El Paso & North 
eastern Railway Company as bookkeeper in its store 
department at Alamagordo, N. M. For the past three 
vears he has held a position as bookkeeper with 


William Cameron & Co., Limited. 
L. A. Paulk. 


L. A. Paulk, the assistant hookeeper of the Frost 
Trigg Lumber Company of Shreveport, La., was born 
November 4, 1883, in Miller county, Arkansas. During 
the summer of 1903 he entered the private office of E. 
W. Frost at Texarkana, where he continued to work 
during his senior year at school, In October, 1905, 
he entered the Eastman National Business College at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from which institution he was 
graduated in February, 1906. On February 26 of that 
vear he joined the office force of the Frost-Trigg Lum 


ber Company of Shreveport. 


SSS 


Vice President State Na- R. L. Dalby, Assistant Cashier State Na- c. M. Blocker, Treasurer State Savings 


tional Bank, Texarkana, Ark. & Trust Company, Texarkana, Ark. 
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WASHINGTON. 


PPP III IE 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 23.—With the first delivery 
of ears by the railroads for eastbound shipments shingle 
manufacturers of Washington are brought face to face 
with labor trouble. While at this time it is too early 
to say a strike is threatened all classes of shingle labor 
have presented a demand to the manufacturers for a 
readjustment of the wage scale and asked for a confer- 
enee. 

Up to the present time the shingle workers have given 
no Official intimation of the amount of increase to be 
demanded, but it is common gossip their demands will 
he 25 percent all around. In asking for the conference 
the workers set forth two reasons for their demand. The 
first is that of necessity. They say they are unable to 
work more than nine months of the year and in the 
‘ther three months are unable to secure employment that 
vill be remunerative. They also set forth the increased 
‘ost of living. The second ground for the demand is 
that shingles have reached the highest price in their his- 
tory and they are entitled to a share in the profit. In 
his latter the workers have not taken into consideration 
that conditions for the last four months have almost 
lriven shingle manufacturers into bankruptey, and un- 
ess there is a liberal supply of cars delivered soon even 
the present prices will not hold up the weak. 

The first request for a conference was delivered to 
the Shingle Mills Bureau and was considered by the 
board of trustees. Under the constitution of the bureau 
it is not permitted to take up labor difficulties, so the 
board was obliged to decline the offer and so advised the 
International Shingle Weavers’ Union officers. 

However, the manufacturers will consider the request 
and a mass meeting has been ealled for Seattle next 
Wednesday when the situation, from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, will be thoroughly canvassed, and some unity 
of action decided upon. It is known that the manufac- 


.turers before receipt of the workers’ communication had 


decided to make an advance in the wages of the workers 
amounting to about 124% per cent, and in view of the 
fact that the workers have presented no request as to the 
amount of the advance they will ask the latter amount 
will probably be decided upon by the manufacturers. 

At this conference it is also probable that a committee 
will be appointed to confer with the workers’ committee 
in an effort to reach a settlement without any trouble. 
Among the leading manufacturers the belief prevails 
that the danger of a strike is remote. 


Secretary Beckman Returns. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned this week 
from the ear stake hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, convinced that cars 
equipped with permanent stakes such as the lumbermen 
of the Pacifie coast have fought for for years will soon 
be a reality. While in the east he called upon President 
Roosevelt and is enthusiastic over the prospects of an 
achievement of the results sought by the National Re- 
ciprocal Demurrage convention. Later he visited Rich- 
mond, where he assisted in the organization of the 
National Freight Service Association. 

To Mr. Beckman the President expressed himself to 
the effect that contrary to the opinion of many the 
American people have not lost control of the railroads 
and that no set of railroads can in the future create a 
panic. Mr. Beckman says the questions considered by 
the National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention are now 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
within a short time rulings will be handed down by 
that body which he believes will be satisfactory to ship- 
pers in all parts of the country. 

At the car stake hearing the railroads did not attempt 
to introduce any evidence. The lumbermen, on the other 
hand, presented a very strong case. At the conclusion 
of the hearing the roads were given thirty days in which 
to show cause why their cars should not be equipped 
with permanent stakes and within that time, Mr. Beek- 
man believes, the stakes will be provided. 

Mr. Beckman, who is chairman ,of the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention executive committee, 
is of the opinion that that organization will shortly be 
merged with the National Freight Service Association, 
in which event the merged body will represent 2,500,000 
shippers. He said: 

Our entire object is to get the railroads to attend to 
their own business and I believe the work of the shippers 
this winter will be reflected in subsequent legislation. No- 
where has the car shortage been so acute as on the Pacific 
a. retaliatory measure against the work of these asso- 
ciations the railroads have threatened to raise freight rates. 
This will hardly be possible. 


We hope to have the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association meet in Seattle in 1909. 


Railroad Construction. 

All doubts as to the intention of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway toward the Grays harbor 
country were set at rest this week when the construction 
company of the new Coast line dispatched a corps of 
surveyors, divided into three parties, into that section. 
They are now working near the Humtulips river, about 
twenty-five miles from Aberdeen. Next week another 
party will be sent to the edge of the Quiniault res rva- 
tion. The Northern Pacific is taking notice of this 
action and a force of engineers in charge of J. C. Bar- 
ton is making surveys toward Moolips and another corps 
is making a survey from Cosmopolis toward the South 
Bend country. 

The North Coast railway, which is supposed to be the 
Northwestern Construction Company, has just filed a 


map with the state railroad commission showing a sur- 
veyed line into Portland, and accompanying it are data 
indicating that this branch may be completed before the 
Seattle extension is finished. This map also shows a 
projected line from Portland to Seattle following close 
to the Harriman and Hill surveys. 

The state legislature refused to pass a bill allowing 
county commissioners to employ expert help to cruise 
timber lands in the state of Washington. So far as 
King county is concerned this is not to make any dif- 
ference. The board of county commissioners has decided 
that instead of estimating the timber standing in King 
county this year it will send deputy assessors and other 
employees of the county best fitted for the work to make 
a careful count and determine more accurately than 
heretofore the actual value. In deciding on this action 
the board has made a statement that such policy will 
result in a revenue to the county from timber land more 
than $125,000 in excess of what it was last year. 


Among the Lumbermen. 

A few of the Everett lumbermen, according to visitors 
from there this week, claim that the Great Northern is 
discriminating against some of the Everett mills in the 
distribution of cars. Other millmen deny the charge 
and declare all are getting some but none as many as 
they want. 

Walter Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, has had 
more trouble with his new automobile. He came to his 
office last Tuesday morning and was about to jump from 
his machine to enter the Lumber Exchange when there 
was a loud explosion and the machine was immediately 
enveloped in flames. Like a true fireman Walter stood 
by. A policeman came to his assistance just as the 
gasoline tank exploded, covering the officer with the 
fluid and also sprinkling some of the assembled multi- 
tude. By the time the fire department arrived the 
machine was slightly damaged; it is now being repaired 

A drop in coastwise rates is expected the coming week. 
For this reason few shipments are being made. The 
’Friseco market is not suffering and several first class 
carriers are lying here idle. 

During the last week about two-thirds of the timber 
land in Stevens county has been sold. There is the 
greatest activity here, in a small way, of any part 
of the state. 

Wholesalers say more business has been transacted 
this week than for the entire year prior to a week ago. 

E. Winnor, of the Winnor, Torgersen Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
this city a few days the first of the week on his way 
home from an extended tour of California. He was 
accompanied on his western trip by his wife, who re- 
mained in California. The Winnor-Torgersen Lumber 
Company has a large line of retail yards in North and 
South Dakota. 

Morris Tremaine, president of the National Lumber 
Insurance Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and associated 
with Montgomery Bros. & Co., wholesale lumbermen of 
the same place, was here this week on his first trip to 
the west coast, principally in the interest of his insur- 
ance company and incidentally sizing up the lumber and 
timber situation. 

R. H. Mader, representing William B. Mershon & Co., 
well known manufacturers of saw mill machinery of 
Saginaw, Mich., has been visiting on Puget sound the 
last week. This is Mr. Mader’s third trip to the Pacific 
coast, on all of which he has been very successful in 
securing orders for the celebrated Mershon band resaws 
and other machinery manufactured by the Mershons. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 21.—A. D. Smith, a retail 
yardman of Fulton, Mo., was in Tacoma this week on 
a business trip to the coast, looking into conditions here. 
Mrs. Fulton accompanies him; they have been on a trip 
through California. 

Harrison G. Foster, of St. Paul, eastern representative 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, who has 
been here for a few weeks visiting his parents, former 
Senator and Mrs. A. G. Foster, has returned east. 

R. L. Chapin, of the West Coast Shingle Company, is 
thoroughly disgusted with the shingle situation. He says 
that nobody knows what the market is and that there 
practically is no market, mills able to ship via the Great 
Northern or to get foreign cars to go via Seattle and 
the Great Northern selling to the highest bidder; that 
the shingle situation is worse mixed up now than it has 
ever been. He estimates that business is about 10,000 
ears behind. There is every indication that the shingle 
market will remain strong all year, although present 
prices may not prevail. 

The Far West Lumber Company is moving its offices 
from the Provident building to 1007 South A street, a 
few doors south of the offices of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company is still sawing 
under contract to the Wheeler, Osgood Company and is 
getting out about 75,000 to 80,000 feet a day for the 
big plant. 

The Foster Lumber Company is getting out a large 
order of general building material for the DuPont Pow- 
der Company, which is building a big powder plant on 
the tract of 1,200 acres of land it owns on the Nisqually 
river near this city. E. Walker Foster says that local 
business is first class and he looks for it to be much 
better this spring, with renewed building operations 
which always follow the advent of good weather. Indi- 
cations are that Tacoma will do more building this year 
than ever before in its history. Lumber prices are firm 
locally, with no indication of weakness. Besides local 
business the Foster company is also loading considerable 
lumber for California points to go via water and is get- 





By 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














~ 
Realm 


of the 
Retailer 


The retailer finds 
in it hints as to 
yard manage- 
ment, descrip- 
tions of lumber 
sheds, appliances 
for storing and 
handling lumber, 
bookkeeping 
methods, collec- 
tions, etc. 

It is a work of 
390 pages, fully 
illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth. The 
titles of some of the 150 chapters will give a good 
idea of the contents of the book: 





Qualifications of a Good 
Lumberman. 

Different Types of Com 
petitors. 

An Advertising Suggestion. 

Shed Defects. 

Mixing Implements and 


Locating on Track. 

Selling Out-of-date Stock. 
Legal Kinks. 

Light Rigs for Light Work. 
A Handy Door Rack. 

The Contractor asa Factor. 
Points on Collecting. 


Lumber. The Art of Buying Right. 
Bills Should Go With Lum Side Lines. 
ber. Cost of SeHing Lumber. 


Handling Hardware. 

Open and Closed Sheds. 

Tricks of Wholesale Men. 

Keeping the Poacher Out. 

Farmer Yards. Sait in Shed Alleys. 

Increasing Profits by Glaz A Labor Saving Device. 
ing. Lumber Sheds. 


Price, $1.50 a Copy, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Novel Lime House. 
Picking Over Stock. 
Price Lists, 
Duplicate Receipts. 
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The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 





















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 


Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 









Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 















The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American iumber tariffs is to be found 
in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 










It, shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 


It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 


the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 


The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 













Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK _ 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. ; 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. : 

A well organized Co!‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 





Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
1402 Great Northern Bidg., 
CH. 


18 Broadway, 
ICAGO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 











if he A i 
TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUGED it you ose the Amortens 
Fcr further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, II} 





ting out considerable stuff for the Northern Pacific 
railway. 

The Pacific Shingle Company has its big mill on the 
lower water front in operation and has managed to 
keep going despite the car embargo, piling up a good 
many shingles and doing local, water and semilocal busi- 
ness. Shingle logs are reported commanding $10 to $11 
in the water and showing no signs of weakness despite 
the uncertain condition of the shingle market. 

The Salsich Lumber Company is building a small saw 
mill to cut timbers for the big mill the company is to 
build on its property on the Thurston-Pierce county line 
near this city. The big mill will have a capacity of 
about 150,000 feet a day. 

The big 5-mast schooner Crescent and the barken- 
tine Amaranth are due today at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Company’s mills to load cargoes for California. The 
barkentine Koko Head arrived in today and will be 
loaded for California by the Harding Lumber Company. 
The schooner Invincible arrived today and will be 
loaded by the Newbegin Lumber Company, also for 
California, with 350,000 feet of ties, after which she 
will go to Eagle Harbor to finish with poles. 





FREIGHT MOVEMENT VIA NORTHERN PACIFIC. 

TacoMA, WaAsH., March 22.—The general freight de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific railway reports 2,099 
ears of lumber and 312 ears of shingles forwarded dur- 
ing February from points on the Pacific division and 
the Seattle division. Of this 1,510 cars of lumber and 
206 cars of shingles were forwarded from Pacific divi- 
sion points and 589 cars of lumber and 106 cars of 
shingles from Seattle division points. February ship- 
ments a year ago totaled 4,450 cars of lumber and 1,322 
ears of shingles. During the first two months of 1907 
the road has forwarded from points on these two 
divisions a total of 5,245 cars of lumber, as compared 
to 9,243 cars the same two months in 1906, a decrease 
this year of 3,998 cars. During the two months of 1905 
the total was 5,099 cars, 146 less than this year, while 
during 1904 it was 3,815 cars, or 1,430 less than the two 
months this year. Shingle shipments for January and 
February total 1,291 cars, as compared to 2,659 cars in 
1906, 3,113 ears in 1905 and 2,638 cars in 1904. This 
shows a decrease of 1,368 cars of shingles for the two 
months this year as compared to 1906 and of 1,822 cars 
as compared to 1905 and of 1,347 cars as compared to 
1904. 





EARLY LIFTING OF CAR EMBARGO PROMISED. 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 23.—Cars are being fur- 
nished today and lumber and shingle shipments being 
accepted by the Northern Pacific railway for points 
on its line west of Trout Creek, Mont. Orders were 
issued yesterday from the offices of Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent B. E. Palmer, lifting the car em- 
bargo which has been in effect since January, to that 
extent. The order follows instructions issued by Gen- 
eral Manager H. J. Horn, now in Tacoma, who has 
been making a thorough inspection of the lines in 
the northwest for some time. While the lifting of 
the embargo affords relief to only a limited extent, 
Mr. Horn and other officials of the road believe it will 
be possible to effect the relief on the entire system 
by Thursday next, March 28. 

Following is the text of the official notice issued 
yesterday, making the first step towards lifting the 
ear embargo which has paralyzed rail trade for 
months: 

TacoMA, WASH., March 22, 1907. 

Effective Saturday, March 23, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company will resume acceptance of carloads of dead 
freight destined to points west of Trout Creek. This opens 
up the territory between Easton, Wash., and Trout Creek, 
Mont., to western shippers, for which the railway company 
has been unable to accept dead freight in carload lots from 
western Washington for some weeks owing to congestion of 
loads due to well known unfavorable conditions. 

It is hoped that by Thursday of next week it will be 
possible to entirely remove the embargo and accept carloads 
dead freight for eastern points beyond Trout Creek. 

According to the statement of local officials, the 
general traffic of the Northern Pacific, both east and 
west, is heavier than it has been for months and is 
more nearly balanced than for some time. The occa- 
sion for this is the congestion of westbound freight 
due to the recent tieup of the lines. The freight was 
delayed and is now being handled in large quantities. 
In the past the eastbound freight has far exceeded 
westbound traffic and this has materially affected the 
conditions of the Puget sound district and other por- 
tions of western Washington. 

Officials of the railroad announce that within a short 
time thirty-nine locomotives will be added to the 
present equipment of the portion of the road between 
here and Trout Creek. Some of these are on the way 
west and will be put in service in a comparatively few 
days. 

Discussing the partial lifting of the embargo on 
lumber, shingles and other dead freight to points west 
of Trout Creek, Mont., Everett G. Griggs, second vice 
president and general manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company and president of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, states: 


The lifting of the car embargo even as far east as Trout 
Creek will be some relief and I am glad to see that it is 
announced, but there are many mills and shippers who will 
gain no relief from it. The only ones who will receive any 
benefit at all are those concerns with yards or customers 
in eastern Washington or at points west of Trout Cree. 
Only a comparatively small portion of the Inmber which is 
cut in this state goes to those points and it is shipments 
to far eastern customers which we are wanting to get 
started. 

We have orders which are months old and have been 
unable to get them delivered. It is these which are troub- 
ling us and which we want to see moved. There is a vast 
quantity of sawed lumber piled in the yards of western 


Washington today which has been cut by the mills since 
the congestion of freight business became acute and since 
the car embargo was put into effect. This involves a heavy 
outlay | mill owners and is also the occasion for danger of 
loss by fire. 

The possibility of early relief of the congested situation 
and the lifting of the embargo mean much to lumbermen 
of the entire northwestern country. But the present relief 
extends to only a comparatively small portion of the manu- 
facturers. Personally our company has yards in eastern 
Washington which are greatly in need of stocks and we 
will be able to beaefit by making shipments to them. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 22.—At a meeting of the 
Northwest Shingle Manufacturers’ Club, held in this 
city Saturday, new officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, J. D. Rockey; vice president, 
John Monroe; treasurer, L. H. Baldy; secretary, John 
Coulthurst. Several new members from Skagit county 
were added to the membership roll. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Company and the Morrison 
Mill Company have received large orders for box shooks 
for delivery at the salmon canneries in Alaska. George 
W. Loggie, of the former company, expects two steamers 
to call at his mill next week to load the shooks. 

Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
completed negotiations today for 2,500 acres of fir and 
cedar timber land in Skagit county about thirty miles 
south of this city. The aggregate expenditure of this 
company for timber lands in Whatcom and Skagit 
counties during the last ten days amount to about $#500,- 
000. Mr. Wood says it is the intention of his company 
to sell its timber holdings in British Columbia as soon 
as possible, as more or less trouble is experienced in raft- 
ing the logs on this side of the line, due to the com- 
plications that arise over the export laws of that coun- 
try. It is also announced by Mr. Wood that his com- 
pany is negotiating for additional timber lands in this 
county. Logging camps will be established and a branch 
railroad from the Northern Pacific at Wickersham will 
be built this summer. It will extend south through the 
timber lands recently acquired by the company. 

The report of the harbor master for February shows a 
total of 12,370,000 feet of lumber shipped to domestic 
and foreign ports. 

A private telephone line ten miles in length is being 
constructed by the Larson Lumber Company. The line 
will connect with the company’s mills at Silver Beach 
and the three logging camps operated on the company’s 
immense timber holdings south of Lake Whatcom and 
Bellingham. 

The saw mills being erected at Forest Grove and 
Goshen, respectively, by R. Porter and Fazon & Zimmers 
will begin operations April 10. 

The plant of the West Coast Timber Company at 
Forest Grove is rushed with orders and has been busy all 
winter; even during the time of the car shortage this 
company’s mill was kept in operation. 

John S. Jamieson, who operates a large logging camp 
near Olympia, is visiting in this city. Mr. Jamieson is 
one of the pioneer loggers and lumbermen of Puget 
sound, having engaged in business here for the last 
thirty-five years. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WaASH., March 22.—The International 
Shingle Weavers’ union threatens a strike of the local 
here next week unless the manufacturers agree to a 
conference demanded by the unionized workers for the 
purpose of discussing the pros and cons of the workers’ 
request for a raise of 25 percent along all lines. Pro- 
ducers are not viewing this situation with alarm, be- 
cause large surpluses are on hand in every plant, enough 
to last a considerable time when the car shortage con- 
dition is taken into consideration. There are about 500 
shingle mills in Washington and many of them have 
received a circular letter from President Brown, head 
of the International union, asking for the conference; 
but local manufacturers claim that only a small per- 
centage of these numerous mills would favor such a 
discussion as the unionists propose. A strike seems un- 
avoidable unless the associated workers draw in their 
horns. 

The steamship Pennsylvania was in port this week 
to take on a portion of a full shingle cargo which con- 
stitutes a record on Puget sound. The vessel took on 
4,000,000 here and dropped down the sound for 14,000,- 
000 more, the 18,000,000 being 2,000,000 more than was 
taken a short time ago by the steamer Olympia from 
Bellingham for San Francisco. There is a growing 
movement among shinglemen to send their outputs by 
eargo to California, there to be transported by rail to 
points of destination, as they believe this is about the 
only way they will be able to fill orders. 

The Mitchell Lumber Company, under direction of 
Manager Dougherty, is installing a new stack to secure 
more draught and generally overhauling its steam plant. 

R. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company, was in this city this week. 
The company is putting a new switch into its yards. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., March 23.—The Iliwaco Railroad 
& Navigation Company-in Pacific county is rushing 
the construction work planned for this year. It now has 
a large crew on the ground and will add more men 
from time to time. The road will tunnel under Fort 
Columbia, a bore 900 feet long to be made. It re- 
cently received a right-of-way privilege through the 
military reserve from Congress. 

A terrible accident, resulting in the loss of one life, a 
severe injury to another man and the total wreck of a 
$10,000 locomotive, occurred on the track of the Doty 
Lumber Company this week. The engineer started to 
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the mill with two cars of piling and after getting to 
the switch on the level intended to pick up two cars 
of logs. As usual, he brought his engine to a stop be- 
fore going down the steep grade, inspected his brakes 
and sand and started again down the heavy grade. A\l- 
most as soon as he started he realized he had no con- 
trol of his train, but the speed was so great that it 
was impossible to jump. The brakeman, who did so, 
was very seriously injured, but the fireman escaped with 
almost no injury, he staying with the engine until it 
left the track. The engineer stayed at the throttle and 
died with his hand on the brake lever. 

The various mills around Centralia are waiting for 
cars, nearly all of them being closed down. The Che- 
halis River Lumber Company is running most of the 
time and is getting ‘out material for local shipment, and 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company is doing a few 
days’ work in the month. All others plants have no 
one around but the watchman. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 23.—The railroads are re- 
ported to be gradually gaining a little ground in fur- 
nishing cars and on the whole the situation shows con- 
siderable improvement. A large percentage of the 
mills throughout this district are preparing to put 
their mills in operation. 

The crop of logs banked during the winter is con- 
sidered below normal. Log driving has been making 
good progress under a full head of water in most of 
the streams. The volume of trade from both local 
and eastern territory continues entirely satisfactory. 
The Holland-Horr Mill Company, which conducts a 
wholesale and retail lumber business at Spokane and 
operates saw mills at Loon lake, has banked more logs 
to date than it was able to obtain during all of 1906. 
W. T. Horr, who looks after the logging operations, 
says that donkey engines will be placed in the woods 
and logging will be continued by the company 
throughout the entire summer. One of the Loon lake 
saw mills has been overhauled, and new machinery 
installed which increases its capacity 50 percent. The 
largest drive of logs ever received by the Colfax saw 
mill, now owned by the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
reached the mill on the 18th. The mill, which has 
been idle during the winter, will be started at once 
and will be continued in operation until compelled to 
close down on account of the cold weather next fall. 

M. 8S. Tremaine, of Buffalo, N. Y., who has been 
spending considerable time in the Inland Empire look- 
ing up the lumber industry in this part of the country, 
says that he will recommend to his company on his 
return the building of saw mills to supply its trade. 
The estimated investment has been placed at $500.- 
000. Mr. Tremaine is enthusiastic over the outlook 
for trade in Spokane and vicinity. 

The George Palmer Lumber Company, La Grande, 
Ore., the completion of whose mill has been seriously 
hampered on account of non-arrival of machinery, 
has received four cars of it, including a complete 
band mill for the left side of the plant. The mill in 
the right side of the plant has already been installed. 

The Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Company has started 
sawing at Meyers Falls. It also has overhauled its 
mill at Addy, Wash., and installed a band mill in lieu 
of the circular with which the mill was formerly 
equipped. Mr. Bradrick says that the mill at Iola is 
being put in trim and will be started some time next 
week. W. H. Gerhart, representing the company at 
Omaha, Neb., who has been in Spokane during the 
last two weeks, will start home tomorrow. 

Messrs. Edwards and Bradford of Sioux City, Iowa, 
who own a saw mill at Elk, Wash., and recently 
bought a mill site on the Pend D/’Oreille river, are 
registered at the Halliday hotel, Spokane, Wash., and 
are engaged in looking up their interests in this sec- 
tion. 

N. E. Linsley, a prominent mining operator of Spo- 
kane, will leave for New York, Philadelphia and 
other eastern points within a few days. He is much 
interested in the development of the Inland Empire 
and made extensive inquiry into the lumber industry 
before leaving for the east, in order that he might be 
fully equipped to advise his friends of ‘the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Inland Empire for investment. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company is running its 
mill at full capacity on the day shift. It is not the 
intention of the company to operate nights this season. 
The gang saw that it had been intended to install 
prior to the starting of the mill has just arrived and 
will be put in without closing down the plant. The 
new office of the company is practically completed 
and is elegantly fitted up, native woods being used 
in making up the interior finish and furnishing of the 
various offices. A large shaving storage room just 
completed is so arranged that all of the superfluous 
shavings and sawdust is saved and can be loaded and 
sold to advantage. 











IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., March 13.—Reports from salesmen 
who have been over the territory recently indicate that 
the retail dealers, who last fall looked for a decline in 
the market before spring and to aid this allowed their 
stock to run down to a very low point, are now ready to 
place their spring business at prices that have stood 
firm for the last six months. 
The all-absorbing topic of discussion among the lum- 





bermen of this district is not how to obtain a sufficient 
number of cars to meet the demand of the trade but 
how to obtain just a few cars now and then, just 
enough to allow the trade to infer that the lumbermen 
in this vicinity are still in business. Little shipping was 
done during January and it is not generally known that 
a car left the valley during February. During the lat- 
ter month the railroad company did its ice packing and 
all available cars were appropriated for either sawdust 
or ice. Now that this work is finished it is expected 
that at least seventy-five cars will be distributed among 
the mills in the valley. 

D. B. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber Company, 
returned last Saturday from an extensive trip through 
the east. Mr. Barber left Kalispell about a month ago 
with a grip full of samples of larch molding, flooring, 
ceiling, siding etc., and had rather expected to replace 
the samples with orders for the same material, but in 
order to fill the grip completely a few orders for mixed 
cars of boards, dimension and timbers had to be taken. 

W. I. McKee, president of the W. I. McKee Lumber 
Company, of Quincy, IIl., was in the valley this week 
looking over the supply of shop lumber at the different 
mills and left Thursday for a trip to his company’s 
mills on the Pacific coast. Mr. McKee was accompanied 
by A. E. Cummings, one of the company’s salesmen, and 
together they expect to spend a number of weeks on the 
west coast. 





UNINTERRUPTED BY FIRE. 


SANDPOINT, Ipa., March 19.—The Humbird Lumber 
Company, of this city, is taking immediate steps to re- 
build its big plant which was burned recently. The 
manager, T. J. Humbird, states that within six months 
it is hoped to have in operation a better plant than the 
one destroyed. The fire occurred shortly before mid- 
night while Mr. Humbird was at his home in Spokane. 
He was informed by telephone that the plant was burn- 
ing and by hurrying was able to catch the train at 12:15 
a. m. and arrived at Sandpoint at 2:45 a. m., by which 
time the mill was pretty well destroyed. Owing to the 
heavy wind that was blowing the flames away from the 
boiler and engine house it was possible to save the 
boilers and the boiler house from any damage and by 
concentrating efforts on the engine house to save a 
portion of the building and avoid damage to the engines. 

The insurance on the plant was in excellent shape and 
as the company has a large stock of lumber on hand 
and in addition has its mill at Kootenai, four miles east 
of Sandpoint, in operation, Mr. Humbird advises the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that its large line of customers 
in the east will be taken care of this year as well as 
ever. The plant at Kootenai will saw 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber this year and with the large stock at Sand- 
point which was not injured the company will be able to 
duplicate last year’s shipments and still have 25,000,000 
feet of lumber with which to begin business a year from 
now. The planing mill, sorting shed, dressed lumber 
shed, yard ete., were not injured in the least, so from 
this it will be seen that the company is very fortunate 
in now being able to continue uninterrupted its business 
of catering to the eastern demand for choice Idaho pine 
lumber. 





OREGON. 


PBI IIIS 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 23.—The backbone of the 
strike of the mill employees in this city appears to be 
broken, and while none of the big mills have resumed 
operations in all probability all will be running full 
handed and on full time before another week passes. 
Mill owners declare that they could start up any day, 
having assurances of sufficient help to thoroughly man 
their mills, but as most of them are taking advantage 
of the strike by making alterations and repairs, clean- 
ing yards etc. no effort will be made to start up before 
the early part of next week. 

The Columbia river loggers this week decided to 
keep their camps shut down until the end of the month, 
but as all of the local mills have a fair supply of logs 
on hand this action will not prevent the resumption of 
milling operations. 

he only new development in the strike situation 
this week is the walking out of the thirty employees of 
Frank Schmitt & Co.’s planing mill Wednesday noon, 
following the refusal of the company to immediately 
comply with a demand for a minimum wage of $2.50 
and a nine-hour day. There are six more planing 
mills and sash and door factories in the city, and it is 
the hope of the strike leaders to extend the strike to 
these plants during the coming week. Should they 
succeed about 300 more men will be out of employment. 

The large mill of the Carlton Lumber Company at 
Carlton, on the west side division of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, is nearing completion and by 
April 1 in all probability will be ready for business. 
The greater portion of the machinery of the mill ar- 
rived during the last week and millwrights are busy 
setting it up. The electric light and power plant of 
the company will be completed about the same time the 
mill gets ready for operation. This plant consists of 
three batteries of boilers and a 450-horsepower high 
speed automatic engine. The generator is a National 
revolving field alternator of 2,200 volts; the motor 
equipments consisting of one 65, two 40, one 20 and two 
5-horsepower motors. The electric plant, as well as 
the mill, will be one of the most modern and com- 
plete of its capacity in the state. It will furnish light 
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Siding 
Finish 
No.4 Boards 


We also make a specialty of 


SASH PACKING OR CRATING 


from No. 5 Boards. 


We solicit inquiries and orders from 
carload buyers in any of above lines. 


Empire Lumber Company, 
WINONA, MINN. 





The American Gredit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 








for the city of Carlton as well as for the mill. 
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are made every year in the book busi- 
ness. Every family, rich or poor, must 
have books, During the last few years 
$7,500,000.00 have been expended for 
Modern Eloquence, $12,000,000.00 for 
Stoddard’s Lectures, $21,000,000.00 for the 
Century Dictionary, and the tremendous 
sum of $44,000,000.00, covering over half a 
million sets of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. These books were sold by sub- 
scription in American homes, and sales 
are still going on. 

We have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings 
bank interest. 

We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any Progressive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business. based on twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Remember, the success of this 
= cation is not away off in the future— 
t is not prospective, but itis a success at 
the present time and growing in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2,000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long, as the response 
is certainto be so great that we shall have 
all the capital we need to increase the 
number of our presses and secure stock 
to be turned out in completed books, 
which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
chanc¢ like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends, and which 
is led to sell a small amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this 
opportunity you must 


0) Write Quick; only afew cancome in 


S eS. 


Og J Po@VWF & TAS 


Address your letter to me personally, 
like this—W. B. Gilbert, : 
\) Dept. 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, PRISTOL. 























Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 

















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 











The interests of the Wilcox brothers, who a few 
months ago incorporated the Wileox Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at La Grande, Union county, have 
been bought by the other stockholders of the corpora- 
tion, the principals of which are J. W. Messner, of 
Baker City, and W. J. Stapish, of Anderson, Ind. The 
name of the corporation will remain the same, although 
the retiring stockholders and promoters of the enter- 
prise will return to their old home in Indiana. Mr. 
Messner is president of the company and L. H. Rus- 
sell secretary and manager. The plant of the Wilcox 
Lumber Company, yet scarcely completed, will be one 
of the most modern and best equipped in eastern 
Oregon. 

The large engine for the new mill of the Palmer 
Lumber Company, at La Grande, arrived this week and 
is being put in place. This is one of the largest pieces 
of machinery in eastern Oregon. The mill, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the big ones. It will cut fully as 
much as that of the Grande Ronde Lumber Company 
at Perry or the Oregon Lumber Company at Baker 
City. The Perry mill is now cutting about 100,000 
feet a uay, while the Baker City mill can grind out 
150,000 feet. 

The mill of the Meacham Lumber Company, at 
Meacham, for many years one of the most famous 
railroad eating stations in the west, will start up next 
week with a supply of 1,000,000 feet of logs to start 
on. The six-mile logging road of this company is bring- 
ing m™m logs at a rapid rate and the 40,000 feet capacity 
mill of the company will have to hurry to keep the 
mill pond clear. The mill of the Meacham Lumber 
Company is a new plant, equipped with band saws. 
J. F. Nibley, the manager, looks forward to a most 
successful run, 

Work has been begun by the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company upon a four-mile logging road into the large 
tract of timbers recently bought by the company. It is 
expected to have the road completed by June 1, so 
that active logging operations can be begun not later 
than July 1. 

Movement of Vessels. 

The largest cargo to leave port foreign during the 
last week was that of the Norwegian tramp steamer 
Mathilda, destined for Taku Bar, China. The Mathilda’s 
cargo consisted of 3,687,881 feet, valued at $55,901. 
The vessel was loaded at the mills of the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Company and the Portland Lumber Company, 
two of the largest cargo mills in the city. 

The large German steamer Tiberius, under charter 
to E. T. Williams & Co., of this city, which was sup- 
posed to come to this port for her foreign cargo, was 
headed off at the mouth of the Columbia river, owing to 
the strike at the local mills, and ordered to the mill 
of the Tongue Point Lumber Company, where it is 
now receiving its eargo. The Tiberius has a capacity of 
over 3,000,000 feet and has been chartered for the for- 
eign trade, its first cargo being destined for Australia. 

The schooner Golden Shore left out from Astoria last 
Sunday with a eargo of 873,000 feet loaded at Stella 
for San Pedro. 

The steam schooner Aurclia is taking on cargo at the 
mill of the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Company at 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Among the lumber earriers to clear from Astoria 
during the week are the ship Sintram, with a cargo of 
1,100,000 feet loaded at St. Helens, and the schooner 
F. S. Redfield, with a cargo of 492,000 feet loaded at 
the mill of the Westport Lumber Company at West- 
port. The Sintram goes to Redondo and the Kedfield 
to San Pedro, Cal. 

The British steamer Ardmount after taking on 800,- 
000 feet of lumber at Rainier was brought to Portland 
Thursday to complete its cargo at the mill of the 
Standard Box Factory. It will take a cargo of 2,900,000 
feet to Australia. 

The steam schooner Thomas L. Wand cleared from 
this port yesterday for San Francisco with a cargo of 
750,000 feet. 

That the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis, which recently bought the plant and ex- 
tensive timber holdings of the Deane Lumber Com- 
pany on Coos bay, will shortly begin the erection of 
a monster mill at Marshfield is definitely announced 
by J. &. Oren, treasurer of the company, who is at 
the Portland hotel accompanied by C. A. Smith, 
president, and C. J. Johnson, vice president of the 
c, A. Smith Lumber Company. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Oren, who is the active representative of the 
company on Coos bay, is in the city for the sole 
purpose of buying machinery for the projected plant. 
The new mill. will have a daily capacity of 350,000 
feet, which will make it one of the largest lumber- 
ing plants on the Pacific coast. The old mill of the 
Deane Lumber Company was found too small for 
the extensive operations which the Smith company 
purposes to engage in. In pursuance of its plans to 
operate extensively in this state the Smith company 
is having a steel steam schooner of 1,000,000 feet 
eapacity of light draft built for transporting its 
products to San Francisco and other Pacifie coast 
ports. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Company of this city 
yesterday announced the chartering of two more 
large tramp steamers, both British, for the foreign 
eargo trade. These vessels are the Jrish Monarch, 
now on the way from New Castle, Australia, to Los 
Angeles with a cargo of coal, and the African Mon- 
arch, now at Hong Kong. The former vessel will be 
here next month and the latter early in June. Each 
has a capacity of about 4,000,000 feet. It was the 
Pacific Export Lumber Company also that this week 
dispatched a Norwegian tramp steamer to the orient with 














a cargo close to 4,000,000 feet. 


C. E. Patten, manager of the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company of Seattle and the Reliance Lum- 
ber Company of Tacoma, passed through this week, 
accompanied by his wife, from an _ extended trip 
through California. It was Mr. Patten’s intention 
to tour California with his new automobile just re- 
ceived by him from the east and delivered at San 
Francisco, but owing to the heavy rains and floods 
he was obliged to forego this pleasure and ship his 
touring car to Seattle by boat. While in California 
Mr. Patten spent some time looking into the lumber 
conditions, and he expresses -the opinion that the at 
present somewhat demoralized market in the south 
will right itself as soon as the weather improves 
and uninterrupted building operations again become 
possible. . 

E. C. Shevlin, formerly of the Shevlin-Ducey Tim- 
ber Company, but now head of the Shevlin Timber 
Company, is a guest of the Portland hotel, having 
just returned from Pasadena, Cal, where he spent the 
winter. Mr. Shevlin, who was for many years a 
prominent lumber and timber operator in Minneap- 
olis, recently bought the interest of the Ducey 
brothers associated with him in the Shevlin-Ducey 
Timber Company and organized the Shevlin Timber 
Company. His company is operating a logging camp 
on the Coweeman river, a tributary of the Cowlitz. 
It is the intention of Mr. Shevlin to bring his fam- 
ily here and make the Rose City his future home. 

K. H. Cox, manager of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Company, of Madera, Cal., and one of the directors 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, this 
state, spent several days in the Oregon metropolis 
this week with Manager George H. Kelly, of the lat- 
ter company. As Mr. Cox is one of the active diree- 
tors of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company he will in 
all probability divide his time during the coming 
year between the two large corporations with which 
he is identified. He expects to spend several days 
at Eugene before returning to his home at Madera. 

IF. L. Botsford, for a long time manager of the 
Columbia River Timber Company, this city, has in- 
corporated the F. L. Botsford Company and opened 
an office in room 309 Chamber of Commerce building, 
where he is already busy taking orders for fir lumber 
for both rail and cargo shipping. Clarence Gilbert is 
vice president of the company and E. M. Stemme 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Botsford is one of the 
best known lumber dealers on the Pacific coast and 
his company will no doubt rapidly reach a front 
rank among the largest shippers. 

F. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, of this city, has returned from 
Honolulu and a tour of the Hawaiian islands. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his trip, and now that the pros- 
pects are good for an early settlement of the mill 
strike in Portland he is ready to return to his post 
with renewed energy and strength. Mr. Ransom is 
known as one of the most thorough lumbermen in 
the Oregon metropolis and as far as energy and 
strenuosity are concerned he is a second Roosevelt. 

W. W. Mitchell, of the firm of Cobbs & Mitchell, 
and senior member of the Mitchell Bros. Company, 
both of Cadillae, Mich., is in the city looking into 
the lumber conditions in Oregon. The firms with 
which Mr. Mitchell is connected deal almost exelu- 
sively in hardwoods, their specialty being oak and 
maple flooring and other hardwood finishing. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, March 23.—The McCloud River 
Lumber Company, which made an early start as ecom- 
pared with the other sugar pine manufacturers in Cali- 
fornia, made a good record the first week. A large force 
of men has been employed for the season’s operations 
and it has been found necessary to provide greater ac- 
commodations at McCloud. The company is erecting 
fifteen six-room cottages and twenty-five other dwell- 
ings. 

The keel of a new steam schooner for the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Company has been laid at the Lindstrom Ship- 
building Company’s yard at Aberdeen, Wash. The 
new steamer Saginaw is being constructed at Hoquiam, 
Wash., for the same company. 

President O. C. Barber, of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, and party, who have returned east after inspect- 
ing the 90,000 acres of timber land held by the Sierra 
Lumber Company in Butte and other counties in this 
state, have taken favorable action on the proposed pur- 
chase. The figure is said to be in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000 and the option, which runs until March 10, 
has been extended to May 10. 

The situation, in view of large arrivals by sea daily, 
is such that it is very advisable that not much more of 
this lumber that is not ordered should be brought in if 
prices are to be maintained. Freights are already 
weaker; $8 to $8.50 from Puget sound to San Francisco 
is quoted, and $9 to $9.50 to San Pedro. 

Receipts of lumber by sea_on March 12 almost broke 
the record at this port. Seventeen cargoes arrived ag- 
gregating 13,570,000 feet, principally fir. 

The shipments of redwood lumber by water during 
February amounted to 39,500,000 feet; February, 1906, 
26,000,000 feet, an increase of 13,500,000) feet. 

The Northern California Lumber Company, which is 
backed by thirty prominent lumbermen, has opened San 
Francisco offices at 306-307-308 Chronicle building, in 
charge of H. M. Leach, the secretary. Of the $2,000,- 
000 of the company’s capital stock, $1,000,000 has been 
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paid in, and it is expected that the remainder will be 
subscribed within a few months. This new concern has 
purchased the holdings of the Hilt Sugar Pine & Lum- 
ber Company in Siskiyou county for $163,000 cash. The 
property includes 6,500 acres of fine timber land in 
Siskiyou county, near the Oregon boundary, a saw mill 
of 40,000 feet daily capacity and a planing mill. The 
buildings and property of the Associated Lumber & 
Trading Company, in the La Moine and Sims sections: 
of Shasta county, have also been taken over. The com- 
pany already had two saw mills and this will give it 
three of the largest milis in the upper Sacramento river 
district. The Hilt mill is to be enlarged and a 4-mile 
standard gage railroad built from the saw mill to. Hilts. 
The other saw mills are located at La Moine and Sims, 
respectively. 

J.J. Moore & Co. have loaded 2,800,000 feet of Oregon 
fir in the steamship Ardmount at Portland, Ore., for 
Port Pirie, Australia. 


The latest lumber charters announced include: 


Steamer Harbart, from Puget sound to Sydney. 
M. 8. Dollar, from Puget sound to Taku. 


Steamer 
Park Forteviot, 


from Puget sound to Adelaide and Wallaroo, 35s. Jrish 
Monarch, from Portland to China, private terms. Ship 
Agapanthus, from Portland to Shanghai, $4.25. Ship 


Schwarzenbek, from Puget sound to Callao. 
say, from Puget sound to South Africa. 


Bark Inveram- 





PROSPECTS GOOD IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 


EUREKA, CAL., March 23.—Reports from various mills 
in the county indicate that when the lumbering season 
opens full blast this year the equipment in Humboldt 
county will be better and greater than ever before, and 
that the output should by far exceed all other records. 

For the purpose of preparing for these large improve- 
ments many mills have closed down and repairs of 
machinery and to the ponds are now going on. New 
machinery for the mills has been arriving by almost 
every steamer from the north and south, a greater por- 
tion of the apparatus coming from the north. Shippers 
of machinery aver that these goods are most expedi- 
tiously handled by the route from the east to Portland, 
thence here by steamer. 

There is no way to tell just how many men will be 
utilized in the camps and mills this year in Humboldt 
county. At the present time demand for mill workers 
is not strong, owing to the closing down of mills. How- 
ever, as the opening of the season approaches the scarcity 
of mill labor is likely to be felt more keenly than ever. 

While steamers are still in demand for the lumber 
trade, the dearth of these vessels is not half so great as 
it was a few months ago. Lumbermen claim, however, 
that European, South American and Australian charters 
are hard to make. The vessels are apparently tied up 
with grain and miscellaneous charters at either San 
Francisco, Portland or the Puget sound. 

Foreign charter rates have been well maintained, but 
eoastwise freights have been somewhat weak. Coast 
business usually fluctuates, according to the capacity of 
lumber carrying vessels in the trade. The offshore char- 
ter rates prevailing during this month are as follows: 


Lumber from Pacific coast points to Sydney, 33s 9d@35s ; 
to Melbourne or Adelaide, 35s@37s 6d; to Port Pirie, 
35s@37s 6d; to Fremantle, 45s@47s 6d; to Japan ports 
(steamers), 37s 6d@38s 94; to China ports (steamers), 
837s 6€d@38s 9d; to direct nitrate port, 48s 9d; to Val- 
paraiso for orders, 52s 6d, 2s 6d less to a direct port; to 
South African port, 55s@60s; to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, 57s 6d@60s; Guaymas, $11.50; Manila, $18. 

‘ 





MINNESOTA WHITE PINE TIMBER BONDS. 


Eversz & Co., bankers of Chicago, now are offering 
$750,000 of timber bonds bearing interest at 6 percent. 
These bonds operate as a first mortgage upon timber 
located in St. Louis county, Minnesota, owned by the 
Virginia Lumber Company, conservatively appraised by 
experts and valued at approximately $2,000,000. The 
land contains 168,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
which gives an ample margin to secure the value of the 
bonds. These are among the first, if not the first, white 
pine timber bonds ever offered for sale. 

The Virginia Lumber Company is owned by the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, which uncon- 
ditionally guarantees the principal and interest on the 
bonds and has made arrangements to set aside a liberal 
sinking fund every six months for their retirement. 
The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has a paid up 
capital of $3,000,000 and assets over all liabilities of 
approximately $10,000,000. Under the laws of Min- 
nesota the stock carries double liability to the holder 
just as do the stocks of the national banks. The com- 
pany is owned by men of probity. 

The scheme for acquiring a sinking fund is to pay 
into the hands of the trustee $2 for every thousand 
feet of lumber produced, such payments to be made 
ninety days prior to interest dates. In this manner 
the sinking fund is to be created by payments on tim- 
ber not covered by the mortgage. If for any reason 
timber covered by the mortgage is cut the Vriginia & 
Rainy Lake Company must deposit in the sinking fund 
an additional $8 for each thousand feet before cutting 
any of it. The output of the company is about 125, 
000,000 feet annually and arrangements are being 
made to increase it to 200,000,000 in 1908. The 
accumulation from the sinking fund, therefore, will 
provide ample means for retiring all of the bonds be- 
fore maturity. 

The bonds mature in $38,000 and $37,000 lots Feb- 
ruary 1 and August 1 alternately, 1909 to 1912 in- 
clusive. 


* notch, 


HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 26.—On the authority of a 
number of members of the trade there has been no 
further improvement in the car situation and the river 
and rail committee of the Lumbermen’s Club is doing 
everything in its power to bring about greater relief to 
lumber interests in the matter of transportation facili- 
ties. 

Weather conditions show further improvement and 
the statement is made on reliable authority that there 
is more lumber going on sticks right now than for a 
number of months. There has been comparatively little 
rain for the last month in this territory and the mills 
are now able to get out more timber in the woods and 
are able to haul this by wagon where necessary and 
they are likewise securing a better supply of cars where 
this method of handling logs is employed. Many mills 
which have been running spasmodically are getting 
down to regularity and this is a matter of very great 
satisfaction to manufacturers of hardwood lumber who 
have had a very troublesome time of it in this respect 
during the last five or six months. There may be inter- 
ference with some plants from the rise in the Mississippi 
river, but this will be slight and there will be, so far 
as can be learned, very few, inconvenienced. 

The Baker Lumber Company has practically com- 
pleted its big new mill at Turrell, Ark., which was de- 
stroyed by fire some months ago and this will be ready 
to run within the next few days. It will have a daily 
capacity of between 40,000 and 50,000 feet of lumber. 
F. E. Cary is vice president and general manager of 
the company. 

The Three States Lumber Company, which is building 
a large planing mill and box factory at Burdett, Ark., 
says there has been some delay on this and that it 
will not be ready to begin operations for another two 
months if that soon. 

James Cooper, president of the Briggs & Cooper Com- 
pany, Limited, with headquarters at Saginaw, Mich., is 
visiting the local office of the company in the Ran- 
dolph building. 

Three sections of the two and three-story warehouses 
of the Memphis Furniture Company were destroyed by 
fire yesterday afternoon and only by the hardest ef- 
forts was the remaining section saved. The officials 
are reticent regarding the loss but it is placed at 
$105,000, $25,000 on the building itself and $80,000 
on the stock stored in the warehouses. No damage was 
done to the plant of the company. The warehouses are 
to be rebuilt at once and will be fireproof as nearly 
as possible. The company has another plant in New 
South Memphis, and while there will be some delay in 
filling orders because of the burning of finished stock, 
the company believes it will soon be in position to take 
eare of the wants of its customers. The company suf- 
fered a loss of $50,000 from a destructive fire two years 
ago. The loss in the present instance, according to the 
statement of officials, is fully covered by insurance, 
R. G. Morrow is president. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 26.—Stocks have been very 
materially augmented by receipts by both rail and by 
water during the last week. No material change in 
the prices has been noted. They remain at the top 
about what the buyer can afford to pay for 
the better grades of poplar, ash, quartered oak and 
chestnut. All the other grades have held their own, 
with a slight upward tendency. The recent good weather 
that has prevailed throughout this entire section has 
eaused a great improvement in the condition of the 
country roads and lumber shipments from the coun- 
try mills are consequently beginning to come in more 
freely than at any time previous for some months. A 
decided improvement has been made in the railroad 
service. 

The recent favorable stage of water in the Cum- 
berland river has brought to this market a good sup- 
ply of logs and all the mills are running on full time. 
It is not probable, however, that the river supply of 
logs will hold out, as most of those which have been 
awaiting transportation from the up country to this 
market have been received and it is not likely that 
the condition of the river will remain such as to make 
the rafting of logs from far up stream possible. The 
last lot of logs received was not of the best quality 
and little first class lumber was turned out of them. 
The river steamboats have been bringing down a good 
quantity of lumber of late, most of which went to 
the local yards. The stocks received are not remaining 
long, however, but are being constantly cnanged, the 
local dealers having many orders ahead from the north 
and west to keep them busy for several weeks without 
the reception of any more such orders. 

No change worthy of mention is noticeable in the 
demands from the manufacturing centers and the larger 
cities. Buyers appear to want practically all they 
ean get. Poplar still leads in the demand and is the 
searcest grade on the market. Ash is also a con- 
tinued leader. There is some indication of another 
advance in quartered oak. Gum and chestnut also are 
in great demand. Other woods than the native grades 
have been advancing because of the rather bullish atti- 
tude of hardwoods. Yellow pine is the most notice- 
able along this line. There is some Georgia and Ala- 
bama pine still found in the Nashville yards but the 
stock is smaller than it was a week ago. Cypress is 
bringing top prices and the stock of this is rather 
short also. Common native oak is more plentiful, per- 














When Belts 
Get Hot 
Under the 
Collar 


they are going to destruction. 





A temperature of 
110° F, (warm to the hand) injures leather, makes 
it hard and brittle, so that it cracks and crumbles. 
You know that if you put your shoes on the radia- 


tor much they soon break through. In the same 
way, when belts slip and burn they are wearing 
out at a terrific rate, wasting power and wasting 
themselves. 


Shultz Sable Belting 


which is dense, tough rawhide with a clinging flex- 
ible surface, hangs to the pulley and transmits a 
third more power for the same size belt and same 
maximum belt tension. We send it on trial to 
prove this. Shultz’s Pulley Cover will increase the 
pull of your old belt 20 per cent. Try it. 


Write for Book No. 2. 


SHULTZ BELTING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston, 
114 High Street. 





COo., 


New York, 
111 Chambers St. 


Philadelphia, 
116 N. Third St. 
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Who ever tried The WeSery Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lamber With it you can pile anything 
from | inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to Iie. per M 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free, 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 
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BEST. STEEL 
SUPERIOR UN 
‘AND WORKMANSHIP: . 
OUR SAWS ARE USED BY THE LARGEST 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


STANDARD PRICES } 
45% DISCOUNT | 

















MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED’ | 














LUMBER BOOKKEEPERS | 


Say the “PROUDFIT" loose-leaf ledger meets their 
requirements better than any ledger they have ever 
tried. Strong assertion isn’t it? Well, we’re ready 
to show you. 
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Mechanical 
Wonder, 









LIES 
OPEN 
FLAT. 


THE PROUDFIT, Loose-Leaf, Spring-Back, Flat-Open Ledger 
is perfection. It is a radical, mechanical change from what has 
thought 1 ssible in Flat-Opening, Loose-Leaf Books. 

If you use a ledger send for List - 
. users and full particulars FREE. 


WELL CO., 63-65 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 
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Our Perfect 


¢ Flooring 


will increase your 
sales, likewise your 
profits. Better wire 
or write us about it. 


Linehan Lumber Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





".M. BETTINGER, Secy. 
H.L.SEAMAN, Treas. 


GEO. W. NICOLA, Pres. 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 


The 


Nicola Lumber (0 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 


GUM, OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, 
MAPLE FLOORING 














GET OUR PRICES ON 


‘YELLOW PINE. 


Long and Short Leaf Rough and Dressed 
Timberand Finish. Will assist in increase 
ing your profits.—Quick Shipments. 


| THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. | 

















haps than any other grade. Staves are now higher 
than ever before known on this market. Bourbon staves 
are bringing $75. 

The Unaka Lumber Company, N. A. Archer presi- 
dent, has installed an additional mill in its Carnegie 
plant and will make a specialty of quarter sawing. 

The Humboldt Hoop & Heading Company, which has 
been closed down for several months, principally on 
account of a shortage of rough stock, has resumed oper- 
ations and will, it is understood, run full time in the 
future. 

The Davidson-Benedict Company, of this city, is pre- 
paring to erect and operate an additional mill near 
Cedar Hill. The machinery has been bought for a new 
band saw mill. M. F. Green, manager of that con- 
cern, is expected here from his home in Florida about 
A Til i 

Mt ‘he Joseph Scheffer Lumber Company has its plan- 
ing mill in operation working full capacity. 

The Cude Lumber Company, of Hohenwald, one of 
the largest industries in the state, has bought ten acres 
of land near Dickson and is establishing there a large 
lumber yard and saw mill. This company operates 
a number of mills and the new yard mentioned will be 
the storage point for all its products. It is also under- 
stood that a St. Louis concern has secured property at 
the same point and will locate there a gigantic lumber 
yard and plant. 





AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—Demand is increasing 
for all kinds of hardwoods. Receipts are not up to 
the average, although considerable has been coming 
in, but it will be almost impossible for some time to 
fill the orders that are being received in spite of the 
facts that most of the salesmen of the large yards 
have been withdrawn and no effort is being made to 
solicit orders. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first twenty- 
five days of March were 11,093 cars, as against 11,067 
ears during the first twenty- -five days of March last 
year. Receipts by river during the first twenty-five 
days of March this year were 84,000 feet, as against 
272,000 feet during the same period last year. Ship- 
ments by rail during the first twenty-five days of this 
March were 7,360 cars, as against 6,724 cars during 
the same period last year. There were 39,000 feet 
shipped by river during the first twerty- five days of 
March this year, as against 67,000 feet during that 
period last year. This shows an increase in rail re- 
ceipts of 26 cars during the first twenty-five days of 
March this year and a decrease in river receipts of 
188,000 feet in comparison with last year; an in- 
crease of 636 cars in shipments by rail during the 
first twenty-five days of this March in comparison 
with the same period last year, but a decrease of 28,- 
000 feet in shipments by river. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, in speaking 
of the hardwood conditions, says: 

Business is good and orders are coming in lively. There 
seems to be no letup in the demand for all kinds of hard- 
woods. Reports that we have received from the mills say 
that the woods are still in a very bad condition. The dis- 
tricts where some of our mills are located are getting a 
touch of the high water from the Ohio river. Should 
conditions in the south continue as they are there will be 
no chance for logging. We have been thrown back three or 
four months on account of the existing conditions. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says that business is quiet 
and that his company is not getting as many orders 
at the St. Louis end as at the other offices. The car 
shortage is still handicapping shipments. Prices, Mr. 
Cottrill says, continue stiff. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
ber Company, says that there has been little or no 
change in the hardwood situation and condition. 
Orders are coming in with their usual regularity. Busi- 
ness is showing a slight improvement, as the weather 
has improved. 

L. M. Borgess, secretary of the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Company, reports a satisfactory business. As 
the company has a pretty good stock of all classes of 
lumber on hand orders can be gotten out with more 
promptness than can be done by many other lumber 
dealers. 

F. C. Moore, president of the F. C. Moore Lumber 
Company, who returned last Saturday from a trip 
through the south, says that he found logging opera- 
tions much retarded in eastern Arkansas. The water 
is very slow in disappearing. It is impossible to get 
logging wagons into the low lands on account of the 
mud, and at the same time it is getting a little bit 
too dry to drag the logs out by eattle. The lumber 
being offered by the smaller mills is of poor quality. 
The mill owners have been compelled to use up the 
culled lumber on the high ground near the mills be- 
cause they could not get the better lumber, which is 
in the swamps. The plain oak offered is not desirable 
stock. The majority of the mills have their gum out- 
put contracted for for most of the year and are not 
in a position to be benefited by current prices. It 
will be probably sixty days before any volume of 
lumber will be in a condition to be moved. 

The National Veneer Package Company filed articles 
of ineorporation a few days ago, with a capital stock 
of $250,000. The object of the company is to manu- 
facture and deal in wood veneer, boxes, barrels and 
other packages. The stockholders of the company 
are Henry Boardman, George T. Meyer and John C. 
Vaughan. 

Fire Sunday afternoon in the yard of the Pecke- 
meyer & Wehinger Lumber Company, at Second and 


Wright streets, damaged the stock to the extent of 
$1,500. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., March 26.—A trip through that 
section of the city which is principally occupied by 
lumber yards—down to the west side along the Millcreek 
valley—discloses the fact that the supply of hard- 
wood lumber at this point is very low. Those concerns 
which deal in hardwoods on the wholesale basis are in 
the main compelled to rely on the railroads for supplies, 
and as soon as the lumber is received it usually is 
reconsigned, in order to meet the requirements of the 
customers. 

On the whole the market is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition for the reason that stocks of hardwoods can- 
not be obtained promptly. On every hand is heard 
the same general complaint of a good, strong demand, 
and the inability to get sufficient supplies to meet it. 

H. C. Yeiser, president of the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, the largest consumer of hardwood lumber in this 
section, said: ‘‘The hardest proposition we have is 
the inability of the railroads to get cars through. At 
the present moment we have more than forty cars loaded 
with lumber consigned to our plants which are some- 
where on the road between Tennessee and Cincinnati.’’ 
Mr. Yeiser says the trouble at this point seems to be 
a shortage of terminal facilities, and that a belt rail- 
road is about the only thing that will bring practical 
relief to the lumbermen of Cincinnati, as when that is 
in operation it will enable the railroads to get cars 
into the city and make prompt deliveries. 

The greatest demand of the trade is for poplar, which 
is far short of the demand, the stocks on hand and 
available being far short of the wants of consumers. 

The demand for quarter-sawed oak is not so urgent 
of late, as the high prices for firsts and seconds have 
encouraged furniture manufacturers to use mahogany, 
especially in case goods and bedroom suits, where 
mahogany veneers on a birch base are giving satisfac- 
tory results and at more attractive prices than are 
obtained for the most highly figured quartered oak. 

Red gum is in growing request and furniture manu- 
facturers are becoming more reconciled to its use. 
Manufacturers of case goods, wardrobes ete. are using 
red gum more freely, and are getting farther away 
from the notion of its unstability, one of our large 
furniture manufacturers using gum for drawer sidings 
and ‘‘built up’’ drawer bottoms with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

J. A. Porter, formerly with Bennett & Witte, in 
charge of their yellow pine department, is now located 
at Middletown, Ohio, and doing a general lumber busi- 
ness under the firm name of J. A. Porter & Co. 

E. M. Schantz, president of the E. M. Schantz Lumber 
Company, is putting the finishing touches on his new 
‘*thinking machine,’’ which when attached to a swing 
saw shows automatically every dimension of which a 
plank is capable immediately upon its being laid upon 
the saw bench. The new machine shows 6,000 different 
sizes or dimensions. With this machine Mr. Schantz 
gets the lowest percentage of waste and ean handle 
common and culls to a profitable advantage. As this 
machine is an entirely new proposition its advantages 
can best be demonstrated by an inspection, as words 
only confuse when describing its simplicity of operation. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will hold its regu- 
lar meeting on Monday, April 1, at the Business Men’s 
Club, when matters relating to the convention at At- 
lantie City will be discussed. 

E. E. Williamson, commissioner of the Receivers’ & 
Shippers’ Association, will address the Queen City Fur- 
niture Club at its we Toe monthly meeting on Wednes- 
day, April 3, on ‘‘ Railroads and Rates.’’ Mr. William- 
son is well known as one of the best talkers on this 
momentous question in this section. 

The mills and lumber yards which suffered from the 
recent freshet in the Ohio river have washed off the 
mud and are now doing business at the old stand as 
though nothing had happened. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 25.—The unusually warm 
weather has started building operations nicely. There 
are more estimates to figure right now than orders to 
fill, but yardmen are beginning to hustle the wholesalers 
for undelivered stock that has been bought. A _ local 
retailer says he has something like 100 cars bought 
altogether and his business is being restricted for want 
of more of this stock. This is the condition of things 
with practically all others, in varying degrees of 
course. 

The exposition continues to attract attention and is 
proving a success. Additional exhibitors to those men- 
tioned last week are the E. L. Hughes Company, which 
has a display of its ‘‘Korelock’’ doors; the Turner- 
Day & Woolworth Handle Manufacturing Company, 
hickory handles; the three Louisville mantel manufac- 
turers—the Voss Mantel Company, Hegan Mantel Com- 
pany and Columbia Mantel Company—each with excel- 
lent displays. A display that attracts a good deal of 
attention and is of special interest to hardwood lum- 
bermen, though it is not a lumber exhibit, is that of the 
Kentucky Wagon Works, which lays claim to being the 
largest manufacturer of "farm wagons in the world. It 
uses from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber a year. 

A. P. Witty, of the W. J. Hughes & Sons Company, 
says of the sash and door trade that this is delivery time 
rather than selling time and the company is kept pretty 
busy. Fill-in orders also are beginning to come in 
nicely and sales are expected to increase sharply during 
the next week or two. 
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The Cross Hardware & Lumber Company is a new 
retail concern in Louisville which will do a general 
retail lumber business and also handle builders’ hard- 
ware and a full line of builders’ material of all kinds. 
The manager of the new concern is X. A. Cross. 

Arthur W. Ranney, of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, Century, Fla., was among recent visitors to 
Louisville. He says the company is busy at its yellow 
pine mill and making lots of lumber, but keeps pretty 
well sold up. 

The Southern Planing Mill Company has just finished 
ip a lot of millwork for an uptown store which con- 
ains a lot of excellent mahogany panels, some of great 
ize and others of various shapes. Mengel’s mahogany 
was used; it has a nice figure and has been well handled 
nd stands as a good advertisement for both the South- 
rn Planing Mill Company and Mengel Lumber Com- 
any. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, TENN., March 27.—Lumbermen are again 
omplaining bitterly of the car service. The railroads 
ire unable to supply the demand for this class of 
equipment and the supply is not as good as it was sev- 
eral weeks ago. The demand for cars March 1 became 
so great that the supply was soon exhausted. 

The business is holding up well, although local ex- 
porters say that the export market is not as good as 
it might be. The exporters attribute the condition of 
the market to a belief which is said to be gaining cur- 
rency among European importers that the apparent 
searcity of stock is due to the manufacturers holding 
back their lumber, rather than an actual shortage of 
the supply. 

The many recent timber iand deals in this section 
indieate increased activity in manufacturing this year 
and it is believed that the output of the mills will be 
at least 25 percent heavier than last year, due chiefly 
to the many new mills. 

D. D. Hartlove, representing W. O. Price, of Balti- 
more, was in the city this week buying hardwoods. 
Mr. Hartlove has just returned from eastern Kentucky, 
where he purchased several hundred thousand feet of 
hardwoods. 

H. M. Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Com- 
pany, which was recently organized in Bristol, re- 
turned this week from a trip in Virginia. The com- 
pany has purchased two boundaries of timber on the 
Norfolk & Western railway in Washington county, 
Virginia, and will begin the development of the prop- 
erty as soon as mills can be erected. 

W. B. Dicks, A. D. Aldrich and other Pittsburg per- 
sons, who purchased the 21,000-acre tract of timber 
from W. B. Coon, in Hawkins county, are preparing to 
begin the development of it on a large scale and 
now have representatives at Blair’s Gap making ar- 
rangements to install several portable mills in that 
vicinity with a view to beginning operations as early 
as possible. 

The Fenwick Lumber Company, recently organized 
by James Strong, of the James Strong Lumber Com- 
pany, and others, is preparing for extensive operations 
at Fenwick, W. Va., where mills of sufficient capacity 
to turn out 20,000,000 feet of lumber annually will be 
installed. The new company owns a vast area of 
timber land in Greenbriar and Nicholas counties, West 
Virginia. 

Bird M. Robinson, of New York; Thomas S. Butler, 
of Chicago, and other capitalists, are building a rail- 
road from Oneida, Tenn., seventy-five miles up the 
upper Cumberland, traversing a wide area of coal and 
timber land hitherto undeveloped. This road has been 
completed and is now in operation thirty-four miles. 
The New River Lumber Company, headed by Chi- 
cagoans, has purchased about all of the timber now 
available and is cutting and manufacturing it on a 
large scale. The new road connects with the Cincin- 
nati Southern, or Queen & Crescent, at Oneida, and the 
lumber can be easily gotten into Cincinnati and other 
hardwood centers. 

The Hassinger Lumber Company, backed by Penn- 
sylvania lumbermen, is nearly ready to put its mills at 
Azen, in the White Top mountains twenty miles from 
Abingdon, into operation. This company owns a 
boundary of 30,000 acres of the richest timber land 
in the Old Dominion and will manufacture and market 
it on a large scale. 

F. O. Clapp, of Boston, representing the Atlantic 
Lumber Company, was in Bristol the latter part of 
last week on his return trip to the east from several 
days in this section. 

John T. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Elizabethton, was here last week en route 
to his home at Elizabethton. 

M. N. Offutt, of the Tug River Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip to the company’s mills in 
southwest Virginia and reports lumber manufacturing 
very active in that section. 

George H. Mell, of Kane, Pa., and his Tennessee 
representative, H. W. Neily, were in the city last week 
on important business. Mr. Kane has extensive lumber 
interests in east Tennessee and western North Caro- 
lina. 

John W. Coles has returned to his home at Phila- 
delphia, after a visit in this section. 

James A. Stone, of the Stone-Huling Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip to Florida, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, where he is said to have visited 
some of the big yeliow pine mills. Mr. Stone’s com- 
pany is probably the heaviest handler of yellow pine 
in this section and reports a heavy demand for the 
stock at this season of the year. 

The mills of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, at 
Hampton, Carter county, are in operation and are turn- 


ing out a large amount of stock. These mills were 
started only a few months ago and have made a re- 
markable record. 

A big building year is predicted in Bristol and this 
section and the present activities in this line seem 
to foreshadow the fulfilment of the prophecy. The 
demand for all kinds of building materials is very 
heavy and especially the demand for yellow pine prod- 
ucts. 

Local dealers report a scarcity of shingles, especially 
cypress and red cedar. 

F. L. Heidritter, of F. L. & A. Heidritter, of New- 
ark, N. J., was in the city on business last week. 

Fred W. Hughes, local representative of Price & 
Heald, has returned from a trip in Virginia. 

A. Arnold, of this city, has gone to Sargasta, Fla., 
where he will inspect a boundary of yellow pine tim- 
ber with a view to taking up a short term option 
which he holds upon the tract. 

The Came-Wyman Lumber Company, of this city, 
contemplates the erection of a band mill on its timber 
property on the Virginia & Southwestern, near Bluff 
City, this spring or summer. The logs that are now 
being cut on the land are being brought to Bristol and 
— at the Bristol Door & Lumber Company’s band 
mill. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., March 26.—Lumbermen confidently ex- 
pect an advance in the price of second grades, at least 
by April 1, owing to the urgent demand by the local 
markets for that grade. 

Timber and coal land sales have been numerous in 
eastern Kentucky during the last two weeks, some valu- 
able properties changing hands. Dozens of great cor- 
porations are on the ground securing every available 
acre, paying what would have been considered lavish 
prices six months ago. 

Jefferson Ison, a lumberman of southern Letcher 
county, is developing some timber on Elk creek on the 
Perry border. He will market several thousand logs. 

It is reliably stated that in the recent rise nearly 
200,000 saw logs were delivered at the mills at Farmers 
and Salt Lick on the Licking river, insuring the running 
of the mills for twelve months. 

Arch Cornette & Son, of Cornettsville, Ky., who have 
considerable lumber interests there, have located a gen- 
eral store at Big Stone Gap, Va., and will make some 
timber developments near that place. 

In upper Pike county E. A. Venable, of Ashland, Ky., 
will shortly begin developing a large area. He will have 
two mills—a planer and stave mill. 

John S. Webb, Ola, Ky., is a local lumberman who is 
planning for some extensions. His product will be 
hauled twelve miles across Cumberland mountains to a 
shipping point on the Indian Creek & Pound River rail- 
road at a cost of about $8 a thousand. 

William Slemp and C. Bascomb Slemp, of Big Stone 
Gap, Va., sons of Congressman Slemp, of the Ninth 
district, are here this week negotiating for another large 
timber tract—the third within ten days. The deal will 
no doubt be closed by Friday. 

J. C. Horner, owning extensive lumber mills in 
Rowan and Greenup counties, Kentucky, is here securing 
rights of way for the Kentucky North & South railroad, 
which will start from Fullerton, Ky., on the Ohio river, 
and after passing through eight eastern Kentucky coun- 
ties will enter southwestern Virginia through Pound 
Gap. The line will be about 190 miles long and will 
pass through some immensely rich timber territory along 
the route. 

Wesley Reedy and Wilbourne Reedy, of Baker, Ky., 
will begin at once on extensive developments in the 
Boone’s Fork section above here. 

W. R. Walker and J. T. Smith, of Poor Fork, Ky., 
are locating mills on the upper Cumberland river. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 26.—Never before has 
the cost of building material been so high in March as 
it is this year. Because of the increase in prices of 
lumber many are predicting that building will be 
greatly retarded. Contractors say it is certain no great 
improvements will be made, although the number of 
small dwellings will be about the same as usual. An 
unprecedented demand and the inability to get ship- 
ments promptly are the only reasons that can be as- 
signed for the advance in lumber. prices. Lumber 
dealers find themselves short of stock and exceedingly 
long on demands. An increase of 10 percent on low 
grade lumber has already been made and there is every 
indication that there will be a further increase about 
April 1. High grade lumber is from 25 to 40 percent 
higher than it was last year. 

Lumber is not the only building material that has 
increased. Cement is up 45 cents on the barrel, hard- 
ware has increasel from 18 to 22 percent, while glass 
also has greatly increased in cost. 

No less than 57,000 young trees will be transplanted 
on the state reservation near Henryville by William 
Freeman, secretary of the state board, of forestry, who 
has gone to the reservation for that purpose. The 
trees will include Kentucky coffee, maple, yellow poplar, 
ash, elm, black locust and chestnut. he state now has 
about 300 acres of ground planted in trees. 

The Shelby Wood Working Company, organized at 
Shelbyville some weeks ago, has been incorporated. The 
company recently opened its plant and is doing a large 
business. 


The Ohio river is now receding in the southern part 
of the state and a number of lumber yards and mills, 





compelled to suspend operations twice within a few 
weeks because of high waters, have resumed. Among 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 
For 


Y, car 1x 18 to 25” ist and 2nds cottonwood. 
VY, car 1x 13 to 17” 2 ’ 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up ” ss 
200“ 1x4” & up No. 1 common 

210 ‘* 4-4 1st and 2nds plain red and white oak. 
240 “* 4-4 No. 1 common - a 

190 ‘* 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 











American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








98x14 


and 


2 inch 
face. 


Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘*‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 


A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 











Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


‘Se y, 





| White Oak Timbers _ | 





MILLS {cont MD. CAPACITY 
CRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY, 


KENDALL LumBER ComPARY. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tiles 








SHIPMENTS*IN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














66 To 88 


On May Ist the headquarters of lumber insurance will move from 
66 Broadway to 88 William Street. The entire 12th floor of the New 
Royal Insurance Building will be taken by 


LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LUMBER INSURERS GENERAL AGENCY MANAGERS 
(Present Address) 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranted for 
twelve months and a strain of 450 horse power. 
Catalogue and discounts address, 


MONARCH GRUBBER CO, Lone Tree, lowa, 











C. CRANE & CO., 


Hardwood Lumber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


COMMON POPLAR 


We have to sell a large stocx of 


No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 
CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 


504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 


























WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 


GEO. T. MICKLE 
LUMBER CO. 


SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO 











Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 


SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lr. Co., 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


[= PHILADELPHIA “re 
Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 





the companies affected were the I. F. Force Handle 
Company and the Roberts & Conner Veneer Company, 
of New Albany, who have reopened their plants after 
three weeks. 





FLOOD LOSSES IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

WHEELING, W. Va., March 25.—While damage to the 
extent of thousands of dollars has been suffered by the 
people of Parkersburg and vicinity by the recent flood, 
the greatest loss was visited on the Parkersburg Mill 
Company, the boom at the mouth of the Hughes river 
breaking and letting about $30,000 worth of logs and 
ties rush out into the Little Kanahwa and subsequently 
into the Ohio river. : 

Backed up behind the boom the company had fully 
$50,000 worth of timber, but through the efforts of 
scores of rivermen $20,000 worth was saved. The boom 
broke Wednesday night of last week at about 8 o0’clock 
and immediately a warning was sent to the boatmen at 
the mouth of the Little Kanawha. Several boats went 
to the rescue and by stringing a number of barges 
diagonally across the river the rush of the logs and ties 
was impeded but the majority got away. 

Lumbermen who had their timber in the Big Sandy 
river were far more fortunate than their brethren of 
Parkersburg. The river reached a very high stage, but 
there was but a slight current, not strong enough to 
break the boom where the logs were being retained. 
There were a number of big rafts at the mouth of the 
Big Sandy and the different lumber concerns had big 
gangs of men on duty to see that none of the timber 
escaped. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 26.—There was a meeting 
of the North Carolina Case Workers’ Association at 
High Point on March 21. The meeting was presided 
over by the president, W. G. Bradshaw. The prin- 
cipal business was the hearing of the report of the 
committee which appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, relative to alleged 
freight rate discriminations to western points, in which 
the furniture men say they have gained a victory. 

The North Carolina Pine Association has determined 
to have an uptodate exhibit at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition, and has appropriated $2,500 for this purpose. 

The North Carolina furniture manufacturers, who 
have been making a fight to secure a minimum rate on 
shipments via roads which have Pacific coast con- 
nections, claim to have won out before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ‘lhe commission after hearing 
the matter has ordered that a rate of $2.59 be put into 
effect on a 14,000-pound basis for 36-foot cars. Also 
an order was made that the railroads should furnish 
40-foot ears on a 20,000 basis. The order is effective 
April 1, and at the end of six months either party may 
appeal. 

Yandle Bros. have been awarded the contract to build 
the road from Canton, N. C., the home of the Champion 
Fiber Company, to Sunburst, sixteen miles away in the 
mountains. The cost will be about $9,000 a mile. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., March 26.—H. 8. Janes, now man- 
ager of the Empire Lumber Company, is nicely estab- 
lished in the new White building and F. W. Vetter is a 
dealer in his own name on the old yard so long occupied 
by him. 

R. H. M. Hopkins has returned from a survey of his 
interests in the Isle of Pines and will resume his old 
place as manager of the affairs of Secatcherd & Son. 

F. M. Sullivan is at Atlantic City. The yard of 4. 
Sullivan & Co. is stocked with hardwood lumber as it 
never was before. 

H. A. Stewart went south lately after oak and ash 
for I. N. Stewart & Bro. and then proceeded up the 
coast, where he disposed of a good part of it. 

M. M. Wall went south lately to look up the hard- 
wood situation for the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, but is now reported to be on the way home, hav- 
ing stopped at Atlantic City for a short time. 


WISCONSIN. 


OPP P PPD DOL 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wi1s., March 26.—There was a marked 
gain in the number of building permits issued last 
week, aggregating 118 in number, for work amounting 
to $206,828. This is more than twice the number 
issued for the same week a year ago and something 
over twice the amount in value. The high prices of 
building material have checked building operations, 
but it is expected that at the opening of navigation, 
which will be much earlier this year than the year 
before, the situation will be considerably relieved. 

The Foster Construction Company, of Milwaukee, 
has been awarded the contract for the erection of the 
Y. M. C. A. building at Wausau, to cost $60,000. 

A party of 100 students and faculty from the Uni- 
versity of Ohio will visit Milwaukee this week for 
the purpose of an inspection tour of various large 
manufacturing plants. Their trip about the city will 
include a visit’ to the downtown and West Allis plants 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company. A luncheon will be 
served the visitors at the Allis-Chalmers Club Thurs- 
day evening of this week. The club is composed prin- 
cipally of office employees of the company, many of 
whom have come to Milwaukee within the last year. 
They are making a feature of special entertainments 
once a month at the club house designed to be in- 
structive and for entertainment, 





The Milwaukee Auditorium Company is this week 
receiving plans for the proposed new auditorium. 
Prizes were offered for the best plans submitted and 
leading architects in all parts of the United States 
have sent in elaborate plans which will be considered 
during the week. As soon after the city election in 
April as possible, when the bond issue to cover the 
city’s interest in the auditorium will undoubtedly be 
passed, actual work will be started at the old exposi- 
tion site for the erection of the new building. 

Bids on between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of 
timber for use on lake piers and harbor improvements 
were opened last Wednesday at the office of Maj. 
William B. Judson, United States engineer for this 
district. The lowest bids ranged from $13.50 to 
$14.50 a thousand feet and the highest bid is $21. 
The timber is chiefly Oregon fir and the bids include 
the shipments f. o. b. from the Pacific coast. There 
will be about 250 carloads in all. The lowest bidders 
were Carstens & Earles, Incorporated, of Seattle, Wash., 
and F. E. Worden, of Oshkosh, Wis. The awarding 
of the contracts, however, will depend upon the ex- 
pedition with which the shipments can be guaranteed, 
as it is desired to use the timber this coming season. 
Shipments will be made from mills on the line of 
the Northern Pacifie railway, by which the govern- 
ment will receive the benefit of land grant freight 
allowances, which will be a material saving. 

The Janesville Lumber Company has a new man- 
ager, A. O. Anderson, who has recently been placed 
in charge of the yards and the business by the Brit- 
tingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of Madison, 
which some weeks ago bought the Janesville concern. 
It is planned to erect new sheds and warehouses in 
the near future and already a more complete line of 
lumber is being carried in’ stock. Mr. Anderson sue- 
ceeds F. L. Clemons. 

Paul Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has incorporated his 
lumber business at Sauk City, Wis. The company is 
called the Lachmund Lumber & Coal Company, has a 
capital stock of $20,000 and Paul Lachmund, Bertha 
KE, Lachmund and Edwin Lachmund are ineorporators. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 

NEW Lonpon, Wis., March 26.—Steel stakes on flat 
cars are coming into use in this region. Numbers of 
cars can be seen going through this point provided with 
the new attachment. 

Charles Worden, of the Menasha Woodenware Com- 
pany, Menasha, who is taking up a claim in Oregon, 
writes that he has bought a quarter-section for $8,000 
which bears 4,000,000 feet of cedar running two logs te 
the thousand, 5,000,000 spruce running one log to the 
thousand and 11,000,000 fir taking only three-fourths of 
a log per thousand. There is one tree nine feet in 
diameter and 200 feet high that will make 20,000 feet 
of cedar lumber. Under this tract is a four-foot vein 
of coal. 

The Keith & Hiles Lumber Company, of Crandon 
has about completed its logging for the season, having 
banked 10,000,000 feet of hardwood at its mill and 
along the logging roads. Most of the logging crews have 
broken camp. , 

The largest load of logs ever delivered in Antigo 
was that sold last Saturday to Kingsbury & Henshaw 
by Tillman, Smith & Pietz, who live seven miles from 
that city. The load contained fifty-one logs and sealed 
12,780 feet. The price received was $163.50. 

The big saw mill of the Hatten Lumber Company, of 
this city, which had nearly exhausted its timber supply, 
will now be enabled to operate about twelve years longer, 
as the company has secured the timber holdings of the 
Little Wolf Lumber Company, of Manawa. The latter 
company is lacking in shipping facilities, and it is re- 
ported that its Manawa mill may be shut down perma- 
nently. ° 

Owing to blockades on western railroads shingle ship- 
ments on the Wisconsin Central railroad at Menasha 
have become badly congested. A force of thirty men is 
engaged in the transferring and the rush will continue 
for probably a month. 

The Wilbur Lumber Company intends to erect a new 
planing mill at Beaver this spring. The Brault saw 
mill in that village is also in operation, having been idle 
for several months earlier in the winter. There are now 
five good saw mills operating within a radius of three 
miles of Beaver. 

W. H. Dick, of this city, member of the Hatten Lum- 
ber Company, leaves soon for the south, where he will 
take charge of the company’s large interests in Missis- 
sippi. These consist of a tract of 15,000 acres of 
mostly hardwood, with a saw mill and the village of 
Phillips, in northern Mississippi, and a much larger 
tract, mostly — near Lyman, in the southern part 
of the state. The company has a very large saw mill at 
Lyman. Mr. Dick will divide his time between the two 
properties, 

G. W. Price is preparing to start his new factory at 
Crandon. The plant is to turn out stock for the Bell 
Telephone Company, consisting of elm pins eight inches 
long with a thread on one end to hold the glass 
insulators on telephone poles. Besides these pins the 
plant will manufacture bent stock for wheels, wagons 
and machinery. 

PAPILIO 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausat, WIs., March 26.—The Plumer saw mill in 
this city completed its winter’s cut of lumber Saturday 
and with the completion of its work that day it marks 
the closing of the mill under the management of Arnt 
Arntsen, and the old mill which has done service for so 
many years will in all probability be torn down and the 
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machinery removed. The winter’s sawing has been a 
successful one 4,000,000 feet of lumber being cut, mostly 
hemlock and hardwood, which has been contracted for 
by the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Company, of Milwau- 
kee, which will begin shipment as soon as it is sufficiently 
seasoned. 

The Quaw Lumber Company’s saw mill at Edgar will 
finish its winter’s cut of lumber next week. It will 
then have cut about 4,500,000 feet of lumber, composed 
of hard and soft woods in about equal proportions. A 
small quantity of pine was cut. 

Charles E. Gill, of the Charles E. Gill Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, returned home last week from a four 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip in the south. 

Hi Dunfieid, the expert land cruiser and timber esti- 
mator, returned home last week from the south, where 
he had been prospecting for some of Wausau’s rich lum- 
bermen. 

J. A. Underwood, of the J. A. Underwood Veneer 
Company, was in Mobile during the week looking after 
his veneer factory interests in that city and which he 
reports is doing a fine business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Alexander and children departed 
for Hot Springs, Ark., last week for a short stay for 
rest and recreation. Mr. Alexander also visited Mal- 
vern in that state, where he is largely interested in the 
Arkansas-Wisconsin Lumber Company at the latter place. 


MINNESOTA. 


PPP D ID DL 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—An unusually early 
start in the sawing season at this city will be made 
by the Northland Pine Company next Monday, April 1. 
This mill has about two weeks’ sawing of logs in the 
pool, and the ice is broken up so that they can be 
handled. By the time these logs are used, it is thought, 
the logs in the river above will be started through the 
sorting gap. The boom company hopes to begin work 
about April 8, as the ice is breaking up without much 
indication of trouble. 

The shipments of hemlock from mills in the North- 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association reporting 
to Secretary Rhodes were somewhat lighter during 
February than for the same month last year. The 
decrease was 7.7 percent, the same in proportion as the 
increase in January. The comparative statement fol- 
lows: 





1906. 1907. Difference. 
ere 19,900,587 21,445,504 1,544,917 Inc. 
PORPURLY 2. cscccsce 23,962,989 22,095,816 1,867,173 Dec. 

ee 43,863,576 43,541,320 $22,256 Dec. 


Representatives of west coast mills and wholesalers 
handling fir and cedar lumber and shingles are con- 
siderably disturbed today over the dispatch from 
Seattle telling of the railroads’ decision to raise the 
lumber rate to the twin cities from 40 to 60 cents. 
They are inclined to doubt the report, but believe if it 
is true that relief may be obtained through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The Crookston Lumber Company has remodeled and 
increased the capacity of its mill at Bemidji and will 
start up for the season next week. One of the two 
band saws has been replaced by a twin band and the 
old gang saw by a larger one. A new slab resaw has 
been added and a new trimmer. The old engine has 
been taken out and replaced by one of 750-horse power. 
These improvements increase the sawing capacity of 
the mill about one-third. J. M. Richards is superin- 
tendent of the company’s three plants at Crookston, 
St. Hilaire and Bemidji, and Howard Day is man- 
ager of the Bemidji mill. 

The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company has shipped 
a new stock of lumber to its retail yard at Harris, 
Iowa, which was entirely destroyed by fire recently. 
New sheds are being built. 

Harrison G,. Foster, eastern representative of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, is back from an 
extended visit to the west coast, where he got first hand 
information about railroad conditions. He does not 
see much prospect of relief, with every sidetrack along 
the way filled with loaded cars. In his opinion many 
of the small shingle mills will be unable to hold out 
much longer without making sales and will be forced 
out of business. 

Traffic officials of the transcontinental roads declare 
that nothing has been decided as to an increase in 
lumber rates from the Pacific coast. J. M. Hannaford, 
vice president of the Northern Pacific, says: ‘‘The 
matter is still up in the air. It was considered at the 
Transcontinental Freight Association meeting in Chi- 
cago but nothing definite was done. At any rate, 
nothing will be done for some time to come.’’ 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, estimates that the logeut in 
Minnesota for the season now closing will run about 
20 percent behind last year. Favorable weather 
during March enabled a good many camps to clean up 
their nauling. Snow has gone in most of the roads, 
but many contractors are using go-devils to bring in 
the last of their logs. 

Lumbermen here are greatly pleased over the deci- 
sion of the Great Northern to call off its blockade as 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Chicago Great Western. Here- 
after Great Northern cars loaded with freight for 
points on those lines will net be held up at the transfer 
point, on the understanding that they will be returned 
as soon as possible. 

It is reported from above Minneapolis that the log 
jam held there all winter had broken away with a 
sudden rise in the river, and that many thousands of 


logs were in the main current bearing down upon the 
city, threatening a considerable loss to lumbermen and 
damage to bridges besides, 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., March 26.—Things began to stir 
about this city on Monday. The mills were hurrying 
preparations for starting. The Central Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hudson, turned over the machinery and expects 
to begin sawing with a full day crew the latter part 
of the week. Some of the other local mills will begin 
operations next week, but a couple of them will wait 
until the middle of April. 

The St. Croix Log Lifting Company increased its crew 
at getting barges and machinery ready to begin early 
the reclaiming of sunken logs for the St. Croix. 

George H. Atwood is receiving about ten ears of logs 
daily from Wisconsin points. William Kaiser is receiv- 
ing about the same quantity daily from Sawyer, Minn. 
The latter will saw his logs at the Eclipse mill. 


MICHIGAN. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, MIcH., March 25.—The Harrison 
Wagon Works, which has been shut down-for a short 
time pending a financial readjustment, will probably be 
in shape to resume operations April 1. H. P. Belknap, 
of the Belknap Wagon Company, who has had long ex- 
perience in the wagon manufacturing line, will be in 
charge as manager, and at least 150 men will be em- 
ployed at the start. It is believed that the stock and 
orders now on hand will be sufficient to keep the factory 
busy for nearly a year, by which time it is expected 
that the company will be in good shape again. 

W. J. Walton, a chair manufacturer of Sturgis, has 
bought an interest in the Ramsey-Alton Chair Com- 
pany’s factory at Portland. 

The Reed City Veneer Works, capital $40,000, fully 
paid in, has been formed at Reed City, with Fred 8. 
Torrey, for many years secretary and treasurer of the 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works, as its secretary and man- 
ager, while associated with him in the enterprise are 
Gerber Bros., maple flooring manufacturers of Holland; 
Ward Bros., of Big Rapids, and John 8S. Goldie, of 
Cadillac. Reed City has given the company a building 
site of four acres, on which is being erected a_ two- 
story brick structure 60x120 feet. The company also 
has two frame buildings, each two stories, one being 
40x160 feet and the other 64x124 feet, which are being 
equipped with machinery. The plant will have a capacity 
of 2,500,000 feet of veneers annually and will turn out 
all kinds of panels and furniture veneers, including 
mahogany and oak. 

The Nichols Lumber Company, of Charlevoix, has 
completed its winter cut at Bay Springs and has a good 
lot of logs banked on Pine lake. Logs were eut as small 
as eight inches, yet the average is above fourteen inches. 

Gus Kitzinger, of Manistee, has succeeded in promot- 
ing a plan whereby a portion of the ice consumed in 
Chicago may be taken from Portage lake, north of 
Manistee. Max Bauman, of Manistee, resident man- 
ager, states that the Northern Ice Company, of Chicago, 
has bought three pieces of reul estate at Portage lake 
on which five ice storage houses will be built. They will 
be permanent buildings, constructed probably of cement 
or concrete, but will be large, the one now, planned 
being over 200 feet long. Ice will be carried by boat 
to Chicago. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Newaygo Port- 
land Cement Company, held in Grand Rapids, plans were 
made to add a 50,000-barrel warehouse to the plant this 
summer, which will help in keeping the plant in full 
operation during the winter months. The car shortage 
at present is a serious factor, allowing the plant to 
operate at only one-half its capacity. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, D. McCool; vice presi- 
dent, W. D. Stevens; secretary, Clay H. Hollister; 
treasurer, W. A. Ansorge; superintendent, W. J. Bell; 
general sales agent, J. F. Lockley. 











THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DeEtTRoIT, Micu., March 25.—Local retailers announce 
a rise of $1 in the price of all staple lines of lumber. 
They say the wholesalers have been gradually increasing 
the price and that the recent increase in hemlock made 
it absolutely necessary that the retail prices be ad- 
vanced. 

John C, Stuart, manager for Charles W. Kotcher, has 
this to say of the shingle situation: 

The continued scarcity of cars has made the supply of red 
shingles very short and has stiffened the price. However, 
we are given a on tip that after April 1 cars will be more 
plentiful, and if this should be the case prices of shingles 
to the retailer ought to drop in the neighborhood of 50 
cents. The retailer has not raised his price to meét the 
advanced cost to him and for months has not been making 
a cent on shingles. 

Some relief from the car shortage is promised in the 
early opening of navigation. Dealers expect they will 
be receiving lumber by boat>this spring ‘at an earlier 
date than for many years and are gleeful over the 
prospect. 

A bill before the private bills committee of the 
Ontario legislature indicates that the Saginaw Salt & 
Lumber Company hopes to profit in more ways than one 
by the removal of its plant from Sandwich to Thessalon. 
The company gave out a statement that its chief reason 
for the removal was the fact that it lost many logs in 
refting them to its Sandwich plant, making operations 
unprofitable. The bill mentioned gives the town of 
Thessalon authority to bonus the company with $10,500 
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White Cedar Products cotés,rune 
WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK LATH. 


Write tor Delivered Prices. 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR COMPANY, 


L. Prompt Shipments. MENOMINEE, MICH. 











Dry Stock For Prompt Shipment: 


5 Cars, 1" Ist & 2nd Basswood. 

7 “ “ No. 1 Common Basswood. 

6 ‘ te No. 2 Ld 

10 “ * Box Common “ 

8 ‘' * No. 3 Common Birch, 

4 ty Lh) No. 1 " “ 

800,000 ft. 2” Hemlock Plece Stuff. 

5 Cars, 4 ft. No. 1 Hemlock Lath, 

4-5 and 6” Basswood Siding. 
1,750.000 ft. Common White Pine Boards and Strips. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. . 











ower NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS on ) 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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| Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT - 
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When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there's 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spare no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret of our success is the close attention given 
our customers, Let’s get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Go., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 















We use the Telecode. 








Pactory Stock 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock aud complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 
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WINONA *» % MINNESOTA 
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Waite IPime 


| Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut from 
large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 


€ and Better Bevel Siding 
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Johnson lLumlber Co. 


EXPORTERS OF PINE LUMBER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distanee 


IL "Phone, Grand 355. 












































For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 








Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 

















RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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and exemption from taxes for ten years. The bill re- 
cites that the company promises to employ 150 men. 
There are two other lumber concerns in Thessalon, and 
although the statute provides that no concern shall be 
bonused when others of a similar nature are located in 
the municipality, the town council is asking the legis- 
lature to overrule this provision with a special act. 

A mortgage has been recorded in the city clerk’s 
office here by Henry George & Son, building contractors, 
running to the Union Trust Company and covering the 
planing mill on Beaubien street, with its stock and ac- 
counts as well as the residence property of both mem- 
bers of the firm. The mortgage is for $34,000. 

Speaking under the auspices of the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs, Enos A. Mills, lecturer for the 
United States Forest Service, said: 

If Michigan had begun reforestation many years ago it 
might still possess capital to the amount of $70,000,000 
which has gone to other states on account of the exhaus- 
tion of this state’s forests. This capital, which Michigan 
had in its lumbering days, would be employing thousands 
of men and the whole state would enjoy greater prosperity. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND Saginaw, Micu., March 25.—The 
Richardson Lumber Company, of Alpena, associated 
with local capital, has bought the old McEwan mill site 
premises on the bank of the river in the northerly sec- 
tion of Bay City, comprising about thirty acres, and 
will erect thereon a hardwood saw mill and maple floor- 
ing plant, this to be followed by a plant for the manu- 
facture of wood alcohol and all byproducts from wood. 
The plant will be one of the most extensive of its kind 
in the country. The M. Garland Manufacturing Com- 
pany will build the machinery for the new plant and it 
will be modern in every particular. Construction will 
begin next month. Another large lumbering firm is 
negotiating for a site to locate a similar plant at Bay 
City. The advantages of this point for manufacturing 
and handling material by water and rail are attracting 
the attention of capitalists. 

The Hargrave saw mill began sawing last week at 
Bay City, and at Alpena the mill of the Churchill Lum- 
ber Company started sawing for the season. 


LOGGING NOTES. 


BPP IIIS 


IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 

Bay Crry, Micu., March 25.—Logging in the north 
country for the winter is about wound up except with 
firms which log the year through. There was not as 
much snow in the lower peninsula as usual but the 
weather was generally favorable to operators and the 
quantity of logs secured in the aggregate is fully as 
large as the previous winter. An unusually large num- 
ber of small operators cut timber, the high price at 
which lumber is sold making it an inducement to cut 
trees. The majority of these small operators sell their 
logs to buyers at mills or put them in for millmen. 
Logs have brought a high price this season, running 
from $7 to $12 a thousand for hardwood and hemlock. 
It is estimated that approximately 11,000,000 feet of 
pine logs alone have been cut this winter between 
Saginaw river and the straits east of the Michigan 
Central territory extending north. 

The David Ward estate at Deward and Bay City will 
have a stock of about 60,000,000 feet of pine logs to be 
converted into lumber this year. 

Every little saw mill along the roads north has ob- 
tained a full stock of logs for the summer run. 








OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. ; 

Wausau, Wis., March 26.—Lamar Sexmith, who has 
been logging on the Big Eau Claire headwaters during 
the winter, suspended operations last Saturday after a 
very successful season’s work, the result being 6,000,000 
feet of timber, composed of pine and hemlock. This 
stock is to be manufactured into lumber at John Man- 
ser’s mill at Kelly during the coming sawing season. 

The Mosinee Log, Sand & Timber Company at Gard- 
ner’s mill at Flanner has put in about 4,000,000 feet 
of logs during the winter, most of which is sawed into 
lumber and in pile at Flanner. The stock is hardwood 
and hemlock. 

Colby, Andrews & Driscoll’s new mill at Spencer, in 
this county, has received a large stock of logs during 
the winter—about 250,000 feet of their own logs and 
as much more brought in by farmers. The mill will 
start up about April 1. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the snow has disap- 
peared from the clearings in this section and logging 
operations are about at an end none of the log trains 
on the Valley division of the St. Paul railway have yet 
been taken off, but are making regular trips. 

William Trantow, who has been logging at Hardwood 
ridge in the town of Marathon, in this county, during 
the winter, has put in 3,000,000 feet of mixed logs, 
which have been hauled to Rib Siding on the Chicago 
& North-Western railway and are to be railed to the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s mill in this city. 

The ice in the rivers in this locality has broken up 
and moved out and log drivers and millmen are getting 
ready for the drives and early sawing. This is the 
earliest in about thirty years that the ice has gone out 
of the Wisconsin river at this point. 

The John Weeks Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, 
Saturday sent a crew up the Big Eau Plaine river to 
start its log drives on that stream. The company will 
have three drives this spring, two on the above named 
river and one from the headwaters of Rib river in this 
county. 


y 
Al Paronto, of the Jones Lumber Company, of Apple- 





ton, left Monday afternoon for the headwaters of Rib 
river to make arrangements for the starting of the log 
drive on that stream. He met a crew of twelve men at 
Marathon City. There are about 8,000,000 feet of logs 
in the boom in Rib river which belong to three com- 
panies—the Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton; the 
John Weeks Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, and 
the Wausau Lumber Company at Rib Falls. The Jones 
Lumber Company’s logs will be boomed at Marathon 
City, where the Philip Menzner mill will cut them for 
that company. The Wausau Lumber Company’s will 
be boomed at Rib Falls, where the company’s mill is 
located, and the John Weeks Lumber Company’s logs 
will be driven to Stevens Point, where its mill is located. 
This is the first time in many years that the Rib river 
drive has extended into the Wisconsin river and the 
drive will recall the early days of Rib river’s history 
to many of the old time river log sailors. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA NOTES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., March 26.—The Virginia Lumber 
Company, of Duluth and Virginia, Minn., has awarded 
a contract to the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, 
for the construction of a saw mill at Virginia, to be 
completed in five months. It will be one of the largest 
and best saw mills in the state, having a capacity of 
400,000 feet each twenty working hours. The company 
already has a saw mill of half that capacity there, 
which will make a total of 600,000 feet capacity in 
twenty hours. The company has 200,000 feet capacity 
in twenty hours in Duluth, which will make a total of 
800,000 feet in this city and Virginia when the new 
mill is completed. There will also be a lath mill in con- 
nection with the new saw mill. The new mill will be 
provided with two bands and three horizontal resaws, 


and an engine of 1,000-horsepower will be installed. 


The estimated cost of the plant is $150,000. The saw 
mill structure will be 246 feet long and 84 feet wide 
and there will be a sorting shed 300 feet long. The 
Virginia Lumber Company is one of the enterprises of 
the Cook & O’Brien interests. 

J. G. Ketcham, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany, lately sold 10,000,000 feet of norway log run, to 
be delivered on dock at the head of the lakes by June 1, 
for shipment east. The sale involved more than $200,- 
000. He has also sold 4,000,000 feet of norway piece- 
stuff to go to Chicago, the deal involving about $80,000. 

The weather for the last few days has been unfavor- 
able to logging operations, but the lumbermen hope for 
more freezing weather at night before the breakup 
actually occurs. March has been a very fair month 
for logging operations in the northwest, but the winter 
as a whole has been unsatisfactory. Deep snow before 
the ground had a chance to freeze and then more snow 
gave the loggers a bad start and it was a condition that 
they could not fully overcome. There will be plenty of 
water for the drives, though no extraordinarily high water 
is expected, as the water from the melting snow can 
readily be absorbed by the unfrozen ground. 

The steamer Bon Ami will open navigation on the 
north shore of Lake Superior Monday, April 1. This 
boat opened navigation on the shore last season April 9. 
The ice in the Duluth-Superior harbor is disintegrating 
rapidly. The ice field at the head of the lake is broken 
up and drifting. The prospects are that general naviga- 
tion will be open here by April 5, though it will be 
later at Sault Ste. Marie, and interlake navigation can- 
not be expected before April 15. 

E. B. Foss stated Saturday that there is a heavy de- 
mand for lumber despite the high prices prevailing, 
which indicates extensive building operations planned 
for the season. He complained of the difficulty in secur- 
ing cars. His plant has not been able to obtain an 
average of one car daily, whereas to keep up with its 
orders an average of eight cars daily is required. But 
for this phase of the lumber business things would be 
satisfactory. Mr. Foss says the lumber operations in 
the woods in the Georgian bay district are practically 
finished for the winter, which has been singularly 
favorable for logging. He believes the output will ex- 
ceed that of a year ago. It is estimated that the total 
quantity of logs secured in the district will aggregate 
540,000,000 feet. Lumber has been sold which is yet to 
come from the saw to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of feet. Never before has there been a season in the 
history of lumbering when lumber has been sold so far 
ahead; in other words, lumber sold for future delivery 
which is yet in the log, as at the present time, and never 
before have the prices been so satisfactory to millmen. 

Neither have the various woodworking plants been 
before so uniformly busy in the Saginaw valley as they 
have this winter, in spite of the fact that ‘trade has been 
blocked by reason of inability to secure cars for making 
shipments. The box factories have been well stocked 
with orders all winter. The door and sash trade has 
been moderately busy and for house furnishing lumber 
products the plants have been working up to time dur- 
ing the winter, with the prospect of a busy season in 
front of them. 

W. G. Van Auken, of Bliss & Van Auken, who has 
been in poor health some months, is reported improving 
steadily. 

The plant of W. D. Young & Co., which has handled 
hardwood exclusively the past years, will manufacture 
several million feet of hemlock the current year. This 
plant runs day and night the year through and the 
refuse goes into the Dupont chemical plant, which con- 
verts trees into wood alcohol and other chemicals derived 
from the byproducts of the raw material converted into 
lumber. 

Probably the M. Garland Manufacturing Company 
never had so much business booked as at the present 
time. The company is building machinery of all kinds 
and has its full force crowded to its capacity. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—The Metropolitan Lumber 
Exchange, of Boston, will hold a meeting at the ex- 
change Wednesday evening, March 27. A reception will 
be held from 5:30 to 6:15. Dinner will be served 
promptly at the latter hour. Several matters of import- 
anee will be acted upon. 

George Van Dyke, one of the largest eastern lumber 
operators, was tendered a banquet at Young’s hotel 
Thursday evening, March 21. Several lumbermen and 
other personal friends of Mr. Van Dyke were present. 
Governor Floyd, of New Hampshire, was among these 
in attendance. 

The building contracts awarded during the last week 
amounted to $1,996,000 against $1,651,000 during the 
same week in 1906. Since the first of January the con- 
tracts have amounted to $20,405,000, as compared with 
$16,583,000 during the corresponding period of last year, 
showing a gain of about $4,000,000 so far this year. 

Frank Barnes, one of the largest lumber dealers in 
Connecticut, has added to his heavy holdings of timber 
lands by the purchase of another large tract. 

Howard Morse, of the Blacker & Shepard Lumber 
Company, Boston, has returned from a trip to Maine. 

F. B. Reynolds, president of the Boston Lumber Com- 
pany, returned last week from a very successful southern 
trip. Mr. Reynolds was absent from Boston about three 
weeks. 

Edward Walker, of James Walker & Son, Bangor, 
Me., was in Boston last week. Other visitors from 
Maine were: B. F. Smith, of Biddeford; Guy Hume, 
of the Shawmut Manufacturing Company, Shawmut, 
and George Eaton, of Calais. 

Fred Sterritt, of the Gale Lumber Company, has been 
spending a few days at his dairy farm, Yarmouth, N. 8. 
Mr. Sterritt is president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Exchange, of Boston. 

M. W. Hart, who has recently returned from a trip 
through the southern states, reports that he found dry 
poplar very scarce with prices firmly held. Mr. Hart 
spent considerable time in the woods, camping there 
for several days at a stretch. 

The Strathisla is loading at Mystic wharf with 1,100,- 
000 feet of lumber for Buenos Ayres. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., March 22.—At the annual meeting of 
the members of the Penobscot East Branch Log Driv- 
ing Company, held on Wednesday, the old board of 
officers was reélected as follows: James M. MeNulty, 
president; F. H. Strickland, clerk and treasurer; James 
M. MeNulty, Cornelius Murphy, N. M. Jones, F. W. 
Ayer, H. P. Gardner, directors. The company voted 
to drive its own logs and F. W. Ayer was chosen master 
driver. 

The report of Treasurer Strickland for the year 
ended March 5, 1907, shows receipts of $160,485 and a 
cash balance at the end of the year of $1,793. 

Payment on account of 1906 drive, $78,066; net debt, 
March 5, 1907, $6,107.40, a decrease of $159.60 from 
March 5, 1906. Collections on 1906 driving account, 
$56,583.46. 

The log cut on the East branch this winter is about 
40,000,000 feet, or 20,000,000 feet less than in 1906, 
estimated as follows: 

Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, 4,500,000 feet; Eagle 
Lake Company, 15,000,000 feet; Cornelius Murphy, Thistle 
brook, 1,000,000 feet; Finch & Gardner, Hay Brook, 1,500,- 
000 feet; Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, Trout brook, 
2,000,000 feet: B. W. Howe, 4,000,000 feet; A. Landry, 
Sebois, 500,000 feet; Howe & Gagon, Sebois, 1,000,000 feet; 
M. Darling, Sebois, 500,060 feet; H. Cunningham & Sons, 
Sebois, 1,500,000 feet; Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, 
Wissataquoik, 1,000,000 feet; Oscar Thomas, Whetstone, 
500,000 feet; George Barker & Son, 1,500,000 feet; Jordan 
Lumber Company, Grindstone, 2,500,000 feet. Total, 39,500,- 
000 feet. 

The Kelly, Spear Company, of Bath, has just re- 
ceived the contract for another barge for the Bay Shore 
Lumber Company, of Brunswick. It is to be a dupli- 
eate of the one already building, having a length of 
160 feet, beam 36 feet and a depth of 12 feet, and 
will engage wholly in bringing pulpwood from Nova 
Seotia to Bath. The company intends to eventually 
carry all its cargoes in its own craft, having had the 
tug Pejepscot built the last winter to tow these barges. 
The Kelley, Spear Company is now engaged on work on 
eight hulls. 

The J. S. Winslow Company, of Portland, has just 
placed a contract with Perey & Small, of Bath, for 
the largest wooden schooner ever constructed, and work 
will be begun May 1. The craft will be similar in 
design to the Eleanor A. Percy, built in 1900 by Perey 
& Small, who own her, but her carrying capacity will 
be greater. The Percy is of 3,401 tons and measures 
832.5 feet long, 50 feet beam and 24.8 feet deep. The 
new vessel will not be launched until winter. 

A crew of men has been working for some time at the 
saw mill of the Augusta Lumber Company, making im- 
provements and repairs and getting the mill into readi- 
ness for the coming season’s run. A new steam router 
and stop have been installed, also a new steam ‘‘nig- 
ger,’’ new live rolls and gear and a new slasher, and 
in addition to these the usual winter work at the mill 
is being done. It is expected that the saws will be 
started about the first of April, and’ the company has 
sufficient logs on hand to keep the mill going until the 
drive gets along. 

The Bowdoinham Lumber Company, of Bowdoinham, 
will begin the season’s work in April. The saw mill of 
Lawrence Bros. started March 15, and repairs will 
begin the first of the month. 


With a strong bullish tendency in the general lumber 
market which is now manifesting itself, there is a 
probability that every shingle mill in Maine will be 
running full time this summer. 

Lieut. C. F. Snow, of Treasure Point farm, St 
George, recently sent a spruce tree to be sawed at Cobb, 
Butler & Co.’s yard in Rockland, which produced 1,000 
feet of lumber. The largest board was sixteen feet 
long and thirty inches wide. 

William Connors, Bangor’s veteran log driver, has 
been elected alderman for ward 7. 

Black diphtheria is epidemic in the Oxford county 
lumber camps, and in the neighborhood of Rumford 
Falls 400 men are quarantined, while in Franklin county 
several hundred are under observation by the health 
officers. No mail is brought out from the camps, al- 
though letters are sent in to the men. The camps will 
be continued in quarantine until conditions warrant 
taking off the restrictions. The men in these camps 
come not only from Maine but states all over the east- 
ern part of the country, Canada and New Brunswick. 
Frank McKenna, who is now at the local pest house 
with the disease, will recover. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 23.—The Mexican Gulf 
Railroad Company announces that it will at once build 
a railroad from Thomasville to Quincy, a distance of 
about forty-five miles, which will pass through one of 
the finest sections of timber lands in this state. The 
line will be ultimately extended to Indian Pass, a point 
on the Apalachicola river near its mouth, thus giving 
deep water outlet. 

The Alton strike has been adjusted, the compromise 
being that the hands will work eleven hours a day, 
with two hours off on Saturday afternoon. 

Inquiries are a shade freer and the market a little 
firmer than at last report, although very quiet. 

The J. Lee Ensign Lumber Company is loading the 
steamship Jupiter with 1,250,000 feet of lumber for 
Panama, this being the second cargo. 

About 5,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped 
coastwise this week, and only one shipment foreign, the 
schooner Dorothy Belle, for Cardenas with 500,000 feet. 








SOUTHWESTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., March 26.—Coastwise tonnage shows 
a decidedly stiffening tendency on lumber ties and phos- 
phate rock, and it is reported by the larger charterers 
that the demand for vessels far exceeds the supply. 

With a raft containing about 300 logs, and probably 
measuring 150,000 of lumber, the tug Maggie reached 
Savannah yesterday from a point on the Ogeechee river. 
The raft was composed of pine and cypress logs and 
was consigned to Jarrett Bros. This was the first time 
that rafts have been brought through the Skidaway 
narrows, and Captain Judkins, who was in command of 
the tug, reports that the new route is more satisfactory, 
in that it is not nearly so dangerous to small craft and 
that the trip can be made about seven hours quicker than 
by the old route via Warsaw. Recently $35,000 was 
appropriated by the government for the improvement 
of the Skidaway narrows and this is a source of much 
satisfaction to the people of this section. 

The exports from Savannah since the last report were 
as follows: 


Steamship Frederick, Baltimore—118,927 feet. 
Steamship Celtic Princess (British), Hamburg—56,627 





feet. 
Steamship Carmeliana (Norwegian), London—1,000,000 
feet. 


Steamship New Orleans, Baltimore—452,247 feet. 

Schooner Jennie Thomas, Baltimore—484,000 feet. 

Steamship Kansas City, New York—238,962 feet. 

Steamship Augusta, Boston—157,118 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia—221,756 feet. 

Steamship Jtasca, Baltimore—198,415 feet. 

Steamship Lincairn (British), Liverpool—139,800 feet. 

Steamship Eastern Prince (British), Pernambuco—27,094 
feet. 

Steamship ELastern Prince (British), Santos—46,635 feet. 

Steamship Eastern Prince (British), Rio de Janeiro— 
25,886 feet. 

Steamship Macon, New York—217,570 feet. 

Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia—132,046 feet. 

Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston—102,542 feet. 

Steamship Chatam, FPaltimore—183,542 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, New York—358,408 feet. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 27.—A meeting of the Balti- 
more members of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation has been called for tomorrow in this city to 
consider the new rules promulgated by the railroads 
relative to storage charges. Under the rules which were 
made effective by the railroads about the first of the 
year the charge after thirty days is 1 cent a hundred 
pounds for the first ten days or fraction thereof and 
14 cent for each succeeding ten days or fraction thereof 
on local bills of lading. No charge is made on through 
bills of lading. Secretary E. M. Terry, of the associa- 
tion, has ascertained that the same charge is made at all 
the north Atlantic ports down to Norfolk, except by the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railway, which 
makes a terminal charge of 20 cents a thousand feet and 
allow free wharfage for sixty days. The wharfage and 
handling to ship’s side are 1% cents a hundred feet and 
when storage for thirty days is included 244 cents, mak- 
ing the storage charge virtually 1 cent a hundred feet. 
At New Orleans storage is free for only ten days and 
thereafter $1 a day per ear is exacted, causing the 
lumber interests there to be up in arms. It is not likely 
that any decisive action will be taken on the subject, 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenue 


North and Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 











WE OFFER YOU 


quality and prices on 


Pine Lumber 


that will interest you if you will let 
us give you estimates—Our Pine Qual- 
ity will boost your business. 


Northland Pine Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 FEET 
4” No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
WHITE PINE— 
C & B AND BETTER SIDING— 
CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. | Norway. 

3xI2 16’ No. | Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 
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Interior Finish 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 





90 HEMLOCK. “St 


OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 








Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 1 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 






























Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 





MIXED CARS OF 


HEMLOCK and WHITE PINE 


Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 








STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Mixed Cars 
Even Grades 


BUY YOUR SPRING NOW 
WANTS Prompt Shipments 


‘‘SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try our Birch and Maple—SHIPLAP, S28 and C. M., 
DROP SIDING or SHEATHING, SI or 28, graded 
like No. I, 2 and 3 Pine. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN HEMLOCK 
JOHN R. DAVIS LUMBER COMPANY, {i'Sconsin. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

tan’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


the meeting being called mainly to give members an 
opportunity to express their views and suggest a possible 
course of action. The meeting will also discuss the 
reduction of the free car service from twenty to ten 
days, and the question of the Liverpool measurement is 
also expected to come up. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, is back in town after a season spent at Palm 
Beach to recuperate fully from the paralytic stroke 
which he suffered last year. He has made a remarkable 
recovery and looks the picture of health. He was down 
town this week, but will not resume his office duties until 
next week and will spend Easter at Atlantic City. He 
was greeted by numerous friends who expressed un- 
qualified pleasure at seeing him once more ready for 
business. 

Besides the retail lumber yard of Storek & Cook, who 
went into the hands of a receiver recently, that of 
Edward Brady & Son, on Cathedral street, has been 
closed. The latter firm is engaged in the building trade 
and will continue this business, having merely discon- 
tinued handling lumber for general consumption. The 
firm will of course be in the market for stocks needed 
in its various construction projects. Mr. Grimes, who 
managed the lumber yard, has been given other duties. 

S. P. Ryland, jr., of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Company, has returned from a short trip to Cuba. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToL.epo, Onto, March 26.—The month now drawing 
to a close has shown marked activity in local lumber 
business. The season has opened with more life than 
has been experienced for some seasons, although during 
the greater part of the winter the lumber market was 
at a standstill. 

Nearly all the lumber in this market was bought last 
December when prices were low compared to what 
they are now. Muen of this stock has not been received 
and some of the dealers say they fear it never will be 
delivered. Small delayed shipments are arriving all 
the time and no doubt before it is realized all the stock 
ordered will have been laid down in the yards. 

The market is very short of some lines. White pine 
is scarce and there is very little hemlock to be had. 
The white pine supply became short last season and 
then dealers were forced to look to the south for their 
supply, but shipments from this section have been al- 
most as slow as those from the north. The blame for 
any shortage that may exist is all laid on to the rail- 
roads, and from all indications the responsibility is 
justly placed. 

One of Toledo’s best known lumbermen, a_repre- 
sentative of a large southern mill, says: 





Much has been said recently regarding the shipping facili- 
ties, but 1 do not think anything has been said on the sub- 
ject of tracing carload lots and less than carload shipments, 
especially those that are moved over more than one road. 
For the last few years it has been one of my duties to 
handle the tracing of shipments from points in the south 
to northern points. I regret to say that with the exception 
of two of the leading trunk lines it has been impossible 
to get prompt or definite information although letters, tele- 
grams and personal visits have been used freely. In such 
cases letters and telegrams are thrown into the waste bas- 
kets and the visits are forgotten within the hour. Such 
treatment is very annoying to the shipper, and when he 
goes to the railroad officials for such information as his con- 
cern demands he is met with a snubby reply, frequently, and 
if this is not the case he no sooner leaves the office than a 
letter is sent to his concern accusing him of being imperti- 
nent and expressing surprise that a concern of its standing 
should employ one who could be so ungentlemanly. 

The great trouble in tracing cars lies in the fact that the 
work for the railroad company is done by underpaid clerks 
who are not at all careful of the work intrusted to them. 
They cannot be blamed for not doing $100 worth of work 
for $35. If the work was placed in the hands of more com- 
petent men there would be much less trouble, and because 
the railroads fail to do this they are to blame. 

I believe it is true that the lines furnishing prompt in- 
formation regarding the tracing of shipments, when asked 
for by shippers, are the lines that get the greater part of 
the business. 

March this year will show a total of $350,000 in 
building permits. Up to date $300,000 in permits has 
been issued and there are enough in sight to raise the 
amount to the figures mentioned above. This volume 
of business shows a big increase over the same month 
a year ago and is a big increase over February. Dur- 
ing February $108,000 in permits passed through the 
city building inspector’s office. 

At least 75 percent of the building which has been 
passed on so far this year has been for small homes. 
These residences are being built by the laboring ele- 
ment of the city and this fact speaks well for the re- 
markable prosperity of Toledo. The sales of lumber 
this month will show an increase over the same period 
last year. 

The average increase in the cost of all building ma- 
terials is about 3314 percent. 

The C. H. Schroeder Lumber Company, which has 
been in business here for the last thirty years, is 
branching out into a new line of trade. Several years 
ago this well known concern was one of the greatest 
factors in the local trade, but for some reason it dropped 
the local lumber end of its business and went almost 
exclusively into the foreign trade. Its entire factory 
output, almost, was sold to foreign markets. The 
Schroeder company has not been active in the local 
lumber business for a long time but it is now going to 
take hold again of this market and in the future will 
do a large local lumber business. This will not inter- 
fere with the manufacturing end but is rather taken as 
a sign that this branch of the business will be enlarged 
as well, 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Maren 26.—Heavy and continued 
rains through this section have not only hindered many 
building operations, but have also caused some little 
apprehension in the minds of local dealers whose yards 
are located in the flats along the Cuyahoga river. The 
river rose steadily during the early part of the week 
and a very swift current ran. However, 4 favorable 
wind kept the entrance to the river clear from ice and 
no damage from flood was reported. 

In marine circles all are getting busy in preparation 
for an early start. The rate for carrying coal up this 
spring is so good that many vessels are preparing to 
load and make short trips until the ice leaves some of 
the upper lake ports. 

F. H. Riebenach, lumber dealer of Alpena, Mich., who 
usually opens navigation at this port, was a visitor here 
this week. He would not divulge his plans for getting 
the first cargo of lumber in, nor when it might be 
expected. 

W. H. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., has been con- 
fined to his home over a week on account of illness, but 
is now reported as convalescent. 

A. B. Lambert, treasurer of the Robert H. Jenks Lum- 
ber Company, is in Omaha visiting his daughter, who 
recently presented him with a grandchild. 

The offices of the Cleveland Building Trades Credit 
Association have been moved from the Williamson 
building to the clubhouse of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers on Seranton road. J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the association, is also secretary of the 
Northern Ohio Lumber Company and the Mud Lake 
Lumber Company, and the offices of these companies 
will also be tocated there. 

J. H. Leith, of Wilmoth & Leith, of Meyersdale, Pa., 
visited Cleveland lumbermen this week on his return 
from a trip to Mt. Clemens, 

The Advance Lumber Company reported that the car 
situation seems to be easing up a little where it is 
operating in West Virginia and Louisiana, and it expects 
to make some progress in catching up with its business. 

J. J. Harwood, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, spent this week in Detroit. 

C. A. Krauss, jr., president of the Lake Shore Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company, accompanied by Mrs. Krauss, 
left this week for an extended trip through the south 
and west, including Texas and California. Mr. Krauss 
will combine business with pleasure and will look for 
lumber bargains while traveling. 

Mr. Buell, of Buell & Klotz, lumber dealers of Mal- 
vern, Ohio, was a recent visitor at the Lumbermen’s 
Club. 

B. Loveless, of the Warren Manufacturing Company, 
lumber dealers of Warren, Ohio, was in Cleveland this 
week, 





THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 26.—Dealers say that the 
spring season is at least a month earlier than usual, 
and for a number of weeks the demand at most of the 
country points in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma has 
been quite active. The farmers are taking advantage 
of the good weather to get rid of as much of their 
spring building as possible before going at their field 
work. There has been little rain during the month 
and the roads are in fine shape for hauling. At the 
same time the dealers would like it better if there 
had been more rain, as it is getting very dry in many 
sections and wheat is likely to suffer. Corn is being 
planted in Kansas and Oklahoma and the farmers are 
getting a much earlier start on their crops than they 
did last year. 

Retailers, as a rule, are in poorer shape to take care 
of an active spring demand than ever before in their 
history. Shipments have been so slow that even where 





‘ they placed orders for spring very early their stocks are 


not large, and at numerous points the yards are in bad 
shape as to assortment. Naturally the shingle famine 
is causing all kinds of annoyance and some loss, as a 
number of the dealers are out of shingles and many 
who still have some on hand are likely to be out be- 
fore the situation can be relieved. Lumber shipments 
from the south are still very slow and new stock is 
not coming in fast enough to replenish stocks where the 
demand is brisk. Dealers say it has never been so dif- 
ficult to place orders for mixed lots of stock as the mills 
are all far behind on their orders and it is next to 
impossible to place any business with a promise of 
prompt shipment. 

Wholesale conditions are the same as reported last 
week. In the south, except in the hardwood mill coun- 
try, cars have been more plentiful this month than 
last, but the supply is nowhere near normal, and the 
yellow pine mills are not getting more than 50 to 70 
percent of their car requirements. The cypress people 
are getting a better percentage, but shipments of this 
wood are slow as the mills are badly oversold and 
stocks are broken, especially on common. It is out of 
the question to place orders for Washington and Ore- 
gon stock for shipment in time for the spring trade. 
Prices all along the line show the greatest firmness and 
the wholesalers here look for this condition to prevail 
through the entire spring. 

R. A. Long will leave the first of next month for 
a two weeks’ trip to Michigan. 

R. A. Norton, of the Norton Lumber Company, is 
south on a trip to the mills in which his company is 
interested and will return about April 10. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—The car shortage shows 
some improvement in general but it is almost as bad 
is it has been for months in the majority of districts. 

Atkinson, local manager for William Buchanan, 
eturned from a trip to the mills and also to outside 
nills a day or two ago. He reports that on some roads 
1e Can see an improvement in the car situation, but on 
‘thers he noticed little difference from what it has 
een for many months. Business is fair. On the busi- 
iess obtained there is no trouble in getting good prices, 
rovided prompt shipment can be given. Although 
early all the traveling salesmen have been taken off 
he road temporarily, more orders are coming in than 
an be handled and some have to be turned down. 

C. R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 

ompany, finds conditions such that he is smiling and 
lappy. 

T. H.°Garrett, president of the T. H. Garrett Lumber 
ompany, says business is all right. People want to 
uuy lumber and are sending in their orders. Only about 
§0 percent of it can be shipped, however. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, reports that the company 
iow has many orders on its books that it cannot ship 
vecause it cannot get the ears, and the prospects are 
ery uncertain for any in the future. President W. T. 
erguson and Mrs. Ferguson have returned from a 
four weeks’ sojourn at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company _ recently 
placed an order for seven boilers of 150-horsepower 
each for its Gurdon (Ark.) mill. 

A. W. Morehead, of the A. W. Morehead Lumber 
Company, Friendship, Ark., sends the information that 
his mill was totally destroyed by fire March 20. 

H. H. Foster, president of the Wisconsin-Arkansas 
Lumber Company, was in St. Louis last Thursday. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, says shipments average only 25 percent more 
this month than for any month in the last six months. 

R. W. Johnson, the Cincinnati manager of the Fer- 
guson-MeDaris Lumber Company, is visiting the home 
office here. tt. A. Goodrich, of the Ferguson-McDaris 
company, and wife have returned from a four months’ 
visit in Pasadena, Cal. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., March 23.—The majority of the 
mills have called in their traveling men and are trying 
to eatch up on back orders—anticipating another 4e- 
cided advance in the market. The last two weeks 
have witnessed an appreciable improvement in the car 
situation, but the shingle people still complain. The 
roads claim the equipment they are furnishing today 
is mostly foreign and can only be loaded north, but the 
shingle mills want cars for Texas principally. March 
shipments will be good but by no means up to the 
capacity of the mills. The shipments, so far as cars 
leaving mill are concerned, are good, but the move- 
ment of them is bad. The Southern Pacific has issued 
an embargo on all material moving to Mexico—stating 
that it is blocked. The Santa Fe has nearly twice 
the number of cars loaded that it is able to handle. 

Prices apparently are governed by what a millman is 
in the humor to ask. Ability to ship is considered a 
big factor and naturally brings a good premium. A 
number of orders have been received at an advance 
over the price current March 4. Dimension continues 
the strong ecard, with flooring a good second. 

A delegation of Houston lumbermen will be in Austin 
on March 26 to fight the proposed tax of 2 percent 
on all gross receipts of corporations of $100,000 capital 
stock. This is a wild idea emanating from a now 
famous legislature believing, as they do, that all people 
of more or less means are in a ‘‘trust.’’ Should such a 
fax pass it will most assuredly fall upon the consumers, 
the very ones the solons say they are trying most to 
help. 

As an example of the seriousness of the car shortage 
and the advantage of this city in having a ship chan- 
nel it is stated that the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company 
will unload here 3,000.C00 shingles in the early part of 
the coming week. The present activity in the retail 
market will easily demand the entire shipment. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE SOUTH. 


The Louisiana Railroad Commission, in a set of car 
service rules promulgated last week and effective March 
25, incorporated therein the following order providing 
fcr reciprocal demurrage to a limited extent: 


RULE NO. 8—RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 

When a railrcad company fails to place a car or cars at 
the place designated by consignee for unloading, within forty- 
eight hours, computed from 7 a. m. of the day following the 
payment charges, the said railroad company shall pay to 
the consignee $1 per day demurrage for each day's delay. 

The order apears to have been issued to offset in a 
measure the demurrage charges imposed by the rail- 
road companies as a penalty for delay in unloading cars 
after delivery. Railroad officials assert that an attempt 
to enforce it will be fought through the car service 
association, and they contend that the rule is manifestly 
faulty. If it will work out in practical operation, 
its scope is greatly limited, but it appears to be at least 
a step in the direction of reciprocal demurrage and 
serves to show the interest in the proposition that has 
been awakened in the south by the movement for 
national reciprocal demurrage. 


THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, LaA., March 26.—The car shortage is 
still very much in evidence, but there has been per- 
haps a little more improvement during the last seven 
days than for any other period of time since the be- 
ginning of the year. Yellow piners in the Missis- 
sippi territory, if the general situation can be gaged 
by a few individual reports, are getting about 60 
percent of their requisitions honored, while in Louisiany 
the service over the Illinois Central has shown marked 
improvement. Along the Texas & Pacific and Southern 
-acifie little change is noted and the situation still calls 
for unconventional language to express or even to 
discuss. 

Demand for yellow pine is rated very strong. On the 
right side of the list a number of items are bringing 
premiums ranging from $1 to $2 over the latest list, 
while the left side is grading up closer. to list in the 
average quotations than has been the case for some 
months. Deliveries are still questions of considerable 
uncertainty and it is probable that the premiums on 
some items of the yellow pine would be much higher 
could prompt deliveries be guaranteed. The demand 
is brisk, not only for interior consumption but is 
improving on the export side. 

Cypress sales are still heavy and mill stocks are 
pretty well broken. Cypress shingles are practically 
off the market, owing to lack of stock. A few straight 
orders for cypress lath during the last week have been 
accepted, but the ‘‘straight car’’ stock is dwindling 
rapidly and a number of the mills are shipping only in 
mixed car lots still. 

Cypress manufacturers who have been cutting tupelo 
are greatly encouraged by the rapidly growing demand 
for that wood. Tupelo mill stocks have practically 
melted away under the heavy selling and an order 
for 3,000,000 feet was recently turned down for lack 
of stock to fill. The wood is bringing premiums of $1, 
$1.50 and $2 on a number of items in the list. 

John A. Rupp, of Saginaw, Mich., last week sold to A. 
Louis Lehmann and associates, of Mississippi, spme- 
thing over 13,000 acres of longleaf pine lands in 
Rapides parish, the consideration being $550,000. 

Dart & Kernan, the attorneys for Alfred H. Cle- 
ment, the local exporter and shipping agent who has 
been waging a vigorous warfare upon the railroads 
for their alleged mistreatment of the export business at 
this port, have decided definitely to file complaint be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. A _ brief 
upon the subject of the discriminations and abuses which 
it is claimed have been practiced here and are in the 
jurisdiction of the commission has been prepared and 
will be submitted with the complaint. Meanwhile other 
exporters have been seeking to effect a peaceable com- 
promise with the railroad interests whereby the abuses 
can be remedied without resort to the courts if possible. 
A meeting to consider this matter will be held at the 
board of trade rooms today, at which the subject will be 
gone into thoroughly and exhaustively. The lumber in- 
terests will be represented by officers of the New Or- 
leans Lumber Exporters’ Association, 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Momus, Havana—4,215 bundles box material, 


3,352 bundles crate- material. 

Steamship Esparta, Bocas del Toro—72.201 feet lumber. 

Steamship Ben Nevis, Rotterdam—45,489 pieces pine lum 
ber, 34,172 oak staves, 5.396 pieces oak lumber, 1,948 pieces 
and bundles cottonwood lumber, 200 cases cedar pencil slats, 
454 cases and bundles handles, 102 holly logs, 60 poplar 
logs, 237 ash logs, 160 cedar logs, 119 hickory logs. 

Steamship Manchester Engineer, Manchester—1,422 ash 
handles, 10,000 pieces ocak lumber, 26,000 pieces walnut 
lumber, 107 ash logs. 

Steamship Bluefields, Greytown and sluefields—2,643 
pieces lumber. 

Steamship Anselm, Felize, Ports Barrics and Cortez 
2,818 pieces pine lumber, 381 bundles pine lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—250,.000 feet lumber 

Steamship Custodian, Liverpool—s&,102 pieces oak lumber, 
467 bundles oak lumber, 5,051 pieces ash lumber, 1,089 
pieces walnut lumber, 1,016 bundles, 10 boxes handles, 64 
hickory logs. 

Steamship Bitschin, Hamburg—52 walnut logs, 5 oak logs, 
152 persimmon logs, 4.200 pieces walnut lumber. 8.708 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,828 pieces pine lumber, 1.859 pieces oak 
lumber, 17,800 small oak staves, 2.815 tank staves, 2,063 
claret staves. 982 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship J/menau, Hamburg—1,030 persimmon logs. 

Steamship Karen, Port Limon—4,518 cross ties. 

Steamship Preston, Colon—1,263 pieces timber, 2,817 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 388 staves. 

tark Bellas, Oporto and Lishon—114,892 staves. 

Steamship El Alba, New York—435,000 feet lumber, 500 
bundles headings, 992 bundles box material. 

Steamship J/ Piemonte, Genoa—36,242 small oak staves, 
5,359 pipe staves, 10,804 tank staves, 19,575 Genoa staves, 
406 pieces gum lumber, 13 gum logs. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—2 250 
bundles staves, 250 bundles headings, 824 pieces cypress 
lumber, 5 cypress logs. 

Steamship Dictator, Ceiba and El Porvenir—2,153 pieces 
lumber. 

Receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) totaled 
1,176,000 feet lumber, 66,000 staves, 40,000 lath. 














MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MoBILE, ALA., March 23.—Transactions in sawn tim- 
ber during the last week have been few and far between 
and shippers are reluctant to buy, while few holders of 
good average stock care to accept less than they believe 
it is worth, or less than former prices. Stocks at the 
various Gulf ports are moderate, and those of good tim- 
ber are below the average. There has been a material 
advance in freights without a corresponding advance in 
the price of sawn timber obtainable at the ports of 
destination, which still further narrows the small margin 
on which the shipper does business, and while inquiries 
are fairly numerous, it is reported that many of them 
are of difficult specifications, and prices offered prevent 








There is Satisfaction in 
Handling Our Yellow Fir 


Eee it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 

P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 

that grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD. poce, _ BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIA set 
We have a daily capacity of eae fect. which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en 
ables us to render —— and satisfactory service. 

Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO —Phone Harrison 2448. 











It’s Not What We Say 


but what we do that makes it profitable 
to deal with us. Convince yourself of 
this by sending us an order for 


Yard Stock =« Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


We make a specialty of above—that explains 
why we are so different from others. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


Haat) Daylight Block, Bellingham, Wash. 


Mills at CENTRAL, WASH. 








Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 


542 Lumber Exchange, 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 




















When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgotten. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 
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Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1%4x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


—c——_ eee tM 















PORTLAND, OREGON, “=Siaqgl 














OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 








G. W. Gates & Co. 


Quran bane Re. PORTLAND, ORE. 








LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPACH, Secretary. 


BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OREGON PINE LUMBE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Office, 227 Davis St. PORTLAND, OREGON. 


TIES AND 
TIMBERS. 











Capacity of Direct Mill Connections 500,000 ft. in 10 hours 


WHOLESALERS OF 


PION ILUMIBIEIR 


827 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


F. C. GRAHAM LUMBER CO, 
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@ «ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT. C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. ( 
Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
By Car or Cargo. 
738 chaaher of Gate Bldg., 
TELECODE PORTLAND, OREGON. 


~~ 








L. C. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec, 
J. 8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 


AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers, 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON. 




















the closing of many such transactions. The market tor 
kiln dried saps is still weak, though occasional sales of 
special stock are reported at improved prices. 

Demand for prime lumber continues very active and 
prices are firm. Many inquiries are passed up for want 
of stock. Some shippers are looking for a $40 price for 
11-inch and up, but it appears more probable that a 
limit has now been reached, while exporters must figure 
closely to come out even on the prices now paid to the 
manufacturers, $35 to $36.50 being paid in many cases 
for stock cut to buyers’ specifications. 

The outward movement to Cuba continues large and 
there were seven shipments from this port during the 
last week to Cuban ports, aggregating 2,486,082 super- 
ficial feet. Many schooners are loading for Cuban and 
West Indian ports, and business in this direction is 
active, although prices are still low and an increase of 
freight rates is detrimental to the trade just now. 
Stocks in the River Plate country are reported to_be still 
heavy, and no reasonable improvement can be ex- 
pected until there is an absorption of this accumulation. 
Latest advices ‘are of improved conditions of trade with 
recent strikes terminated and an expectation of good 
business for months. 

The loading of the British steamship Peerless, 2,011 
tons, at the dock of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany was successfully accomplished. It was loaded to 
sixteen feet and went out of Pascagoula river last Sun- 
day, March 17, with perfect ease and safety to Horn 
island anchorage, where the remainder of the cargo of 
sawn timber is being stowed. It will carry 2,400,000 
superficial feet of sawn. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, of Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., has shipped an average of six cars of lumber daily 
the last week. The Southern Lath & Shingle Company, 
of the same place, also has shipped several cars of lath 
and shingles. 
Exports from Mobile. 

The following are the exports from the port of Mo- 
bile for the week ended March 22: 

Havana—Honduras schooner Julia R. May, 45,021 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $948; German steamship Bylgia, 379,580 
superficial feet rough lumber, $7,147; British schooner Edna 
V. Pickets, 400,648 superficial feet lumber, $7,763.97; Brit- 
ish schooner Earl of Aberdeen, 372,861 superficial feet lum- 
ber, $6,618.28. 

Cardenas—German steamship Bylgia, 96,142 superficial 
feet lumber, $1,609. 

Ruatan— Honduras schooner Maggie C. Williams, 52,081 
superficial feet lumber, $1,445. 

Cadiz, Spain—Portuguese bark Soames da Costa, 101,715 
staves, $13,000. 

Vera Cruz—Cuban steamship Vueltabojo, 295,293 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $6,182. 

Santiago—American schooner Maggie S. Hart, 496,453 
superficial feet lumber, $12,287. 

Manchester—British steamship Westlands, 2,466,480 su- 
perficial feet sawn timber, $57,859. 

Barry Dock—British steamship Asiatic, 844,812 super- 
ficial feet sawn timber, $19,300; 267,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $5,340. 

Greenock—864,000 superficial feet sawn timber, $16,000; 
71,000 superficial feet lumber, $1,800; 3,047 cubic feet 
hewn poplar, $792. 

Santiago—Norwegian steamship Trefalgar, 472,922 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $10,920. 

bee gp og aT steamship Trefalgar, 48,922 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $1,1 

Cienfuegos—German ol Trefalgar, 173,933 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $3,521. 


Exports from Pascagoula, Miss. 


The following are the exports from the port of Pas- 
eagoula, Miss., for the week ended March 22: 

Havana—HEritish schooner Delta, 247,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $4,815; British schooner #2. M. Roberts, 281,000 
superficial feet lumber, $5,766; American schooner Edward 
Stewart, 318,000 superficial feet lumber, $6,527; American 
schooner Otis, 229,000 superficial feet lumber, $4,582. 

Kingston, Jamaica—American schooner Freddie Hencken, 
411,000 superficial feet lumber, $10,266. 

San Domingo—British schooner Invictus, 357,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $8,115. 

Cardenas—British schooner Maurice, 244,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $3,267. 

Carnavon, Wales—Russian bark Uku, 373,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $9,382. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MonTGOMERY, ALA., March 25.—While there is no 
advance in prices to speak of there is a general steadi- 
ness about the market that indicates a retention of 
prices at profitable figures for some months at least. 
Unlike a year ago there is no spurt in any one class 
to keep things stirred up. About this time twelve 
months ago there was a heavy demand for car timbers, 
including siding and decking, with somewhat of a cry 
for timbers generally. The price jumped up so that 
many of the mills already running cut out other things 
for this and sent it up and not a few men started 
other mills, largely increasing the output and flooding 
the market in some sections. The inevitable result was 
a letup both in demand and price. 

This year, however, there has been no such run. All 
grades making good records but none are outrunning 
others to great extent. The market, therefore, is in 
better shape to watch and size up than has been the 
ease for some time. The low grades are looking up 
while rift lines are showing marked strength in every 
way. It would seem that prices justify the old mills 
staying in the running but do not hold out special 
inducement to new men to plunge into it. The mills 
have also pretty well run down stocks and are nearer 
even with the cut and the sales than for some time. 
Some weeks ago even the yards were stacked up but 
now they have been so greatly reduced that it is often 
much trouble to figure any great length of time ahead. 
However, this is easier than at times in the recent 
past for mills can now get all the labor they need and 
as a usual thing pretty much as many cars as are 
needed to move the traffic. 

Alabama lumbermen are interested in the reports 
that come over the line from Mississippi that the rail- 
roads are going to put up the rates to points north of 


the Ohio river. One report has it that only the assent 
of the Hill lines is yet to be secured to have the new 
schedules adopted. Investigation in the offices of the 
Alabama roads fail to elicit any information at all 
and the lumbermen and millmen say they have heard 
nothing of it. Several Alabama manufacturers are 
now in the courts suing for return of the excess 2 
cents put on yellow pine to the north five years ago, 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission later de- 
clared was unjustified and annulled. The supposed idea 
upon which a new rate is to be based is that of in 
ereased business. Along this line a well posted Missis- 
sippi man, who has been quoted in this part’ of the 
country, says: 

The yellow pine mills in Mississippi will cut 1,500,000,000 
feet of timber this year, and they are finding market for 
the output. Many mills are booking orders months ahead 
and not a few of them have put on night shifts to keep up 
with the prosperity that has come to the mills of the state. 
One day last week the Newman plant at Hattiesburg cut 
400,000 feet of lumber in twenty-two hours with two big 
band saws. The only drawback is a slight difficulty to keep 
labor and somewhat of trouble to secure all the cars that 
are needed. Unlike Alabama, Mississippi has not so much 
labor and not so well supplied by the railroads with cars. 
This holds back the output, which would run very heavy if 
the best of conditions always prevailed. 

A new railroad that will develop much rich Alabama 
timber land will be the Alabama Northwestern, from 
Gadsden to Sheffield, now being worked out. Another 
important line is that of the Alabama & Gulf, from 
Anniston to the coast. The old roadbed of the Opelika 
& Lafayette is to be used and the line will take in 
Opelika, it is understood. This will get into a lot of 
new and undeveloped territory for the lumbermen. 

It having been said that timber is becoming very 
scarce in the south W. M. Legg, of Bainbridge, Ga., 
takes up the question and says: 

In Georgia there are thousands of acres of uncut timber 
tracts. Along the lines of the railroads, it is true, the trees 
have been cut back for miles, and this has given the impres- 
sion that all the timber has been cut, but on a recent tour 
of the state, during which I traveled more than 150 miles 
on horseback, I found there were vast forests awaiting the 
ax. I dare say the area contiguous to each line of railroad 
in Georgia averages fifty miles and probably not more than 
five miles of forest on each side has been denuded of trees. 
There is plenty of yellow pine in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., March 26.—Word was received in At- 
lanta Monday that the strike of the longshoremen at 
Brunswick had been settled and that the men had gone 
back to work on a scale of wages similar to those which 
prevail at Savannah. It is expected that shipments will 
resume normal conditions within the next ten days or 
two weeks, but that it will be six months before the 
city recovers from the strike. The strike has been very 
serious to those lumbermen who ship their product 
through the Brunswick port and it is said that over 500 
carloads of lumber are now tied up on the sidetracks 
at Brunswick. The release of these cars will greatly 
relieve the present car shortage situation. 

J. W. Oglesby, of the Oglesby Lumber Company, 
Quitman, spent several days in this city last week. Mr. 
Oglesby was chairman of the committee on small rail- 
roads at the convention held in this city last week. 

The new mill of the Sumner-Pounds Lumber Com- 
pany, located at Zuber, Fla., began operations last week. 
This mill has a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. John W. 
Zuber, of this city, is one of the prominent stockholders 
in the Summer-Founds concern. 

The Aripeka Saw Mill Company, of Fivay, Fla., last 
week begun the erection of their large double band saw 
mill. The Aripeka company is owned by several promi- 
nent Atlantans, principal among whom are Martin F. 
Amorous, Preston Arkwright and Harry M. Atkinson. 
All of these gentlemen are capitalists and are inter- 
ested in many large enterprises. 

Dressed stock is in splendid demand and at increased 
prices. This condition has been brought about by a 
more plentiful supply of box cars. The improvement in 
the box car situation has resulted from the large ship- 
ments of fertilizer into the state. Car sills and heavy 
timbers continue to be sold ahead for at least ninety 
days. Lath and shingles are in fair demand. The 
weather has been excellent for saw milling and the 
lumbermen have taken advantage of it. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 25.—The condition oi 
prices has improved greatly during the last few months 
and they have now reached a stage practically as good 
as they have ever been. A recent comparison with a 
price list of January 1, 1906, the date upon which 
prices reached their zenith, developed the fact that 
the condition of the market now is as good as it was 
at that date. The spring trade has had a most beneficial 
effect upon prices and all indications tend toward fur- 
ther improvement. 

The car situation has unquestionably improved during 
the last few weeks and will probably grow steadily 
better. Cars for export are easier to secure than those 
to be used for shipments to the interior and as a 
consequence the volume of business going into export 
channels has been considerably augmented. 

The Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumberton, has 
bought a large number of flat cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company and the mills in the vicinity 
of Lumberton are somewhat helped by this act. Other 
concerns have made similar purchases and the effect is 
apparent. A new planing mill is being erected at 
Lumberton by the Camp & Hinton Company. It is 
reported by outside parties that this new plane will be 
largely used in custom work. 

The town of Sumrall, a prominent lumber station on 
the Mississippi Central railroad, was recently partially 
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destroyed by fire. The plant of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, which is located at that point, was 
uninjured. 

An appropriation of $150,000 recently was made by 
the government for improving the harbor of Pas- 
eagoula. This harbor is one of the first natural har- 
bors on the Gulf coast and this appropriation, though 
small, combined with another of $200,000 for a dredge, 
will result in much good to that little city, which is 
one of the most important export points on the Gulf 
and which is at the present time extremely active. 

The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, of Chicago, 
has recently opened a southern purchasing office in this 
city, with J. H. Johnston in charge. Mr. Johnston is 
well known among the Mississippi millmen, having been 
connected with a number of concerns in this state. His 
offices are in the First National Bank building. 

There is a possibility that the Mississippi Central 
railroad may now build a line into Mobile, Ala. The 
officers of that line were recently in Mobile and at that 
time held a consultation with the Mobile Commercial 
Club, in order to ascertain the inducements which could 
be offered their road if they would build to Mobile. 
The Mississippi Central is now running from this 
point to Brookhaven, Miss., and is building lines from 
the latter point to Natchez and from here to Pas- 
eagoula. 

Some time ago there was organized in Jackson a state 
immigration league, whose object is to induce immi- 
grants to come to Mississippi, where the labor situa- 
tion has for a long time been most deplorable. The 
negro is the principal hand employed and is most un- 
satisfactory, being irregular and indolent. The Ital- 
ians who have come to this state and gone to work at 
the saw mills have been giving good service. It is prob- 
able that the immigration league will begin active work 
in the near future, and the labor trouble demands imme- 
diate action of such an organization. 

Nicholson, Miss., a station on the New Orleans & 
North Eastern railroad, has been incorporated, together 
with another town named Egertsville, under the name 
of Ozone City. 

Ewing A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has opened offices in the Hart- 
field building in this city. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 26.—Although there has 
been no material change in conditions in the pitch pine 
lumber and timber market during the week the mar- 
ket shows signs of reviving, to some extent, and some 
of the exporters believe the outlook is far more favor- 
able than that of ten days ago, when there was prac- 
tically no demand and with the market about as weak 
and unsteady as it has been at any time during the last 
year. 

Local stocks are below what they were last year at 
the same date, while mills in the Pensacola district 
are not overstocked. The Ferry Pass stock is being 
drawn upon to a great extent by exporters, who are 
shipping upon cargoes sold some time ago, and owing 
to the uncertainty of the market exporters have not 
replenished to any material extent. As a consequence 
the stock at that point will be very small unless they 
go into the market at an early date, which seems prob- 
able from the outlook. 

Exporters and manufacturers are still being harassed 
by the car shortage, although the railroads are ap- 
parently making the best effort possible to fill the 
demand. : 

The market in the Pensacola district at present is 
26% and 27 cents for timber of 30-foot average and 
over, while 28-foot averages of 27 and 28 feet bring 
corresponding prices. There is scarcely any demand 
for shorter averages, and the market rules at 23 and 
231% cents. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GULFPORT, Miss., March 23.—Exports are moving in 
lively fashion from this port despite the ups and downs 
of the lumber manufacturers in the way of car shortage 
and litigation seeking to dispossess them of their tim- 
ber lands. The exports in detail from this district for 
the last week have been: 


Schooner Philip M. Brooks, Havana, 251,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,394; by R. N. Leonard. 

Schooner Freddie Hencken, Kingston, Jamaica, 225,000 
feet lumber, valued $5,645; 178,000 feet joists and scant- 
ling, valued $4,442; 7,000 feet sawn timber, valued $179; 
by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Delta, Havana, 132,000 feet lumber, valued 
$2,576 ; 115,000 feet joists and scantling, valued $2,239; by 
the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Loraine, Fecamp, France, 99,000 feet lumber, 
valued $2,967; 2,328,000 feet sawn timber, valued $44,619; 
4,199 cubic feet hewn timber, valued $966; by the Standard 
—— Lumber Company. 

Schooner Otis, Havana, 111,000 feet lumber, valued 
$2,222; 118,000 * feet joists and scantling, valued $2,359; 
by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner EZ. M. Roberts, Havana, 140,000 feet lumber, 
valued $2,864; 133,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$2,732; 8,000 feet sawn timber, valued $170; by the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Invictus, San Domingo, 357,000 feet lumber, 
valued $8,115; by Manuel Rodriguez. 

Schooner Harry K. Fooks, Havana, 257,000 feet lumber, 


‘valued, $3,596; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 


Steamship Indianapolis, Lisbon, Portugal, 27,000 feet 
lumber, valued $580; 602,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$12,920; also Huelva, Spain, 181,000 feet lumber, valued 
$5,430; 642,000 feet sawn timber, valued $19,570; by the 
Thayer Export Lumber Company. 

Schooner Edward Stewart, Havana, 205,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,191; 91,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$1,855 ; 23,000 feet sawn timber, valued $481; by the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner St. Maurice, Cardenas, Cuba, 244,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $3,267; by J. Bounds. 

Bark Fredsael, Rosario,. Argentina, 218,000 feet lumber, 


valued $3,812; 418,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$7,317 ; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Bark Morna, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 580, 000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $12,171; 463,000 feet joists and scantling, val- 
ued $9,739; by the H. Weston Lumber Company 

Bark Calcium, Sierra Leone, Africa, 594,000 feet lumber, 
valued $15,598; by the James & Abbott Company. 

Schooner W. W. Pickels, Kingston, 561,000 feet lumber, 
valued $16,000; by the Thayer Export Lumber Company. 

Barkentine Uku, Camaron, England, 49,000 feet lumber, 
valued $1,702 258, 000 feet sawn timber, valued $6,027; 
5,509 cubic feet hewn timber, valued $1,653; by Hunter, 
Benn & Co. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamers Drot, Nannie C. Bohlin, Burbo Bank, Euphemia, 
orn, Uninak, Everingham, Harvest Queen, Canana, 


Barks Duecuginni, Francisco R., Trinita, Early Derby, 
Aldo, Chorie, Rosa, Precursor, Stant, Australia, Monrovia, 

Schooners Robert McF arland, Annie Aarker, Maud H. Dud- 
ley, Blomingdon, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AN ALREADY GREAT CON- 
CERN. 


Great improvements have recently been made in the 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Company’s well known and 
remarkable cypress producing plant at Garyville, La. 
The boiler house has been extended thirty feet, many 
minor changes made in it, some special machines put 
in the lath department for making bucket and tub 
staves and the three lumber stacks of the boiler house 
torn down and replaced by one stack twelve feet in 
diameter and one hundred and twenty feet high. This 
pertains exclusively to the saw mill. In this saw mill 
boiler house there has been installed a new Allis- 
Chalmers 34x48 engine and the power has been increased 
by the installation of two new Wicks Bros. boilers of 
500-horsepower, which increases the boiler house at the 
saw mill to 1,750-horsepower. 

The 300-horsepower Allis-Chalmers engine has been 
moved up from the planing mill and put on the dynamo 
and the 26x34 650-horsepower engine in the saw mill 
has been put in the planing mill. There has also been 
installed a 150-horsepower watertube boiler in the plan- 
ing mill. 

This mill at Garyville is now running night and day 
and employs 1,300 people in its operations. There is on 
hand at Garyville 50,000,000 feet of cypress lumber, 
which is probably the largest single stock of lumber at 
one lumber producing lumber plant in the world. 

This lumber at Garyville is piled in absolutely separate 
lengths, which enables the ends of the boards to be 
uniformly protected from the weather to avoid checking. 

The dressed lumber shed at Garyville is now 760 feet 
long and holds about 7,000,000 feet of lumber and con- 
tains 762 bins, each containing a different kind of lum- 
ber either in grade or dimension. 

This plant of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company has 
been running about three years and has a national repu- 
tation for the character of its manufacture and its up to 
date methods. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 26.—Market conditions 
throughout the week have generally been dull and 
dispirited. The volume of business is reported less than 
was to have been expected for this period of the year. 
Prices also are reported to show a tendency to fluctuate and 
the impression is that there will soon be a general easing 
up in which the retail dealer will profit largely. Hard- 
woods hold their own, however. 

W. M. McCormick, 218 Girard building, 
south last week on a business trip. 

Visitors to this city’s trade last week included: C. 
Boice, of the Boice Lumber Company, who inspected the 
home offices; Max Pease, of Galloway, Pease & Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Charles J. Holmes, Elkins, W. Va.; 
O. O. Agler, of Upham & Agler, Chicago, and George D. 
Burgess, Reese & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

Richard Torpin & Co., which firm Richard Lilley 
fourth and Callowhill streets, are moving from the pres- 
ent yards at Seventeenth and Callowhill streets to larger 
and better yards at Fifth and Clearfield streets. 

John J. Rumbarger and St. George Bond, of the Rum- 
barger Lumber Company, visited the New York offices 
of the concern last week and called at the same time 
upon the New York trade. 

Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky., former president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and now 
a member of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation; Frank F. Fish, of the same essociation, of Chi- 
cago, and F. P. Southgate, inspector general of the 
National association, were in town last week. They ar- 
rived here from New York city and devoted their time 
to inspecting the lumber received here. While in this 
city the inspectors and officials of the association were 
the guests for one day of John J. Rumbarger, of the 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, who took them for a ride 
through the park, along the Schuylkill river drive, into 
the Wissahiskon ravine and homeward through German- 
town. 

Plans are progressing for the annual meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in Atlantie City 
in May. The committee in this city arranging for the 
event proposes to have better accommodations made for 
the comfort and entertainment of the visitors than ever 
before. 

Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, was a visitor to this city 
last week and combined business and pleasure. Mr. 
Doster visited the old Doster homestead in Ridley Park, 
where his mother resides. 

The death last week of Dennis Simons Biggs, a lum- 
berman of Williamston, N. C., who succumbed to an at- 
tack of hiccoughs while on a business trip to Washing- 
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A. W. MILLER, a. C. i. MOORE, VICE PRES. 
. VIDOR, Sec’y. & TREAS. 


Miller & Vidor Lumber Co., 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Owning and operating 5 complete modern plants, hav- 
ing a daily output of 400,000 feet, we are prepared to 
serve you promptly with 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Correspondence and inquiries solicited. 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEW ITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 
All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 
High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 
Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 2 
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Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 


ALL GRADES or 
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Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


Washington | SHINGLES 
Red Cedar 


Lumber. Write, Wire or ’Phone 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., SEA722" 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


“Maltese Cross,”’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 
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BARNES & MAUK, 


SEATTLE. 








TO MAKE MONEY 7o5 choc ose tbe Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Sead for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Buy now for your 


SPRING TRADE 


We have in stock 
150,000’ of V. G. (Rift Grain) Fir Strips 
that we can run into 


[x3” V. G. Fir Flooring 


PLAIN OR BEADED BACK. 


Air Dried Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Mouldings. 


We S4S up to 32x32—100’ long. 











J. E. PINKHAM LBR. CO. 


Home Offiee, Secretary’s Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Telecode, OMAHA, NEB. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 











WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We have in transit, unsold, via Minnesota Transfer 


3 CARS 6-2 EXTRA *A* 
4 CARS 5-2 CLEARS 


Write or Wire for Prices, 

R..J. MEenz, LUMBER Co.. 
WASHINGTON FIR, SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 
326-327 LUMBER, EXCHANGE, 


SEATTLE, WASMEANGTON. 
Your Inquiries Solicited. 





Telecode Used. 





























PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEAT TLE, WASHINGTON. 























When in the market write 
us for prices on 


Fir, Spruce : Cedar Lumber 
and Red Cedar Shingles. 


J. S. CARMAN, 
Lumber Exchange, — teiecoue, SEATTLE, WASH. 








ton and who was one of the firm of the Dennis-Simmons 
Lumber Company, is generally regretted by his friends 
in the trade of this city. 

George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., has re- 
turned from a successful trip to the mills in West Vir- 
ginia. 

A special meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of 
this city, was held Monday last. The regular meeting 
of the exchange will be held Thursday of this week. 
The special meeting was devoted to consideration of 
measures pending before the state legislature and which 
will have an important effect on the trade. At this meet- 
ing the exchange passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Exchange is unquali- 
fiedly opposed to the passage of the bill (permitting a 
copartnership to be entered into between a municipality 
and the oflicials of a trolley company) unless it be so 
amended as to retain to the cities, boroughs and townships 
all rights that now belong to them so as to safeguard the 
— of the people in relation to their permanent wel- 

After the special meeting of the exchange the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association met and 
unanimously indorsed the action of the exchange. 

Robert G. Kay, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, is in 
Harrisburg this week to look after legislation affecting 
the exchange and to use his influence and best efforts to 
have repealed the law providing for a state mercantile 
tax which has been declared to be objectionable to lum- 
bermen. Another bill opposed by the lumbermen is the 
employees’ liability bill. 

The Hindle Lumber Company, successor to Emil 
Guenther, has applied for membership in the sumber- 
men’s Exchange. Mr. Guenther and R. B. Wheeler & 
Co. recommend the admittance of the new concern. 

The annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, of this city, was held March 28 at the offices 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. ‘The principal business 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year and the 
reading of reports. After the meeting a supper was 
given to the members. The present officers of the asso- 
ciation are: William H. Smedley, president; Hugh Mce- 
Ilvane, vice president, and Charles Maule, secretary. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBuRG, PA., March 26.—But little has occurred in 
the lumber trade of Pittsburg during the last week to 
alter conditions from a week ago. The demand has been 
steady in all lines and prices have been firm, with stocks 
for shipment a little larger but movement of stocks so 
slow that it has not caused the least change in actual 
conditions. Reports from the mills indicate that with 
the better weather that has prevailed in this territory 
during the last week better logging results have been ob- 
tained and the mills are now able to operate under full 
head. 

J. M. Hastings, preseident of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and of the J. M. Hastings 
Lumber Company, stopped long enough in his busy hours 
to declare that since he had been inducted into his office 
he had not heard anything important and had scarce:y 
had time to get used to the fact that he was at the head 
of the active and energetic business organization. As to 
the business situation in general he regarded»the outlook 
as strong and the prospects for one of the best years 
in the lumber trade more than bright. One interesting 
feature of the trade that has been growing as a factor 
in Pittsburg was the export business. In this Mr. 
Hastings explained that Pittsburg lumbermen are now 
shipping lumber to almost every civilized country on 
the globe. Recently cargoes of lumber were shipped to 
Barcelona, Spain, while other ships have sailed to South 
American states and even to the African coast. 

White pine dealers report conditions strong. There 
has been no change in conditions or prices, but an im- 
provement in car service from the northwest has enabled 
the movement of much delayed stock during the last 
week. It has relieved the situation considerably. Yel- 
low pine men report a decided improvement in the de- 
mand for southwest stocks and particularly in dimension 
sizes, this being a trend of events that has continued 
over two weeks. Hemlock sales are large and prices held 
rigidly to the list. Hardwoods are strong and active 
and spruce sales are keeping pace with the utmost 
capacity of the producers’ mills. 

The Germain Company reports a good number of 
orders being placed for spring delivery of both white 
and yellow pine. The railroads, according to this com- 
pany, have begun to improve in spots and while cars 
are short there is a lessening of the stringency at points 
where it has been the most severe. The future is promis- 
ing and business is on the increase. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company reports many new 
orders booked for sap pine during the last week. In- 
terest in the production of this grade has increased and 
prices have been strong. There is a better showing on 
the part of the mills generally because of better weather 
conditions, but the West Virginia mills are still off on 
ear supply and this holds back some orders that should 
be filled. The Cheat River company’s mills at Burke- 
ville are now fully equipped, and Mr. Herbertson says 
that with its own horses, logging gangs and improved 
equipment the output has been increased. 

President R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Virginia on a business trip which was taken 
in a hurry and for but a few days. The Empire com- 
pany is booking good big orders for white pine and is 
finding plenty to keep the office force busy. The Empire 
company feels the improved condition of the railroads 
during the week past and is getting more of them than 
for some time. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company is enjoying a gen- 
erous share of business that has been brightening up 
with the arrival of spring weather. President Turner, 
of the company, is in the south on business and will be 
for some days. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 25.—There is a slight increase 
in the number of building permits filed outside of the 
borough of Manhattan, which is away behind last year, 
although the decrease does not portray the true situa- 
tion. So far there is a falling off in permits in all 
boroughs aggregating between $14,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000, but most of this is in New York city proper, where 
lumber is not so important. In the country districts the 
situation is very satisfactory and wholesalers expect 
a good run of trade, beginning with the first of April. 
The weather of the last few days has brought out some 
activity and much work has been started. Hardwoods 
are the firmest stocks in the market and although white 
pine prices are strong there has not been a very heavy 
demand during March. Cypress and spruce are get- 
ting stronger and southern pine dealers believe there 
will be a betterment in their line with the opening of 
better weather. 

Sam E. Barr, wholesale lumber dealer, Flatiron build- 
ing, reports an improvement in the market. He says 
hardwoods are very strong and that all his lines are 
more active than they have been for some time. 

Christy, Moir & Co., wholesale spruce dealers, 149 
Broadway, note a strengthening in the spruce market. 
John L. Christy, of the firm, says that mills have been 
holding out firmly for higher prices and that many have 
already disposed of their cuts at prices far in advance 
of last year. This firm is handling the outputs of sev- 
eral Adirondack and Canadian mills and makes a spe- 
cialty of 13-foot stock. Its mill arrangements this year 
enable it to cater to an unusually large line of trade, 
and Mr. Christy says that there is every indication of a 
heavier demand during April. 

J. B. Mitchell, in charge of the metropolitan trade of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company, took a flying 
trip yesterday to headquarters at Norfolk, Va., to con- 
fer with his superiors. The company says North Caro- 
lina pine is much stronger than it was last month, and 
that there is a better buying spirit than there has been 
for a long time. Mr. Mitchell reports a large volume 
of trade and says prices have been very strong the last 
week or ten days. 

The three-masted schooner W. H. Bailey, 464 tons 
burden, loaded with North Carolina pine for this mar- 
ket, was abandoned at sea last week, the crew arriving 
on another steamer. The cargo was a valuable one and 
was said to be insured, although the vessel was not. It 
was built at City Island in 1878. 

E. L. Hunter, New York representative of the Cy- 
press Selling Company, Limited, New Orleans, reports 
» good cypress trade. Mr. Hunter has spent most of his 
time since he has keen in New York in traveling from 
the city to his company’s various mill connections and 
reports that dry stocks in shipping condition are not 
plentiful, and desirable stock is not easily procured. 
He notes a good demand in the metropolitan market 
and believes there will be a heavy call for all city 
sizes this spring. The Cypress Selling Company, Lim- 
ited, has changed its name to the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company, which change was made within the 
last few days. 

The Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, Flatiron 
building, reports an improvement in the North Caro- 
lina pine situation, even though there has been an 
advance of $1 a thousand in certain grades. Charles T. 
Stran, secretary, says orders are coming in very much 
better than at this time last year. Mr. Stran finds 
that business for the last four months has doubled and 
that the outlook is very favorable. The company 
notes a particularly strong demand from New Eng- 
land sections, although orders from the branch offices 
in Boston, Philadelphia and Valtimore ete. are all im- 
proving steadily. 

spices 
FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

BuFraLo, N. Y., March 25.—The spring season 
promises to be active. Enough lumber is here to meet 
the general demand, even if there are shortages in eer- 
tain sorts, and this market is capable of doing its full 
share of the business. 

Vessel brokers are asking $2.50 on white pine from 
Lake Superior, but say that the dealers have declined to 
pay it and they may have to take $2.25 yet, though they 
believe the situation warrants the higher rate. 

The building activity promises to be large soon. Last 
week the city building permits issued were forty-five, 
involving an estimated cost of $114,215. In the list are 
twenty-six frame dwellings. 

It appears to be settled that there will not be a sepa- 
rate lumbermen’s club in the city, as the lumber ex- 
change has taken the matter in hand and the plan is to 
establish the elub as a branch of that, or to provide 
it a permanent heme. Rooms have been taken on the 
twelfth floor of the new addition of the Chamber of 
Commerce and will be occupied as soon as they can he 
fitted up. They will be kept open all the time and as 
they are just below the new restaurant of the Chamber 
of Commerce and are in the most active part of the 
city it seems that all has been done that could be de- 
sired. All lumbermen will be pleased with the plan. 
Some details are still to be settled. 

L. P. Graves is back from a short vacation’south. It 
is stated that the Canadian white pine cut of Graves, 
Bigwood & Co. is very large and close to expectations. 

M. E, Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, has 
been on a trip to Canada this week to look up the lum- 
ber situation ~ there. 

All possible differences between. the wholesale and 
retail interests of the city lumber trade have been set- 
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tled and the committees discharged. The retailers at 
last confined their demands to a matter of selling 
price. They declare that the wholesalers were selling 
at retail at practically wholesale prices, and are sat- 
isfied when the practice is given up. 

It appears that receipts of lumber here during last year 
were about 200,000,000 feet more than shipments, while 
stocks on hand at the end of last year were only about 
20,000,000 feet more than at the end of the previous 
year, so there must have been a very large consumption 
last year. 

Hurd Bros. are among those who do not care to pay 
the prices asked for white pine at the mills, especially 
as they have a fair stock in yard here and a good 
amount left over last fall at the mills, which means some 
fine profits if the asking prices at the mills this spring 
will be met here. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 26.—It is reported 
by parties interested in property along the Niagara 
river that the Weyerhaeuser interests, which recently 
closed negotiations for the purchase of the Eastern 
Lumber Company’s big plant, have secured control of 
most of the property along the stream between Tona- 
wanda creek and Buffalo, a distance of nearly five 
miles, for dockage purposes. It is stated that the pur- 
chase of the Eastern Lumber Company’s property will 
be only a small part of the Weyerhaeuser interests’ 
acquirements here to execute a plan for handling their 
own stock through the Tonawandas. The fact that the 
work of constructing a ship canal around the rapids 
at the head of the river, which will permit the largest 
boats on the lakes to come to the Tonawandas, and the 
fact that the enlargement of the Erie canal to permit 


the navigation of 1,000-ton boats between the Niagara 
river and the Atlantic ocean are advanced as reasons 
why the Weyerhaeuser interests have decided to make 
this the point from which to disburse the immense 
lumber holdings to eastern consumers. 

A local jobber has found a price list issued on stock 
sold at the Tonawandas in 1891. The list shows a vast 
increase in prices since then. Uppers that sold at $40 
when the list was issued are being sold now for from 
$90 to $95. Some of the lower grades, especially barn 
and box, show even a greater increase. 

The state superintendent of public works has an- 
nounced his intention to have the Erie canal ready for 
the opening of navigation on May 1 if possible. The 
frost is nearly out of the ground and as soon as high 
water subsides somewhat the usual spring repairs will 
be started and rushed to completion. It is expected 
that much stock will have arrived from upper lake ports 
to be forwarded east by canal by May 1 and the large 
fleet of canal boats in quarters here is being fitted out 
preparatory to taking on loads. 

L. J. Marsh and R. D. Peck, of North Tonawanda, 
and J. S. Baldwin, of Alexander, N. Y., are the direc- 
tors of the Western Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
North Tonawanda, incorporated at Albany, N. Y., a 
few days ago with a capital of $20,000. The company 
has opened an office in the North Tonawanda postoffice 
building. 

Information received from North Carolina states that 
prices on southern pine have been advanced $1 since 
the first of the month and orders are increasing so 
rapidly that another boost in quotations is under con- 
sideration. 

George S. Dailey, manager of the White Pine Asso- 
ciation, and wife have returned from a pleasure trip 
in the south, 





NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


April 17—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

April 9, 10, 11—Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Florala, Ala. 

May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 23, 24—National.-Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

May 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jamestown Exposition grounds, Norfolk, Va. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFI- 
CERS. 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—The New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association held its annual meeting in 
Manchester, N. H., Thursday, March 21. The following 
officers were elected: Warren Tripp, Short Falls, presi- 
dent; John A. Walker, Newmarket, vice president; James 
B. Tennant, Short Falls; Samuel D. Felker, Rochester; 
Milton Reed, Exeter; Frank B. Clark, Dover; Charles 
A. Bailey, Suncook, directors. The committee appointed 
at the last meeting to investigate freight rates presented 
its report. President Tuttle of fhe Boston & Maine 
railroad was invited to be present, but had to decline the 
invitation. 

LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFI- 


CERS. , 


Tuesday of last week the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago held its annual meeting and banquet 
at the Grand Pacific hotel. In accordance with its 
custom the association elected its directors and com- 
mitteemen for the ensuing year, leaving the selec- 
tion of the president, vice president, treasurer and 
secretary to a later meeting of the newly made di- 
rectors. This meeting was held Saturday of last 
week in the association rooms on the thirteenth floor 
of the Rector building. The result was that L. L. 
Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, and last year’s vice president of the asso- 
ciation, was chosen president for this year. In this 
connection it may be said that Mr. Barth’s paper, 
which he prepared as chairman of the trade commit- 
tee, and which was read by Secretary Hooper, was 
the feature of the annual. 

Homer W. Chandler, of the Chandler Lumber Com- 
pany, was chosen as vice president, while former 
Treasurer J. W. Slayton, of the Mears-Slayton Lum- 
ber Company, and E. E. Hooper, secretary of the asso- 
ciation for the last eighteen yéars, were retained in 
their respective positions. 








CYPRESS ‘‘EXPERIENCE MEETING.’’ 


The issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN following 
that date recorded in detail the meeting of cypress ship- 
ping clerks, salesmen and graders which occurred in 
New Orleans, La., February 17.‘ A further meeting, 
with the same purposes, has been called by Chairman 
John A. Bruce, of the committee on grades and specifica- 
tions of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. In his call Mr. Bruce says: 


It was the unanimous opinion of all present that a tre- 
mendous amount of good was accomplished in bringing 
about uniform ideas upon those grades which were discussed. 
Much remains to be accomplished, however, before the com- 
mittee on grades and specifications can intelligently make 
recommendations for changes in the grades to the members 
of the association, and a second meeting is hereby called, 
to convene in Progressive Union hall, Camp street, opposite 
Lafayette square, New Orleans, at 10 o’clock on Sunday, 
April 7. This meeting will rehearse the work of the former 
meeting and will take up those grades below the grade of 
select which were not discussed at the former meeting. 

While the first meeting on this subject was very bene- 


ficial it lost some of its effectiveness because of the fact 
that a number of the mills were not represented. It is be- 
lieved that there will be a heavier attendance at this second 
meeting and it is therefore urged that all of the manufac- 
turers of cypress be present and have two or more of their 
graders in attendance. The question of grades is vitally 
important and no one should miss this meeting. 


The beneficial results of the initial meeting will doubt- 
less insure an increased attendance for the meeting to be 
held April 7. 





CYPRESS MAKERS TO MEET. 


A circular letter addressed to all members has been 
issued by Frederic Wilbert, president, and George E. 
Watson, secretary, of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, calling for a meeting of the organi- 
zation to be held April 2, on the second floor of the 
Hibernia building, New Orleans, La. The cali states: 

While it is very essential that as many members as pos- 
sible attend this meeting, it is suggested that where the 
member finds it impossible to attend the meeting, he give 
a proxy, as provided in section 2 of the bylaws, to some 
member who will attend. This section provides that proxies 
may be given in writing provided no person shall hold or 
vote more than two proxies. 

While the notice is a somewhat short one, it is ex- 
pected that in view of the important matters to be con- 
sidered the meeting of Tuesday next will be a largely 
attended one. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING. 


The next meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, according to advices received 
from Secretary Bruce Odell, will be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., April 17, in the Pantlind hotel. The 
work of the various committees will come up for con- 
sideration at this gathering, it being expected that the 
report of the statistical committee setting forth the 
general condition of stocks as reflecting the demand 
will be of speeial interest. It is probable also that a 
conference between the grading committee of the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Wis- 
consin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association will be held. 
While no set program has been provided the hardwood 
men of Michigan when they get together in convention 
usually have something interesting and instructive to say. 





FEAST AND FUN AT LOUISVILLE. 
The Lumber Club of Louisville, Ky., started ih to 


make this year a banner year in the social life of 
the club, and its second banquet for the year, held 
at the Clayton hotel, Friday night, March 22, was 


pretty good proof the club is going to have the great 
est year of good fellowship ever. The feast was good, 
but the fun was better. Two noted speakers were 
brought into the fold for the occasion and told be- 
forehand that they had to make good, had to make 
the erowd laugh, and they qualified so well that at 
the end cf the evening they and another speaker who 
was called out without any previous notification were 
unanimously elected members of the club. The speak- 
ers and their subjects were as follows: The Rev. Car- 
ter Helm Jones, ‘‘The Wooden Man’’; Hon. Augustus 
E. Wilson, ‘‘A .Lumbering Explanation’’; Thomas 
B. Morton, of the Office Supply Co., ‘‘The Menu.’’ 
George W. Schmidt, president of the elub, acting 
as toastmaster, gave each speaker an oratorical poke 
and shove to start him off right and the fun never 
lagged from the beginning until the singing of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ Then everybody felt so good over it 
that expressions were heard on all sides that by the 
next meeting of the club no lumberman of Louisville 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


Mills at 


HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 








S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


414-15-16 Columbia Building, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Manufacturers Why not buy your material 
for Stock Doors, cut to size, 
ready for’use? We furnish 


WESTERN PINE 


Cut Door Stock, kiln dried, exact sizes, surfaced 
two sides, ready for machining. Quote you delivered 
prices. You know exactly what material for door 
costs f.o. b. your factory. Write. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH 














(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


q SPOKANE, WASH. i 

















Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures. 


PHOENIX LU MBER CO., E. F. Cartier Van Dissel Mgr. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market & Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President, 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.'y & Treas. 








You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it's an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. I: you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb.3 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exchanga 
Philadelphia. 








One Thing You Can’t Afford 


to be bothered with is poor service. We 
make service a leading factor and want 
you to try us on 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Eastman Lumber Co., 7 Pettis bcs. 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 

















will be on the outside. There were about forty-five 
present and of one accord they admitted they had 
the best time ever. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL. 


The committee having in charge the tenth annual 
eonvention of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
23 and 24, has about completed its work. The regular 
business session of the zonvention will be held on the 
Steel Pier, which has be in secured for this purpose. The 
sessions will be open tu all members of the association 
and guests. 

Arrangements have been perfected with the various 
railroad companies for transportation on the certificate 
plan, an innovation being introduced in the stopover 
privileges, which may be secured upon request at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. This will 
enable those who attend the convention to visit any of 
the cities named or by stopping off at Baltimore or 
Washington to take in the Jamestown Exposition. A 
special train has been provided for to carry the members 
from the west and south direct to Atlantic City without 
waiting for connections with the regular scheduled 
trains. 

After conferences with the managers of a number of 
the high class hotels of Atlantic City, such as the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, Traymore, Dennis, Chalfonte, Haddon 
Hall, The Strand, St. Charles and the Rudolf, special 
rates on the American plan have been secured which 
are considered very reasonable when the high class ap- 
pointments and service are taken into account. 

A partial program has been arranged. B. C. Currie, 
jr., of the committee on entertainment, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement in regard to the entertainment 
feature: 


On Thursday evening, May 23, we have arranged for a 
smoker to be held in the Grotto of the Hotel Rudolf, open 
to members and their guests, at which time we will combine 
the features of a smoker and banquet interspersed with a 
list of high class vaudeville talent. 

On this same evening we will have a special entertain- 
ment for the ladies on the Steel Pier and in other ways 
we have provided for the entertainment and comfort of 
visiting ladies, and request that wherever it is possible 
members and guests bring along as many ladies as possible. 

We will have a special committee of ladies to look after 
them. 

Several valuable papers are being arranged for to be read 
before the sessions of the convention which we are in hopes 
will prove highly interesting and beneficial. 

From all indications from sources that we have heard 
from this convention will be the banner one up to this time 
and we are figuring on a big attendance and much enthusi- 
asm. 

We want as many as can come to be there and help along 
the good work and we are satisfied that everybody will go 
away from this convention feeling that his time has been 
well spent. 


OREGON LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., March 23.—Notwithstanding the 
favorable prospects for the early resumption of milling 
operations in this city, the newly organized Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association at its second meeting, held 
Wednesday of this week, concluded to allow its camps 
to remain idle at least until the first of April. By that 
time the strike situation will have cleared up and the 
mills of Portland, should they resume operations, will 
not suffer in the meantime, as most of them have a fair 
supply of logs on hand. Should the strike continue until 
March 31, when another meeting will be held by the as- 
sociation, it will then be decided whether to start up the 
camps or keep them shut down indefinitely. About 90 
percent of the logging camps that find a market for 
their logs in this city are now members of the associa- 
tion. The camps still in operation are either owned by 
mills or are working on burned timber that must be 
gotten out without delay in order to save it. All logs, 
however, have been withdrawn from the market pend- 
ing the settlement of the strike in the mills. The 
price of logs will be maintained at $12. There will be 
no difficulty in doing this through the curtailment of 
the cut and the prevention of an accumulation of logs 
while the mills are closed down. 

At the meeting of the loggers Wednesday the per- 
manent organization of the association was perfected by 
the adoption of a constitution and bylaws. H. C. Clair, 
local manager of the Weyerhaeuser interests, was 
elected vice president and President James Muckle was 
directed to name an executive committee of nine members, 
three of whom shall be officers of the association. These 
appointments will be announced at the next regular 
meeting. R. S. Farrell, of the Deep River Logging 
Company, is secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion. It is hoped within the next two months to have 
every logging company operating along the Columbia 
river enrolled as members. 











THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 25.—The semimonthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday afternoon, was the occasion for the submis- 
sion of the following report by Chairman W. A. Stark, 
of the statistics committee, showing the phenomenal 
growth of the lumber business of this city during the 
last two years, all comparisons being made with 1904, 
the last previous year covered by a similar report: 


Feet. 
Lumber manufactured in Memphis..... ee ne 103,463,000 
Increase Over 1904. ......2 cece eee eee erennce 31,463,000 
Lumber manufactured by Memphis firms outside 
OL MGMRMIIS. . wo. cccccccvcccccscccesdescvcs 229,397,000 
Increase OVEr 1904... 2... cwerccccecccccsceces 54,897,0 
Lumber yarded in Memphis but manufactured 
outelde Gf Moempbiiq. .......ccccccccnccvccce 80,270,000 
EmGPORSS GVEP TOOG. 2.0 occ cc cc cssccneccccgecs 43,328,000 


Lumber handled direct from mills and yards out- 
side of Memphis by Memphis firms but not 
manufactured by them..........+-sess--eee8 135,648,000 
Increase over 1904.......-+-e0e% Pe PPP eee 34,946,000 


Total handled ty Momplia Orme... vcccseccsdii< 548,776,000 
BORED GOOE DOOR. 6 6.6.6 00.0.04.0.00 0000000008000 165,084,000 
Lumber exported by Memphis firms............. 39,462,000 
Logs received by rail at Memphis and manufac- 

CUNO BRO. TE a 0 o:0-6 010.4.0.6:0-0:0.400.0088000hi 78,933,000 
Logs received by river at Memphis and manufac- 

Se SE SEs osc cndnbbcis set evade cane 6 33,257,000 
Logs and bolts received by rail and river at Mem- 

phis manufactured into cooperage stock....... 20,200,000 


Logs received by rail and river at Merphis and 
manufactured into vehicle stock, turned work 


Ue SN GINS 6.6.0 bnn 0s Nene 06 0'b00 0's 8S - 12,600,000 
Lumber consumed by retail yards.............. 100,000,000 
Lumber consumed by factory trade............. 60,624,000 


The figures were received with much enthusiasm by all 
members of the club present, as they reflect accurately a 
growth which has only been hinted at during the period 
in question because of the absence of reliable data’ on 
the subject. The report further brought out the fact 
that the hardwood lumber interests of Memphis give 
employment to several thousand persons and that the 
amount of money paid out annually for manual labor is 
approximately $3,000,000. 

A telegram was read from J. T. Harahan, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, in reply to a 
telegram and letter from President George D. Burgess, 
of the club, sent some days ago. It read as follows: 

Your letter received. Will investigate matter thoroughly 
and do everything possible to relieve the situation. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the members of the 
club that the car situation has shown material improve- 
ment during the last fortnight, but they still think there 
is room for much more betterment. 

A communication was read from President P. T. Giles, 
of the National Freight Service Association, requesting 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to join that associa- 
tion and codperate with it in securing the best shipping 
facilities possible. This was referred to the proper 
committee for recommendation. 

The report of the river and rail committee, which has 
a number of important matters under advisement, includ- 
ing equalization of export rates through the southern 
and eastern ports and the opposition to the recent ad- 
vance of 2 to 5 cents on hardwood lumber from points 
in the southwest to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, 
was deferred until the next meeting, two weeks hence. 

M. B. Cooper, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
ag was elected a member, bringing the total 
to 2. 

In the absence of George D. Burgess, Vice President 
F. E. Gary presided. George C. Ehemann acted as sec- 
retary, temporarily filling the place of John W. McClure, 
who was away from the city. 





TENNESSEE BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LAUNCHED. 


The Tennessee State Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes has been formally launched here by contractors, 
builders and handlers of building material from Mem- 
phis, Jackson, Chattanooga, Nashville and other cities 
in Tennessee. I. N. Chambers, president of the Mem- 
phis Builders’ Exchange, was elected president, and 
O. O. Howard, secretary of the Memphis Builders’ Ex- 
change, secretary and treasurer. A constitution and 
bylaws have been adopted, being modeled somewhat 
on those of the Minnesota Builders’ Exchange. There 
are a number of problems confronting builders, con- 
tractors and manufacturers and handlers of building 
material and the state association proposes to do what 
it can to correct the evils now existing. It is the in- 
tention of the Tennessee association to apply for mem- 
bership in the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes. 





COOPERAGE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 26.—Representatives of “the 
International Slack Cooperage Stock Manufacturers’ 
Association from all parts of the United States will be 
in this city April 2 and 3 to attend the annual meet- 
ing of that association which will be held at Hotel 
Gayoso. The annual election of officers will be held 
and there are other important matters to come before 
the organization. 


NEXT MEETING OF THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA 
SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


ATLANTA, GA., March 26.—The next meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will take place at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on April 9. The principal business of 
the meeting will be the rendering of reports on the ship- 
ments made by the members of the association during the 
period the railroads are alleged to have charged exor- 
bitant rates. The various members will present their 
refund claims, which it is predicted will aggregate be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000. 








THE BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 27.—At a special meeting of the 
Lumber Exchange held last Monday afternoon the pro- 
posed change in the bylaws to authorize the appointment 
of a chief inspector under whose direction all the other 
inspectors shall work was adopted. The chief inspector 
will be under the direction of the inspection committee 
and the change will go into effect as soon as that official 
is appointed. As stated before in this correspondence 
the change is expected to result in greater efficiency and 
in an abatement of the objectionable features attaching 
to the old method of inspection, under which certain large 
handlers of lumber acquired a kind of proprietary right 
to the services of the best inspectors a. kept them at- 
tached to their working force all the time, while the small 
dealer had to wait, often for weeks, before he could have 
his stocks inspected. The chief inspector will be always 
in touch with the men and, having no other responsibil- 
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ities, he will be able to maintain an effective super- 
vision over the work in progress. The detailing of men 
for inspection will. be done in rotation, so the charge 
of favoritism will be avoided. 

At the special meeting of the exchange notice was 
also given of a motion to amend section 3 of article 
4 of the bylaws so as to provide that members of the 
exchange, when absent from a meeting, may be repre- 
sented by clerks who shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the exchange except a vote. The resolution 
was changed to give the clerks the privileges of the 
exchange at that meeting provided they shall present 
powers of attorney from their firms in due form. In 
this shape the proposed amendment will come up for 
action at the next meeting. 

Notice was also given of the purpose to offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

That the entire expenses for the inspection and handling 


of lumber be equally divided between buyer and seller on 
all hardwoods. 


That all charges for inspection and handling of all kinds 
of lumber except hardwoods be equally divided between 
buyer and seller. 

Heretofore the buyer has been required to pay only 
one-third. President William M. Burgan occupied the 
chair at the meeting. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ AN- 
NUAL. 


Definite announcement of the subjects to be consid- 
ered, the headquarters and other detailed information of 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has not yet been made. The meet- 
ing is to be held May 28 and 29 at Norfolk, Va. The 
headquarters are to be selected by a local committee of 
lumbermen and the entertainment features also arranged 
by them. One feature of the work will be the report of 
the committee on eredit indemnity, which for some time 
has been under consideration by the National association. 
Delegates from the various affiliated organizations have 
not yet been selected but probably will be announced 
within a week or ten days. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


SepaLia, Mo., March 21.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Central Missouri Lumbermen’s Association was held 
here this evening in the Woodman hall. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 p. m. by Presi- 
dent G. A. Sturges, of Sedalia, who called First Vice 
President W. J. Clark, of Warrensburg, and Second Vice 
President Philip Antweiler, of Versailles, to seats on the 
platform. 

Secretary Louis Ott made an informal report of the 
progress of the association and in order to get an idea 
of the amount of shingles in the hands of the dealers 
present, representing thirty-five yards, everyone was 
asked to state about how many he had in stock and it 
was found that there were about 7,500,000 shingles in 
the yards of the dealers present. This is only about 
half the normal supply and only two reported excep- 
tionally good stocks, amounting to 500,000 each. 

W. M. Johns, of Sedalia, president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was called on for an 
address and made an interesting talk on general asso- 
ciation matters and dwelt on the importance of the 
local association and frequent meetings of it in order 
that the members might become better acquainted with 
each other. 

George Keiffer, of Cole Camp, who is always a ready 
talker, responded to the request of the president for a 
few words and said among other things that he was a 
constant reader of all the lumber trade journals and 
thought that this was the only way to keep posted on 
the market. In his experience of twenty-four years in 
the lumber business he had done some things which 
his neighboring dealers thought peculiar and gave as 
an instance that one year he had bought his stock in 
the fall for the following year and it turned out that 
his judgment was correct and that he had made no mis- 
take and that at the present time he had a full stock 
of shingles which he had purchased at reasonable prices. 
He stated that the information gained from the trade 
papers had caused him to take this course and that he 
was an enthusiastic adherent of the lumber. trade 
journals. 

The secretary called the attention of the members 
present to the fact that B. T. Brockhausen had a model 
lumber yard and Mr. Brockhausen was called upon to 
tell something about it. Mr. Brockhausen gave some 
interesting advice as to how a lumber yard should be 
kept in order to make the best appearance and be the 
most attractive to the customers and stated that he 
spent a great deal of time and money in keeping his 
yard in the best of shape not only because he took 
pride in having things neat but because he felt that 
it reduced the chances of fire and made it easier to sell 
the stocks. As an illustration he said he found that 
No. 3 boards would make a better show when well piled 
than would No. 2 boards if badly stacked. 

Earl Wood, of Boonville, read an exceptionally good 
paper on collections and credits. He introduced an 
original idea or two. 

Charles B. Floyd, of Kansas City, representative of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on 
trade conditions generally and the benefits of the asso- 
ciation and in conclusion gave to the dealers the details 
of the plan of the association to publish an association 
bulletin or magazine. 

Ben F. Cobb, of Kansas City, spoke briefly on the 
local association idea and the value of meeting a man 
in the same line of trade and concluded with a humorous 
and interesting paper giving some of his experiences 


and illustrating how to get the most humor and pleasure 
out of life. 

Joe Anson, of Kansas City; Leo Bloess, of Sedalia, 
and several other traveling salesmen who were present 
gave short talks on conditions of trade in their re- 
spective lines. 

At this time, about 11 p. m., an adjournment of 
fifteen minutes was taken for refreshment, An excellent 
‘*Duteh lunch,’’ ineluding coffee, sandwiches and the 
other requisites, was brought into the hall and all 
present heartily enjoyed the refreshment. 

The meeting was again ealled to order and a general 
discussion indulged in regarding the new terms of sale 
demanded by the west coast shippers on red cedar 
shingles. 

The cement and plaster manufacturers also came in 
for considerable criticism by reason of their recent 
action in raising the price of sacks. 

Ed R. Hogg, of Jefferson City, touched up the mail 
order business in a forceful manner and renewed his 
suggestion made at a previous meeting that it would be 
advisable for all of the dealers to list such odd stock 
as they might have on hand such as sash, doors and 
blinds, molding ete., some of which has been carried 
‘a long time, with the secretary so that he would be in 
a position to furnish this information to the different 
members and through an exchange of stock clean up a 
lot of these odds and ends. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hogg’s address a motion 
was made and carried that the secretary write all mem- 
bers for such a list in accordance with Mr. Hogg’s 
suggestion. 


Louis Ott, who is one of the most original and sue- 
cessful retail lumber advertisers in the business, was 
called upon and his remarks regarding the way he 
handled his advertising and other matters were greatly 
enjoyed. 

It was then after 12 o’clock and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

There was a life and enthusiasm about this meeting 
that was appreciated, especially by the officers and 
directors, who have been constant workers for the up- 
building of the association since its organization and 
whose efforts have been marked with more than the 
usual success. The proceedings were enlivened by the 
injection of a number of excellent stories of a humor- 
ous nature, the most of which were used to illustrate 
points under discussion. 


PPP 


HASTENING LUMBER MOVEMENTS IN THE 
SOUTH 

NEw ORLEANS, La., March 26.—S. M. Bloss, manager 
of the Lyon Cypress Company, of Garyville, La., has 
made public through the columns of a local newspaper 
his part in the present turn toward water transporta- 
tion of forest products. He says that his company has 
employed engineers to survey and lay out docks and 
wharves along the river, at an estimated cost of $15,000 
to $20,000. Touching the matter further in detail Mr. 
Bloss is credited with saying: 


We expect to be able to load about 200,000 feet of lumber 
daily by water, or the equivalent of eighteen or twenty 
cars. The idea is to ship by barge up the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers to Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cairo and other points, 
thus handling our product at an expense much less than 
could be done by rail and with greater expediency. 

But the principal portion of the trade will be that of 
supplying ocean going craft. We plan to be able to load 
schooners and tramp steamers making coastwise voyages to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and New Haven, shipping 
at a cost a ton which will be about $2 a thousand feet less 
than the cost of rail shipping. 

This is where we will make our profits and more than 
save enough to build more extensive wharves. For with a 
ship loading 500,000 feet of lumber at a trip, and making 
a trip about every thirty days, the saving at the rate of 
$2 a thousand feet will amount to a very large sum. 

Besides this, there will be no limit to the number of 
ships that can be loaded and there will be no delays or 
lack of loading facilities. We have been hampered by car 
shortage for many months and instead of improving after 
the crop season was past, as we were assured would be 
the case, the situation is worse. We cannot get anything 
like the number of cars to meet the demands of our trade. 

With shipments by schooners, sailing vessels and barges 
all this trouble and worry will be eliminated and we hope 
there will be no time when we cannot get our product 
moved, 

The wharves will be about 800 feet long and as wide as 
it is necessary to handle the tracks of our company road 
and unload the lumber. 


T. A. Thorgensen, of the Berwick Shipyard & Manu- 
facturing Company, at Berwick, La., had this to say 
on the same subject: 


The Vincent Shingle Mill Company has chartered several 
barges, which are now on their way from Galveston, and 
will load at Berwick with 30,000,000 shingles for Galveston 
and Houston. The Menefee Cypress Company, of Berwick, 
has chartered barges to take 1,500,000 feet of cypress 
lumber and 20,000,000 cypress shingles to Galveston and 
Houston. Cotton Bros., of Morgan City, are now loading 
a schooner for Galveston, and expect to load other schoon- 
ers in the near future. It is also understood that the 
Frank B. Williams Cypress Company has arranged with 
New Orleans parties for four large barges to take 2,000,000 
feet of cypress to Cairo, Cincinnati, St. Louis and other 
Mississippi and Ohio river points. It is also understood 
that R. H. Downman, who has a mill at New Iberia and 
another at Jeanerette, is making arrangements to procure 
barges with which to move some of his stock. E. A. Han- 
sen, of Franklin, is also negotiating for the purchase or 
lease of barges. 

With such a determination on the part of the manufac- 
turers to establish water competition with the Southern 
Pacific in order that they may obtain better transportation 
facilities, it is necessary that the people of the interested 
section should use every effort to complete the construc- 
tion of the Atchafalaya bay ship channel, which proposes 
to dig a channel which will furnish water deep enough to 
allow vessels of sufficient draft to enter Morgan City and 
Berwick harbor. The construction of this channel will fur- 
nish relief of the present intolerable conditions. The work 
will cost $150,000 and —_ $100,000 has been sub- 
scribed; the balance will be raised shortly. A contractor 
has figured on the job and believes that the work can be 
completed in five months. 











Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


—OF — 


FIR AND GEDAR LUMBER AND 
LATH AND CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE SHIP VIA ANY ROUTE. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 





Main Minneapolis Office, 
Office and Mills, CHAS. VAN PELT, Mgr. 
EVERETT, WASH. Lumber Exchange, 








‘FIR LUMBER | 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


% EVERETT, WASH. 4 








Fir Lumber and Lath | 


WE ARE 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 
Mills and General Offices at 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. 


[a TACOMA, WASH. “Zit 
FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers TACOMA, WASH. 


— FIR 
FIR vellow Fir 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr Sr1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


SICKERS OP 






































P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, 


WASH. 


CEDAR SHINGLES ' 


are a specialty of ours—particula 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. a 























will find it to their advantage 


HARDWOOD LUMBERM to send for free sample 


es 
of the “Climax Tally Book.” American Lumberman, Chicage. Iii. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. ~< << 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK. 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mer. ¢ 
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Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 
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OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 
} carrie 


American Trust Bldg., 
Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 





YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR. 


MAIN OFFICES, CHICAGO. 


1604 FISHER BUILDING, 
Telecode. Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, Mc Comb City, Miss, 


Lumberton, Miss. 











THE RECORD. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Bessemer—The City Buggy Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 








Arkansas. 


El Dorado—The El Dorado Ice & Planing Mill Company, 
authorized capital $50,000 ; J. Hicks, W. T. Barnes, L. Spark- 
man and others. 

Leola—The Meek Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; J. E. Hampton, G. M. Hampton, L. Harris and 


others. 
California. 


Eureka—The Williams Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 

San Francisco—The Acme Planing Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $75,000. The Columbia Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $75,000; S. L. Hyman, W. G. Hardy, 
J. H. Hardy and others. The Hicks-Hauptman Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; E. S. Hicks, C. R. 
McCormick, 8. M. Hauptman and others. 


Plorida. 


St. Petersburg—The St. Petersburg Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—The W. E. Campe Company, authorized capital 
$5,020, paid in; H. Wineman, W. E. Campe and E. Boder. 

Savannah—The Big Stick Lumber anufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Schliman & Mitchell Company, outherted 
oo $50,000; B. L. Schliman, C. Mitchell and F 


Kraft. 
Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Interstate Lumber Sempene. authorized 
capital $10,000; P. F. Balz and O. A. Jos 

Ladoga—The "Hoosier Veneer Cuseene,. ‘euthorions capital 
$15,000; B. F. Carman, R. F. Hicks, 8S. F. Kyle and others. 

Lafayette—The Ensing-Platt Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $60,000; J. Ensing, E. M. Platt, D. D. Jacobs and 
others. 

Terre Haute—The Issaguena Land & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; W. C. Ball, G. W. Simms, C. 


lox and others. 
Indian Territory. 


Eubanks—The King Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 








Iowa. 


Blakesburg—The Blakesburg Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. H. Berry, L. Blake, W. S. Cash and 
others. 

Kentucky. 


Bell County—The Allen Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; H. Allen, A. Allen, J. A. Stone and others. 

Campbell County—The Blue Grass Mining & Development 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; H. Higgins, H. Drake 
and C. I. Hollingsworth. 

Jefferson County—The Cross Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pea. authorized capital $12,000; D. E. Cross, X. A. Cross 


and A. J. Corey. 
Louisiana. 


~~ linea Miles Timber Company, authorized capital 
$650, 

. Orleans—The Southland ber sar Ogre. au- 
thorized capital $60,000; P. Asher, A. 8. Picard, D. Sessler 
and others. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Palmer & Parker Company, authorized capi- 
tal $240,000; I. S. Palmer, H. Parker, W. I. Palmer and 


others. 
Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The Raab & Winter Table Company, au- 
thorized capital $60,000; J. D. Raab and others. 

Manistee—The Michigan Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000. 

Orion—The Orion Lumber & Coal Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. : 

Mississippi. 

Jackson—The Southern Lumber Manufacturing Company, 

authorized capital $100,000. 


Missouri. 


Hannibal—The R. J. Hurley Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $240,000; W. H. Dulany, T. G. Dulany, G. W. Du- 
lany, R. J. Hurley and others. 

Kansas City—The Moeser-Terry Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000, all paid in; W. Moeser, E. B. H. 
Remly and C. P. Moeser. 

Kansas City—The International Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $200,000. 


New Jersey. 
Atlantic City—The ee, Lumber & Mining Company, 
authorized capital $200,000; C. L. Cole, C. S. Moore and F. 


Smathers. 
New Mexico. 


Albuquerque—The Santa Barbara Tie & Tole Company, 
authorized capital $500,000; W. P. Johnson, W. S. Hope- 
well, W. S. Strickler and A. B. McGaffey. 
$2 Dayton—The Dayton Lumber Company, authorized capital 
25,000. 


Melrose—The Lone Star Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $40,000; W. B. Dodson, J. E. Love and K. C. Childers. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Union Mill Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; A. C. Brady, W. L. Paton and C. B. Wanamaker. 

Little Falls—The Watt Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $70,000; W. D. Watt, W. H. Watt, J. B. Fenner and 
others. 

New York—The Davis Exploration Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; H. P. Davis, O. W. Davis and P. Tilling- 
hast. 

New York City—The Independent Planing Mill Company, 
authorized capital $15,000; J. Mueller, G. Wilkenning and 
J. S. Sauter. 

North Tonawanda—The Western Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; J. S. Baldwin, R. D. Peck 


and L. J. Marsh. : 
North Carolina. 


Canton—The Moffett Lumber Company, oneeruee capital 
$50,000; C. T. Moffett, E. M. Moffett and J. Morgan. 

Henderson—The W. D. Rose Company, cepheutans — 
$2,400; W. D. Rose, G. A. Rose, S. S. Parham and J. H. 


Parham. 
North Dakota. 


Cogswell—The Cogswell Lumber & Implement Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; F. P. Wells, H. H. Taylor and 
FE. Buchs. 

Fargo—The Interior Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; W. J. Howe, H. J. Alsop and others. The Wil- 





liam H. White Lumber Company, authorized capital $150,- 
000; W. H. White, president; R. McCulloch, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Buckeye Contractors’ Lumber: & Supply 
Company, authorized capital $10,000; L. Svihik, P. Appel 
and others. 

Columbus—The Claremont Lumber & Box Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. V. Wagner, U. E. Whitels, B. F. 
i and others. 

3.000 03. Tucker Wood Work Company, authorized cap!i- 
tal $15 000 B. Tucker, J. O. Amos and L. M. Studevant. 


Oregon. 
Arlington—The Condon Pine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital #16, 000. 


Astoria—The Frye-Ryan se Sonera. authorized 
capital $5,000; J. Frye, J. P. D. M. Stuart and 
others. 

Columbia county—The Columbia a Logeing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $250,000; F. W. Ell . L. Veazie 
and J. C. Veazie. 

Tennessee. 


mee Brasfield-Thompson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 
Texas. 


Fort Worth—The R. M. Bucy Lumber Company, author- 
ne capital $20,000; R. M. Bucy, F. T. Reynolds and C. C. 
anna. 

Graham—The Ss is County Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; D. Vick, W. T. Finch and A. W. Ka 

Houston—The Willow Lumber Company, — capi- 
tal $75,000; L. H. Wallis, D. H. Wallis and R. L. Col 

Papunaw—The Papunaw Lumber Company, authorised 
— $60,000; F. E. Offenhauser, T. BE. Boggan, J. A. Yar- 

rough. 

San Marcos—The Christian Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; E. A. Christian, J. Eastwood, M. L. Chris- 
tian and L. J. Eastwood. 7 

Virginia. 


Farmville—The Buffalo Manufacturing Company, author- 

ieot capital $30,000; N. B. Davidson, J. E. Phillips and J. E. 
am. 

St. Paul—The St. Paul Land & Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $25,000; M. S. Kennerer, J. E. Duff and J. N. 


Greer. 
Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Maine-Washington Logging Company, av- 
ow a $1,000; J. M. Hackett, H. J. Hughes and 

Everett—The Big Four Timber Comeeny authorized capi- 
tal $500,000; N. Rudeback and E. 

Marysville —The W. B. Shingle Ganon G. H. Russell 
and N. Whitain. 

Sauk—The Sauk Shingle Company, authorized capital $35,- 
000; F. A. Hegg, A. H. Davison, G. Green and others. 

Seattle—The Darrington Mill Company, authorized capital 
$15,000; P. L. Hansen, C. W. Elder and H. Rohwer. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Ritchie-Pocahontas Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $4,000,000; G. E. Price, H. B. Smith, R. 8. 
Spillman and others. 

Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—The Chetek Lumber & Supply Company, au- 
——— capital $25,000; J. S. Gillett, J. E. Gillett and F. H. 

‘aylor 

Sauk City—The Lachmund Lumber & Coal Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; P. Lachmund, B. Lachmund and 


E. Lachmund. 
British North America. 


Quebec. 
Montreal—The MacLaurin Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 
Ontario. 


Huntsville—The Highland Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; A. Tait, O. D. Tait and J. T. Harvie. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Savage Company recently entered the 
lumber business with offices in the Chalifoux building. 

Evergreen—Foshee, Huggins & Shaver have sold their mill 
near here to G. R. Farnham for the consideration of $30,000. 

Mobile—The Bay City Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Alabama Lumber Company. 


Arkansas. 


El Dorado—The El Dorado Hardwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $4,400 to $10,000. 

Friendship—The A. W. Moorehead Lumber Company is 
preparing to move to Donaldson. 

Magnolia—James Thomas has been succeeded by the Mag- 
nolia Manufacturing Company. 

Upland—The Summit Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Vandervoort—The Vandervoort Lumber Company has 
changed style to the Ingham Lumber Company. 


California. 


McCloud—The McCloud River Lumber Company, of Cali- 
fornia, has been succeeded by the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, of Minnesota. 








Colorado. 


Canon City—The Robinson-Wilson Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the a. Lumber Leaeeey. 
ave been succeeded by 





Johnson & Wroolie. 


Connecticut. 
Eridgeport—The Park City Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $35,000. 
Florida. 
Crescent City—S. W. Allen has sold 12,000 acres of land 


for $100,000 to the Pit Naval Stores Company. 
I’cmona—C. Alvers and W. S. Middleton have sold their 
saw mill and 5.000 acres of timber land to the Wade Tie 
Company for the consideration of $25,000. 
Seville—W. R. Willis has sold his turpentine plant to the 


Meigs Naval Stores Company for the consideration of 
$60,000. 
Georgia. 
Kellville—J. A. & J. M. Sikes are out of the saw mill 
business. 
Broxton—The Battle Lumber Company has been succeeded 


by the Cowart-Tyson Lumber Company. 
Darien—Schmidt & Wylly have been succeeded by August 
Schmidt & Co. 
Idaho. 


Granite—Hanratty & Moderie have been succeeded by the 
llanratty-Moderie Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 
Beardstown—Schmoldt Bros. have been succeeded by H. M. 
Schmoldt. 


Chadwick—The Hollister Lumber Company has heen suc- 
ceeded by H. B. Senneff. 
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Chicago—W. E. Barrett & Co. have moved to the Hey- 
worth building. The Hellmuth Cooperage Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000.——The 
John O’Brien Land & Lumber Company has moved to 115 
Dearborn street.——Ryan & McPharland have moved to 
Laflin street south of Twenty-second. The Simmons Lum- 
ber Company is closing out its basiness. 

East St. Louis—S. Q. Lamm & Son have been succeeded 
by the Kooker Lumber Company. 

Huntley—W. Butler & Sons have been succeeded by the 
Huntley Lumber Company. 

Mt. Morris—Frank Coffman is out of the lumber business. 

Rockford—The Rockford Frame & Picture Company has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Spring Valley—The Alexander Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Spring Valley Lumber Company. 

Tampico—H. B. Boyer has been succeeded by the-Alexan- 
der Lumber Company. 

Towanda—Sachs & Watt have been succeeded by Mr. 


Sachs. 
Indiana. 


Evansville—The Fellwock Roll & Panel Company has 
changed style to the Fellwock Automobile & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Goshen—J. A. Miller is out of the lumber business. 

Warsaw—The Warsaw Lumber Company has filed papers 
dissolving the corporation. E. S. Johnson continues under 
the same name. 








Iowa. 


Blakesburg—Jay Bros. have been succeeded by the Blakes- 
burg Lumber Company. 

Clio—Marrick & ‘Tate have been succeeded by Marrick 
& Co. 

Duncombe—Thomas Maxwell has sold his lumber yard to 
the Wisconsin Lumber Company. 

Garden City—Charles L. Huntington has sold out. 

Grimes—B. S. Prunty has been succeeded by the Neola 
Elevator Company. 

Rose Hill—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Horace. 

Yarmouth—John Kuechman has been succeeded by J. W. 


Enke. 
Kansas. 


Baxter Springs—The King Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Baxter Lumber Company. 


Blaine—William Musser & Co. have been succeeded by 


Cc. O. Musser. 

Brookville—G. W. Pigg has been succeeded by S. H. 
Chatten, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Dalton—H. J. Winslow has sold out. 

Downs—The Central Lumber Company has removed its 
headquarters to Denver, Col. 

Fort Scott—Thomas Brown has sold a half interest in 
the Brown Lumber Company to Charles Grant. 

Highland—A. Kent has been succeeded by the Highland 
Lumber Company. 

Osawatomie—The Harris & Anderson Lumber Company 
has sold out at this point. 

Wichita—The Stewart Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $70,000 to $100,000. 


Kentucky. 


Pike County—The Pine Mountain Lumber Company has 
sold its interests in this county to W. I’. Meckling and John 
Kerr, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pikeville—Huffman Bros. have dissolved. 


Louisiana. 


Avard—The Bacon Lumber Company has changed style to 
the Marshall Lumber Company. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Glen White Coal & Lumber Company is 
out of the lumber business. 

Bienville—The International Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Saline River Lumber Company. 


Michigan. 


Battle Creek—The Cady Cabinet Company has been reor- 
ganized and will establish a plant at Lansing for the manu- 
facture of music cabinets. 

Jackson—Daniel J. Doig has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

—— W. Wilson has been succeeded by C. H. 
Wilson. 

Portland—The Verity-Caswell Table Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $20,000. 


Minnesota. 


McIntosh—The Northwest Lumber Company has been suc- 

ceeded by the St. Anthony & Dakota Company. 
Mississippi. 

Brusby—The D. C. Bacon Company has been succeeded by 
the Interstate Lumber Company. 

Cude—W. J. Cude has been succeeded by the W. J. Cude 
Land & Lumber Company. 

Moss Point—The L. M. Dantzler Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $500,000. 


Missouri. 
Rea—A. Pettijohn has been succeeded by Pettijhon & Gee. 
Nebraska, 


Fremont—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Nye, Schneider, Fowler Company. 

Holdrege—W. W. Yale has been succeeded by the Cornall- 
Yale Company. 

Lincoln—The Clark Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Nebraska Lumber & Coal Company. 

Lincoln—The Dunn-Kincaide Lumber Company has changed 
style to the Dunn-Kincaide Lumber & Coal Company. 


New Jersey. 
South Amboy—Donnell & Miller have been succeeded by 
A. J. Miller. 
New York. 


Jamestown—The Lyndon Lumber & Supply Company has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Tonawanda—The Eastern Lumber Company has sold its 
yard on Ellicott Creek to Frederick Weyerhaeuser. 


North Dakota. 


Buford—The Buford Mercantile Company has sold its yard 
to the Meyers Lumber Company. 

Starkweather—The Northwest Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the National Lumber Company instead of the 
National Elevator Company as previously reported. 


Ohio. 


Blanchester—The Blanchester Manufacturing Company has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Cable—C. M. Graham is out of the lumber business. 

Convoy—B. F. Baxter has been succeeded by J. E. Brit- 
tenburg. 

Newark—The Buckeye Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Buckeye Hardwood Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Reading—George F. Lance has been succeeded by the 
— F. Lance Company. Paul K. Leinbach has been 
appointed receiver for the Excelsior Planing Mill Company. 

South Dakota. 


Crandon—F. H. Flateau has sold his interest in the Cran- 
don Lumber Company to A. B. Robinson. 





Tennessee. 


. amagne—S, 8S. Patrick recently entered the lumber 
usiness. 
ee ne & Nielson have dissolved partner- 


ship. 

gg Ryan & Baldy have been succeeded by 
West, Ryan & Co. J. B. Ferguson & Co. are out of the 
lumber business. 

Nashville—Isaac N. DeHart & Son are out of the lumber 
business, 

Trezevant—Ware & Goodwin have been succeeded by the 
Ware, Goodwin & Co. 





Texas. 


Beaumont—The Beaumont Builders’ Supply Company has 
been succeeded by the Bettis Manufacturing Company. 

Brownsville—J. 8S. & M. H. Cross have been succeeded by 
the J. 8S. & M. H. Cross Lumber Company. 

Bryan—Garth, Howell & Webb have been succeeded by 
the Howell Lumber Company. 

illey—W. E. Lowry is out of the lumber business. 

Dodge—The Aetna Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the San Jacinto Lumber Company. 

Hamlin—Steger & Cloninger have recently entered the 
lumber business. 

Houston—The William Ware Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Lorena—Holvey & Westbrook have been succeeded by the 
Lorena Lumber & Hardware Company. 

Plainview—The Alfalfa Lumber Company is opening a 


yard here, 
Washington. 


Alfalfa—The Cascade Lumber Company has started to 
remove its yards to Granger. 

Bay View—The Nebraska Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the lumber business. 

Chehalis—The Chehalis Fir Door Company has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $105,000. 
ue & Stafford have been succeeded by C. A. 

cliffe. 

Raymond—R. L. McCormick has bought a third interest 
in the Clerin-Hamilton Lumber Company. 

Spokane—The George W. yy } Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing 


a West Virginia. 


Hendricks—J. Scott Bell has sold his saw mill and timber 
land to the Swathmore Lumber Company for the consider- 


ation of $162,831. 
Wisconsin. 


Hilbert—The National Cabinet Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Western Wood Bending Company. 

Marshfield—The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company will 
not rebuild its plant which was recently burned but will 
move to Park Falls. 

Merrill—The Merrill Lumber Company will remove to 
Tomahawk. 

Milwaukee—The Hemlock Company has filed notice of its 
dissolution. 

Shennington—A. C. Johnson is closing out at this point. 

Wausau—The Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Wrightstown—John V. . Wymelenberg has been suc- 
ceeded by the Central Lumber Company, of Oshkosh. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Didsbury—Cornelius Hiebert has been succeeded by Cor- 
nelius Hiebert & Co. 

Medicine Hat—Staples & Co. have recently entered the 
lumber business. 

Strathcona—The Cushing Bros. Company has been suc- 
ceeded by John Doran. 


Manitoba. 


Minitonas—The Swan River Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the McCutcheon Lumber Company. 

Strathclaire Station—Malcolm Craig has been succeeded 
by the Finch Company. 

Winnipeg—The Empire Sash & Door Company, the Gibson 
Lumber Company and the Prairie Lumber Company have 
been succeeded by the Beaver Lumber Company. 


New Brunswick. 


St. John—The Murchie Lumber Company has sold about 
260 square miles of timber land covered with spruce to 
Stetson Cutler & Co., of St. John and Boston, Mass., for 
the consideration of $108,000. 


Saskatchewan. 


Grifin—Walter & Blow have recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Humboldt—J. H. Lyons & Co. have been succeeded by O. 
C. King & Co. 

Saskatoon—Hoge & Thompson have sold their planing 
mill to Blain & McDonald for the consideration of $22,000. 

Weyburn—The Porter Lumbér & Coal Company recently 
entered the lumber business. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

Mobile—The plant of the Mobile Box Manufacturing Com- 

pany was damaged $10,000 by fire March 19. 
Arkansas. 

Pine Bluff—The entire plant of the Pine Bluff Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire March 22, causing a loss 
estimated between $500,000 and $750,000. 

California. 

Mountain View—The Dudfield Lumber Company’s planin; 
mill was destroyed by fire March 14, entailing a loss ° 
$10,000, partly covered by insurance.. The fire started from 
a gasoline engine which furnished the motive power. 

Georgia. 

Sparta—The planing mill of James Smith was destroyed 

by fire March 20, causing a loss of $3,000; no insurance. 
Tilinois., 
Peorla—Fire which started in the boiler room of John J. 


Rothan’s planing mill caused a loss of about $8,000. The 
mill will Ke rebuilt. ‘ . 


Kansas. 

Neosho Falls—J. G. Wilson’s lumber yard was completely 

destroyed by fire March 20, inflicting a loss of $20,000. 
Kentucky. 

Shelby—An explosion caused by the water getting too low 
in.the boiler of the Crescent Lumber Company’s plant re- 
sulted in the probable death of one man and injuring two 
others. The loss to the plant was about $1,500. 

Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—Fire originating in the boiler house of the 
— Lumber Company did about $5,000 damage to the 
plan 


Maine. 


Orono—A dry kiln belonging to J. Walker & Co. was 
OOO by fire March 18, causing a loss estimated at 
000. 





The Floats 
and the Cone of Our 
Planing Mill Exhauster 


are fastened to each other by riveting to 
pieces of angle iron. This construction is 
much stronger than merely bending the 
float over and riveting it to the cone, and 
it is important to make such wheels strong, 
as they are frequently subjected to bom- 
bardment from heavy chips and pieces of 
wood. There are no side plates, only the 
cone on one side and the open wheel on the 
other. There are therefore no corners in 
which shavings can lodge and clog the fan. 

Send for our Catalog “A. L."’ of Fans, Blowers 


and Exhausters, and if you do not have a copy, 
ask also for our book on Power Plant Economy, 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO. 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole Builders of the Green Fuel 
Economizer in the United States.) 














ae «8ST. LOUIS “qi 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. STEELE, GEO. E. HIBBARD, L. M. BORGESS. 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres’t. & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 


L. GLEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co, 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 

















Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


’R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM 
AND COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION, 


Please Write Us. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 











1318 Chemical Building, 








Oak, Ash, Birch, Walnut, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Go. "xo 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE M355 Lona 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIl- 
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Water Ruins a Belt 


ordinarily, and very likely you know 
all about this from costly experience. 


If you wish to use a belt in a wet or 
damp place let us tell you about our 


BELTIN G 


TRADE MARK 





It is made especially for this trying 
service and performs it PERFECTLY: 
Guaranteed. 


Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 
New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. Liamburg: Germany, 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande }. 








C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Go., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Iil. 











LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 
COMPANY, CAROLINA AND 


LONG LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 














wae WEST VIRGINIA. “Sag 























The Secret m 
Of Our Service “J S 
el led seo age ) 


us to ship orders without 
delay. We want an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint you with 
our goods and would suggest you get our prices 
this week on 


Cherry and Walnut 


or say Red and White Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, 
Ash, Hemlock, all of which we have on hand. 
We manufacture detail interior trim and mould- 
ings in allwoods. A line from you is all that is 
necessary. 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 





Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 





Michigan. 


Mavfield—-A small saw mill owned by E. H. Cook & Son 
was burned March 17, inflicting a loss of $2,500; no insur- 


ance, 
New York. 


Brooklyn—Fire compra, destroyed the cabinet factory 
of Frederick Rode, March 15, causing a loss of $60,000. 


North Carolina. 


Fayetteville—The entire plant of the W. H. Sikes Lum- 
ber Company was destroyed March 21 with loss of $40,000; 
partially covered by insurance. 

Goldsboro—The boiler room of the Edgerton Johnson Lum- 
ber Company was damaged to the extent of $5,000 by fire 
March 23. 

Ohio. 


Ironton—The plant of the Ironton Lumber Company was 
destroyed by fire March 22, causing a loss of $25,000, with 
insurance of $20,000. The ’plant will be immediately rebuilt 
of fireproof material. 


Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg—The planing mill and lumber yards of the 
Green & Higgins Lumber Company were destroyed by fire 
farch 22, inflicting a loss estimated at $50,000. 
Texas. 


Jasper—A small saw mill belonging to Brown & Downs, 
located near here, was damaged to the extent of $3,000 by 
fire March 12. 

Vermont. 


Proctor—Two small saw mills belonging to the Vermont 
Marble Company have been destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of about $12,000. : 

West Virginia. 


Huntington—Adkins Bros.’ saw mill, located on Shelby 
creek, blew up March 19, entailing a total loss and killing 
three men. The explosion is supposed to have been caused 
by a dry boiler. f 

Wisconsin. 

Horicon—Fire of incendiary origin destroyed the plant of 
the C. Firehammer & Sons Company, causing a loss of 
$50,000, with insurance of $1,800. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Massachusetts. 


Chelsea—Pope & Cottle are installing a small saw mill 
in connection with their retail yard. 


Minnesota. 


Virginia—The Virginia Lumber Company, it is reported, 
will build another saw mill in connection with its already 
well equipped plant. Its present equipment consists of saw, 
lath and planing mill. 








Mississippi. 


Barkleys—It is reported that Fred D. Glenn, of Onawa, 
lowa, will build a saw mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 


feet. - 
Washington. 


Kverett—The Clough Whitney Shingle Company is build- 
ing a shingle mill which when completed will be the lar- 
gest in the world; the capacity will be about 600,000 shin- 
gles a day. 

Forest Grove—R. Porter is building a saw mill with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Hazel—The Standard Railway & Timber Company has 
begun the construction of a branch from the Northern 
Pacific at Hazel, a distance of five miles, to tap a body of 
timber owned by the company on Boulder creek, which will 
necessitate further extension before the timber is cut. 

South Bend—The Case Shingle Company will soon begin 
the erection of a shingle mill in connection with its present 
mill. The daily capacity will be about 150,000 shingles. 





A PIONEER ADVOCATE OF FORESTRY. 

A man who is weleome wherever he is known is 
William Little, the veteran lumberman of Montreal, 
Quebee, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN considers itself 
honored by a call from him this week. Mr. Little might 
almost be called the father of American forestry. At 











WILLIAM LITTLE, OF MONTREAL, QUE. 


any rate he was among the earliest advocates of the 
adoption of a, forest policy both for Ganada and the 
United States, and his counsels have been valued in this 
country since the founding of the American Forestry 
Association. Mr. Little is a lumberman and the son 
of a lumberman. His father operated in the virgin 
white pine forest which in the early part.of the last 
century covered the land in those Ontario countries be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Lake Erie and to the west. 
Mr. Little himself has timber interests in. many sections. 
He has been or is interested in the timber of.every 
Canadian province from Quebec to British Columbia, 








and now-he-is:iuterésted in the ee: of the white 
pine resources-of Newfoundland. ~~ 


Mr. Little is a suecessful lumberman, though perhaps 
he has not accumulated as many dollars as he might 
have done if his interests had been entirely selfish and 
individualistic. He has given freely of his time ani 
means to the promotion of intelligent forestry. Many 
years ago the LUMBERMAN criticized Mr. Little because 
of his predictions as to the early exhaustion of the 
white pine supplies, but it must be admitted that al- 
though exhaustion did not take place as quickly as he 
thought it would his prophecies, though delayed, are 
being fully realized. 

In connection with his forestry propaganda Mr. Little 
has always been an advocate of free trade in lumber 
and timber between Canada and the United States. He 
believed it was to the interest of both countries, and 
from a forestry standpoint more particularly in the in- 
terest of the latter. Now he holds that the United 
States has nothing to fear from Canadian white pine 
competition. In the counties in southern Ontario that 
once were the most prolific producers of white pine, 
equal in quality to the best that southern Michigan ever 
produced, now no white pine at all is to be found, and 
the loggers are pursuing it far to the north under diffi- 
culties which, in addition to the high prices, make it no 
longer a cheap wood. Upon British Columbia, for the 
best class of lumber, and the vast forests of spruce 
from the great plains to the east Canada must soon 
depend for her supplies. 


PBA PD PDP ALP PD PD 
SALE OF INDIANA OAK. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 26.—One of the largest 
deals of the kind in that part of the state has just 
been consummated by F. L. Galbraith & Son, of Sun- 
man, who have bought at auction eighty- five acres of 
timber land in Decatur county. The tract contains about 
2,500 white oak trees, besides a number of hickories and 
maples. It is estimated that the tract will produce over 
1,500,000 feet of oak lumber alone. 
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SUPPLY AND MACHINERY MEN TO MEET. 


At Cincinnati, May 8 to 10, the Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, the American Supply 
& Machinery Manufacturers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association will 
hold a joint convention at which a large number of 
machinery manufacturers and dealers from all parts 
of the United States will be present. At a recent 
special meeting of the executive committees of the 
three associations a tentative program for the conven- 
tion was arranged. The meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Sinton and an elaborate program combining 
business and entertainment will be carried out. Among 
the subjects which will be discussed in the joint ses- 
sion are: ‘‘Cash Discounts,’’ ‘‘Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness,’’ and ‘‘Relations Between Dealer and Manufac- 
turer.’’ There probably will be no exhibits at the 
convention, but those who have the arrangements in 
charge state that the other features of the meeting 
will amply repay anyone who may attend. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions, 
See page 37. 








The general trade situation this week is well up to 
normal for early spring and dealers are satisfied with 
the business they are doing in spite of the restraint 
placed upon it by the difficulty and in many cases the 
impossibility of getting cars to ship in or out of the 
city. Cars are very searce in Chicago and in a num- 
ber of cases orders which were accepted by local 
wholesalers several weeks ago are still in the yards 
and the business is likely to be canceled by the 
buyers because of what appears to them unreasonable 
delay in making shipments. In all of these cases the 
dealers have been bending every effort to get cars 
placed but without avail. : 

The ‘transportation problem as it affects the west 
coast, and consequently the supply here of west coast 
lumber, appears a little nearer a solution now than it 
has been at any other time this year. The Great 
Northern embargo is lifted and it is reported that 
the embargo on the Northern Pacific road will be 
raised March 28. This may not be done, but ship- 
ments are being taken over the Astoria & Columbia 
road, now owned by the Northern Pacific, and this 
is taken to be an indication that the latter road 
intends lifting the embargo gradually. 

The railroad and other corporation trade has not 
been quite as active this week as it was but this is 
believed to be only a temporary reaction from the 
recent abnormal aggressiveness of this branch of the 
consumptive trade. There has been no lowering of 
prices. wer ; 

Country trade is showing a gratifying increase 
over that of a few weeks ago. The warmer weather 
has made hauling easier and the retail trade is buying 
more freely. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
— RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 23. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
at err rts ee ee Te 41,133,000 6,334,000 
er rrr ere Tres 33,270,000 10,266,000 
I ba 6 we wpe betes Oe [ee =—)—(i—é nn A 
=. nda ceet ates eten © Mao 3,932,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
EF eT eee Tee 431,959,000 51,093,000 
er rrr ee 379,238,000 126,477,000 
Des. skewseweearneee 52,721,000  _.ecsocss 
eit... .< ss scenes, “auamenes 75,384,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BE cAsiscsAedinasapeveres neee 21,201,000 5,906,000 
SOW ot tGuskoes ee seee as eseee™ 20,822,000 8,593,000 
I ie oh a acca ate wea ae 8 8=—s_i(«“#Sé«n WA's 
Gosten “A ssi itlacond, tueivtiseie aovipigih Soil ping’ ecesieae wal 2,687,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
CINE Gs cess oeeice 4b cmb aa wae 230,101,000 55,855,000 
OEE ic www bid andres Se 0 Raa ha eee 111,077,000 
ee, reer. ee ee 2,676,000 55,222,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended Mareh 27 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
Dimitar $1,000. . 2 ccc cccccvccnccceccwcece 24 $ 15,500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000:............ 127 313,400 

5,000. and under re errr 52 337,80 
10,000 and under C4, 4:5 6bts oa.aoms 12 142,500 
25,000 and under re 3 99,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 3 170,000 

NE 6 iia thn Kee ebie dndk oie Some 4 221 $.1,078,200 
Totals previous week.............++- 205 1,882,750 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 162 713,800 
Totals January 1 to March 27, 1907..1,552 12,045,100 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 1,420 10,738,805 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 1,174 10,839,785 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 812 6,560,205 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 1,047 7,825,135 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Not quite as much activity is noted in 
railroad buying this week but there is enough to 
keep the trade fairly busy. The general city business 
is fairly good and some increase is apparent in the 
orders coming in from the country. The demand is 
quite general in character, although of course com- 





mon lumber is especially salable. At some of the 
yards stocks are pretty badly broken and there is a 
decided scarcity in some items. No. 2 boards are 
hard to get and are very firm in price. Shop lumber 
is also in very good call and stocks are low. Dealers 
are holding firmly to the new price schedule and are 
confident that these prices will be at least maintained. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Retailers have orders in already 
to cover their wants for the next two or three 
months, but there is a good deal of buying activity 
noted. Much of it is coming from Dakota territory, 
where retailers who had ordered stock from the west 
have given up receiving it in time for their spring 
trade, and are canceling the orders for fir to place 
pine orders. Prices are strong all along the line. 
Car supply is improving. Local mills got a good 
bunch of cars last week and the shipments were 
much the heaviest of any week to date. Receipts 
and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis for the 
week ended March 23 were as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

NE sas coc cll (Ngee aipbaseho ye Bikesemad 1,200,000 1,792,000 
DE Abt ekan ch babe ns acess aeean 832,000 1,280,000 
o\6-u.is.5,4i0% wonS a ee awh ees 848,000 1,760,000 
Pee, =n, Se ae erreeee 448,000 1,232,000 
i BSA re ee ae 912,000 1,632,000 
DEY as.0taa dba diets ceecans avons 720,000 1,440,000 
Md weirs bass a eke e eee 4,960,000 9,136,000 
RE GP aletek danas aes ccbacseus 3,616,000 7,072,000 
IN i nen os waded audean 1,344,000 2,064,000 
RMD SERS TREE FORE. kw 6 icescscccve 3,936,000 9,184,000 


Saginaw Valley. Trade is good as to price and de- 
mand but slow as to the movement of stocks after they 
have been sold by reason of the famine in transporta- 
tion. The market is strong, with an upward tendency 
in many articles on the list. Box material is strong 
with not enough of it available, and lumber used in 
building of all kinds is wanted. The market is likely 
to experience an advance about the time navigation 
will open. The steady trade since last fall has re- 
duced local stocks greatly and new lumber will be 
wanted as soon as possible. The river is clear of ice, 
the ice on the bay is softening fast and navigation 
will open within twenty days unless there should be a 
radical change in the temperature, but it cannot be 
expected that lumber by boat will reach here before 
May to any exteni. 





New York. Values are high, but the demand is not 
better than the usual March trade. Inquiries are 
coming along, but up to the present time purchases 
have been moderate and for immediate wants only. 
Box trade is good and the high prices seem to be well 
adhered to all along the line. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While most dealers are 
well supplied with stock for this time of the year 
there are a number who have bought extensively in 
Canada since the close of navigation who are bring- 
ing forward considerabie stock by rail to replenish a 
number of items. Producers in the west are sending 
out stock lists to local dealers for the first time in 
five years, which is attributed to the disposition of 
the latter not to buy extensively in that section. 
While business has strengthened considerably during 
the last few weeks and the indications are promising 
for active operations during the spring and early 
summer, there is said to be no intention of increasing 
prices right away. 

—_—eerer 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers generally report a good 
trade, although some of them think that it ought 
to be a trifle better, though they are not anxious to 
face the situation at the saw mills any too soon. 
Stocks and assortments are good. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Business is opening up in a way 
that seems to forecast a most busy season. Stocks on 
hand are of good proportions -with some lines reported 
long in a number of yards. Prices are being well 
maintained through the market on all lines. 





Spruce. 


New York. There has been a fair demand and with 
few exceptions arrivals have been sufficient to meet 
requirements. Some wholesalers report some difficulty 
in getting the advance asked for by millmen, but on 
the whole the situation is satisfactory. 








Boston, Mass. The market is showing more strength 
and dealers are stronger holders. Where some were 
asking $23 for 9-inch and under last week, they are 
now asking $23.50 to $24. Random is in a little bet- 
ter shape, although the demand is not strong. Spruce 
boards are not in active demand and prices hold 
steady at about $23. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Good trade is reported in posts and poles 
throughout the central west and northwest. Business 
is especially good in posts. The line yard concerns 
are actively in the market and many orders are being 
turned down for lack of stock. Prices are firm and 
exhibit a tendency toward a higher range. The pole 
business is. also picking up and a great many inquiries 
are being received from telephone and telegraph com- 
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| Hard © 
_ Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
| looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
| surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
| country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you prices. 


Permit us to quote 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Maple Flooring 


is just what the title implies. It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 
you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 











Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to yea, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 


104 M 2 in. Clear 

100 M 2%4 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 














The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 
For Domestic and Export Trade. §= NORFOLK, VA. 
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30,000 “ Ixl6 & wider ‘ “ No. 


in all the different grades. 


160,000 “ Ix6 “ 

150,000 “ Ix8 “ ™ 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ . 
75,000 “ Ixi2 “ - 


250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 

65,000 “ 2x4-20 “ 

10,000 “ 2x4-10 " 
We have also a good assortment 


and Basswood. 





ABINGDON, VA. 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No. 





Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


1 Cuts & Better 
| Barn & Better 


We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 


60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 


of Hardwoods 


in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 








more profit ask us about 


TUPEL 


your business if you don’t have it. 





IF YOU'RE SATISFIED 


with your present profits all right, but if you want 
Siding, Flooring 
and Mouldings. 


It’s a cinch you are not getting all there is out of 
Our prices on 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 
7 313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 








OAK.... 
BEECH 


FL 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 


End Matched, Hollow, 
Backed and ae, 

HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


The Keith Lumber Company, 


MAHOGANY. 


HARDWOOD 


Importer and 
Wirnelnctune of 


W.S,. Keith, Pres. & Treas. 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. 





General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
CHICAGO 








MAHOGANY 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters, 





And Other Tropical 
HARDWOODS. 


The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 
Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 











panies that are in the market for supplies for their 
spring and summer work. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Poles are quite active, and 
the extra lengths are commanding premium prices, as 
they are very scarce. The shorter ones are fairly 
plenty. The outlook is for considerable long distance 
construction this season, and for a good demand that 
will take the reduced product of the cedar camps read- 
ily at higher prices. Posts are growing scarce, ex- 
cept in the smaller sizes, and are very firm, with a 
good run of demand. The product of the shingle mills 
is being sold in advance of manufacture at fancy 
prices, owing to the inability of dealers to get red 
cedar stock. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The demand for all hardwoods continues 
to be good, with sales exceeding receipts. There is 
but little change in the car situation and shipments 
are still coming in slowly as a general proposition. 
In some sections considerable improvement is noted 
and the supply of box cars is said to be more plentiful 
but flat cars are scarce everywhere and in many sec- 
tions even gondola cars are at a premium. Low grade 
hardwoods of all kinds are in especially good demand 
as the kox men are constantly in the market for this 
class of material and are offering good prices. With 
the coming of spring the demand from the country 
is improving constantly and this trade covers every- 
thing on the list. Prices are good and the outlook is 
excellent. 

Red oak and white oak, plain and quartered, are 
selling freely and offerings are not enough to take 
care of the buyers. Prices are firm. The oak market 
is having some effect upon chestnut prices and demand 
as the latter is in some cases being used as a sub- 
stitute for the higher priced wood. 

According to reports the birch market is a little 
easier this week but there is no material variation 
from the prices of the last several weeks. 

Southern ash is still very scarce and the supply of 
this wood is so short at the mills that but little stock 
can be expected here this summer. 

Basswood, cottonwood and gum are all in good 
request, especially for the lower grades. Prices on 
all these woods are well up and there are plenty of 
buyers for all offerings. 

Very little change appears in the market for maple. 
Good sales continue to be made and prices are firm. 


——eorno 





St. Louis, Mo. Special efforts are being made to re- 
plenish stocks, which are unusually small. Dealers 
feel that the demand will be big as soon as the sea- 
son shall fairly be open. There is an upward tendency 
on all classes of hardwoods. Ash seems to be most 
in request and good prices are being paid for it 
wherever it can be found. There is also a big demand 
for poplar. Gum and cottonwood are also much sought 
after and both command a good price. The demand 
for the oaks is on the increase. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues excellent and 
the searcity of dry stock is as pronounced as it has 
been at any time this season. There is some increase 
in production, owing to the better weather and the 
greater number of cars available, but the lumber 
now being produced will not be dry enough to ship 
for some weeks and the trade is of the opinion that 
there will be no change in the amount to be had 
for taking care of consumers. Some of them say 
that there will be an even greater sc. ‘rcity than yet 
experienced between now and the tine the current 
eut will be available for use, so th2 general ex- 
pectation is of a well sustained market from a price 
standpoint. All varieties of hardwood :ire in demand. 
Ash and cottonwood are among tle leaders in 
strength but nothing shows weakness, there being a 
good call for even quarter sawn red «ak, which for 
a time moved rather slowly. Cottonwood in all 
grades is in light supply and the demand from box 
makers is of unusually large proportions, thus giving 
this lumber unwonted strength, particularly in the 
lower grades, but the higher grades bring top prices 
for this movement, which has carried values to the 
highest level on record. Production of gum is in- 
creasing more rapidly than anything else, but this 
condition is not yet reflected in easiness in quota- 
tions, prices being well maintained around the re- 
cent high level. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Factory trade is not heavy, but 
dealers are having difficulty in supplying what orders 
they get for dry hardwood. Shipments from the south 
on old orders are slow, and in the north there is very 
little stock. Basswood is about cleaned up, and dry 
birch is now running low. The mills are running low 
on birch and basswood, and from indications will have 
to ship considerable stock green later on. The retail 
yard demand is good, wagon stock being largely 
sought for. Sash and door factories are looking for 
hardwood to take care of some early orders they are 
receiving for special work in the line of interior 
finish. Oak and birch are chiefly in requisition. 





New York. Trade is very satisfactory and stocks 
are easily disposed of. There is little change in the 
market, and the hardest stocks to get are ash and 
poplar. Chestnut and birch are very strong, and 
those in possession of stocks have no trouble in dis- 
posing of them to good advantage. One of the largest 


wholesalers during the week said there is more diffi- 
culty than ever in getting prompt shipments of ash 
and chestnut, and there was every indication of a 
continuation of prevailing high prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a smart demand for nearly 
everything in hardwood lumber and prices are pretty 
good, but the supply of oak, ash and chestnut is so 
low that the trade is uneasy over the outlook, which 
does not promise to improve very much right away. 
The dealer who prophesied some time ago that there 
would be plain oak enough is still confident and 
there is enough of elm and basswood. Birch is 
plentiful. 





Boston, Mass. The market is very firm with the 
demand of moderate proportions. Plain oak, 1-inch, 
ones and twos, is firmly held at $55 to $57, and sales 
have been made at these figures. Quartered oak is 
held firmly at $82 to $85 for 1-inch, ones and twos. 
Common stock is in good call. White and brown ash 
are scarce and in demand. 





Baltimore, Md. All the hardwoods are in excellent 
shape. Oak is in urgent request at figures that encour- 
age the manufacturers. Everything of any possible 
use can be disposed of without trouble and the situa- 
tion is entirely in control of the millmen. This na- 
turally means high prices, and the advance scored 
some time ago is being firmly maintained. This is 
true also in the main with regard to ash and other 
hardwoods in general use. The improvement in the 
export business continues and helps to stiffen quota- 
tions. Stocks as a rule are small and demands for de- 
livery are most urgent. 





Cleveland, Ohio. All lines are firm with a par- 
ticularly good demand for oak. Both plain and quar- 
ter sawed oak and white oak are selling well and those 
holding dry stocks are asking good prices. It is ex- 
pected that improvement in the roads and car situa- 
tion will tend to ease the situation somewhat. Birch 
has a good market and chestnut is moving nicely. All 
lines of box lumber continue very active with stocks 
none too plentiful. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The March 16 list, which advanced the 
price on all helmlock items $1 a thousand is being 
fairly well lived up to, the basie price being about 50 
cents off. Trade is holding up well and if anything 
more hemlock is being sold in Chicago than was the case 
a week or two ago. Common lumber is strongest in 
demand but all grades are selling freely. With the 
milder weather there is a noticeable improvement in 
the orders coming in from the country. 

New York. While there has been a slight increase 
in the demand due to the open weather the base 
price continues unchanged. Country dealers are now 
figuring on some good contracts, although New York 
city trade is dull. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Producers are very confident and 
there is still talk of higher prices, though retailers 
are complaining that prices have already been ad- 
vanced by putting almost everything farther up from 
the base price. There is a pretty fair assortment 
of stock, but the retailers do not carry much stock, 
unless they are fortunate enough to have some in 
the west bought some time ago. 

Boston, Mass. The demand for eastern hemlock 
boards has not yet become active. Some dealers 
are holding firm at $22, and have refused bids at 
$21.50. Pennsylvania hemlock is in fair call and 
prices steady. 


Cleveland, Ohio. There is much activity in hem- 
lock dimension and prices seem inclined to advance. 
Dry stock is being offered at firm prices and even 
stock to be cut is held well up. 








Poplar. 


tinted diieainael 


Chicago. Business is active here considering the 
amount of stock in the yards. Poplar is a very scarce 
article and what is in stock is in good demand. Low 
grade poplar is especially sought after but there is 
plenty of call for the better class of stock to keep 
local wholesalers hustling for stock. Prices are firm 
and dealers here expect that they will be even higher 
this summer. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is a big call for poplar, which 
is exceedingly scarce. Efforts to replenish stocks are 
being made with little success. 





New York. There is a slight demand and arrivals 
are not as active as usual for March. Wholesalers 
believe that there is very little dry stock at mill 
points. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand keeps up in spite of ad- 
vanced prices, which are now well up to plain oak. 
Producers show a confidence in the market that cer- 
tainly means that they have no more lumber than 
they can sell at their own prices and they are not 
going to give anything away. Stocks are very light. 
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Baltimore, Md. The mills find ready takers for all 
the lumber they can turn out. With steadier weather 
the production is likely to increase, but even this pros- 
pect does not affect the steadiness of the market. Ex- 
port business is taking a fair quantity of poplar and 
tends to stiffen the general tone. 

~—eoeoeaeaaa 

Boston, Mass. Offerings of dry stock are scarce 

and prices in the south are very firmly maintained. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The demand shows no falling off, 
and good dry stocks are eagerly sought, and only 
offered at stiff prices. Stocks on hand are of fair pro- 
portions. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. The situation as regards the Chicago 
trade in Pacific coast woods is unchanged from that 
shown in last week’s report. Official statement has 
been made by Seattle officers of the Northern Pacific 
that the embargo on that road would be raised March 
28 but there is considerable doubt as to whether this 
action will be taken. Even should it be there is such 
congestion of freight that it will be a long time 
before Pacific coast woods can come east with any 
degree of freedom. The market here is in excellent 
shape and demand is good for everything on the fir 
list, especially for timbers and common lumber. The 
news of the possible lifting of the Northern Pacific 
embargo has been productive of renewed activity in 
the offices of local representatives of west coast 
manufacturers and they are again taking orders. 

Omer" 

San Francisco. More than 35,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber has arrived at this port by sea during the 
last seven days, of which 7,549,000 was redwood from 
California ports and the balance fir from Oregon and 
Washington. Several cargoes of random shipments 
remain unsold and if good judgment is not exercised 
by the northern mill owners in future a slump in 
prices may result. The closing of the mills in and 
around Portland, Ore., on account of the strike has 
not yet caused any stiffening of lumber prices here 
and it would probably take considerable time to bring 
about such a result with large stocks on the coast. 
The redwood market is much stiffer than fir and 
prices are pretty well maintained. The dealers assert 
that all grades of redwood are going into consumption 
rapidly. The shipments of redwood during the last 
month exceeded those of February, 1906, by 13,000,- 
000 feet. 
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Portland, Ore. A revised price list has been adopted 
by Oregon millmen in accordance with recommenda- 
tions made by some of the operators and shippers sev- 
eral months ago. The new list shows slight advances 
in the price of certain classes and sizes, being re- 
stricted principally to fir. The principal advance is 
in dressed fir, some grades of this being advanced 
about $3 a thousand. Rough dimension stuff is quoted 
about $1 higher than in the old price list. While 
these higher figures have been obtained by the prin- 
cipal Portland mills for some time, many of the 
smaller mills not awake to the increased demand for 
certain classes of fir and not in touch with eastern 
market conditions have been selling according to the 
old price schedule. Now that the Bureau of Grades, 
looking after rail. shipments, and the Oregon and 
Washington Lumber Inspection Bureau are in har- 
ness, there will be greater uniformity in prices as 
well as in the grading of shipments. 





Tacoma, Wash. Cargo business is on the same 
healthy plane it has been, while rail trade has prac- 
tically been nil for this vicinity. Some shipments are 
being made east via Seattle and the Great Northern, 
paying the local rate to Seattle, where foreign cars 
ean be had. Manufacturers welcome the lifting of the 
Northern Pacific car embargo. Indications are that 
the rail market will be very strong all year when cars 
do begin coming again, for it will take the mills 
months to catch up with the business. 





Seattle, Wash. During the last week the Great 
Northern railroad delivered at the mills about 5 per- 
cent of the demand for flats. All carg set in, how- 
ever, were loaded immediately and have started for- 
ward within twenty-four hours. The list is firm in 
every stick. Coastwise business is slow because ship- 
pers are waiting for a reduction in charters. The 
eargo mills are busy. Some rail orders have been re- 
ceived this week offering for immediate shipment, $1 
advance on uppers. As a rule long-held orders are 
being given preference. 





Kansas City, Mo. Shipments from Washington and 
Oregon show no improvement, and the mills are not 
willing to accept orders except subject to delay. The 
jobbers here are making no effort to secure orders for 
spruce fir and cedar, but are taking a limited amount 
of business in the way of California stock, which is 
coming forward with moderate promptness. 





Buffalo, N. Y. It is now reported that the em 
bargo of lumber shipments from the Pacific coast has 
been raised, but it will be a long time before’ there 
will be much visible result from it, for so many 
loaded cars are not accounted for that dealers hardly 
know what to do. Prices are strong and the de- 
mand for most sorts is good. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Fairly good trade was noted this week 
in yellow pine. The demand from railroad companies 
is not quite as heavy as it has been and for this 
reason car sills, siding and decking are a little easier 
than they were but the difference in price is not 
marked and is not causing any anxiety. Railroad 
demand in Chicago is rather spasmodic in character. 
The companies hold off buying as long as possible and 
then orders come in a bunch until the immediate 
needs have been taken care of when they slacken 
until consumption is again forced. The present easing 
up in railroad buying merely marks the period fol- 
lowing one of these rushes in buying. Dealers ship- 
ping into the country say that business is picking up 
with them and they are confident that spring trade 
will be above the average. The car situation is about 
the same as it has been for the last thirty days. In 
some sections box cars are obtainable but flats are 
very hard to get everywhere and at many points box 
cars and even gondola cars are a scarce article. Ship- 
ments to the city therefore are much below what they 
should be at this season. 

St. Louis, Mo. Demand for all items continues ex- 
ceedingly strong with prices fully as good as for sev- 
eral weeks. Buying for rush shipment seems to be 
the custom of the retail trade. Offerings of business 
for timbers and special stuff are numerous, with mill 
people disinclined to accept further business for such 
material at any reasonable price. A number of buyers 
have been in this locality in the past few days with 
large bills of timbers and special stuff for quick ship- 
ment, but were hampered by the uncertainty of the 
ear situation. This has also had a stimulating effect 
on prices. All stock continues in good demand and 
at strong prices. Everything on the right hand side 
of the list is bringing list; the left hand side con- 
tinues to show strength and activity, particularly in 
all grades of flooring, ceiling and finish. Finish brings 
close to list price, while B flooring sells freely at 
within 50 cents of list. No. 1 flooring, which has been 
weak for some time, is stronger and will be selling 
at list within the next few days. No. 2 flooring also 
is gaining in strength and the list practically repre- 
sents its market value. The car situation, while re- 
ported as normal in certain localities, still is very un- 
certain at interior shipping points and on small ini- 
tial lines. Most concerns have as much business on 
their books as they feel justified in taking. 








Kansas City, Mo. Dealers here report unabated 
inquiry for everything in the way of southern pine. 
The demand is active alike for yard stock and special 
material, and the orders from the country are for 
stock which the dealers want just as quickly as pos- 
sible. Mixed orders for yard stock have never been 
harder to handle as mill stocks are broken, dimension 
being especially scarce, and as a rule the manufac- 
turers are not trying to sell mixed lots but are solicit- 
ing orders for special items which they wish to move. 
The market has never been firmer. 





New Orleans, La. Demand is excellent and a num- 
ber of items on the right hand side are selling at pre- 
miums of $1 to $2 over the last list. On the left hand 
the prices have strengthened considerably, and while 
there is still some shading of the list in various locali- 
ties the average prices, it is reported, are the best 
noted in some months. Deliveries are still badly 
restricted but there has been some improvement in 
the car supply and mills generally are said to be 
getting something over the number of cars applied 
for. Exports are also strengthening, the activity of 
South American schedules being especially noteworthy 
along the Gulf coast. Slightly better prices are 
commanded also on European shipments. 





New York. Inquiries are better but prices have 
not responded very readily. Some sizes are plentiful. 
The longleaf market is stronger than North Carolina 
pine although it will take heavy buying to make the 
market as strong as it was last year. 





Boston, Mass. The market continues moderately 
active with prices steady. Many orders are held back 
simply because the mills are not able to get rolling 
stock. Prices of heartface edgegrain continue un- 
changed at $48.50 to $49. 

Orne 

Baltimore, Md. Pine men continue to report quiet 
in the trade locally. Stocks are being sought only in 
limited quantities, and as the yards hold large sup- 
plies the requirements from this source are restricted. 
Demand from out of town is better, though it as yet 
lacks the snap of last year. No very heavy accumula- 
tions are here and the situation does not present any 
discouraging features, though trade is kept down to 
rather limited proportions. 

PAPAL 

Cleveland, Ohio. Considerable yellow pine, in both 
dimension and finish is still being offered here. Transit 
cars are still being held well up in price, but the 
market now apparently has a good supply on hand. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is again a report of higher 
prices in some of the lower grades of North Caro- 
lina pine and a prospect of a more general advance, 
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as it is declared that these prices are still much 
lower than white pine of the corresponding grades. 
But for the sharp competition that is kept up by 
maple this pine would sell much faster here thap 
it does. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks continue very large, but 
chiefly of low grades of lumber, with which the local 
market is flooded by mill men in the expectation that 
somehow they will be absorbed. But the trade here 
can take only a limited quantity and the surplus 
crowds the wharves and other storage places, affecting 
adversely the better grades of lumber. The demand 
is still restricted and while the open weather has given 
rise to some acceleration of movement distribution so 
far continues to fall behind receipts. Values are more 
or less unsettled, much of the lumber bringing low 
prices. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. The shortage of cars is a very 
serious obstacle in the way of trade among the cypress 
mills. The Illinois Central road is giving fairly good 
satisfaction, but it is not letting any of its cars cross 
the river and it is almost impossible to get any cars 
on the Southern Pacific or the Texas & Pacific. Many 
of the mills are sending large blocks of stock to points 
on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers by barge and ar- 
rangements are being made to send several large con- 
signments east by schooner. The demand, which is 
good, runs largely to mixed cars, which are well dis- 
tributed over the country. The call for shingles is 
very strong and it is impossible to fill all the orders 
offered, although at better than list prices. Lath are 
also scarce and sent out only in mixed cars. There 
are fair stocks of 4-4 to 8-4 tank, clears and selects, 
although there is no surplus on the latter. Dry stocks 
of all grades thicker than 4-4 are short. 

ooroorerre——r—rrs 

Chicago. All kinds and grades of cypress are in 
good demand but shipments are exceedingly slow 
many of the mills not being able to get more than 20 
percent of the cars they order placed. Common lum- 
ber, thick tank and shop are more called for than 
anything else but offerings are good on all grades and 
the only complaint local dealers have to make is that 
they are unable to take all of the orders that come 
to them at good prices. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand continues good and condi- 


‘tions show improvement. Considerable has been com- 


ing in recently. Satisfactory’ conditions are reported 
by the mills. The demand is for all grades and thick- 
nesses. Stocks as a rule are still badly broken. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand from the country is 
active, and the inquiry is coming from over a greater 
territory than during any previous spring. Dealers in 
many localities are making cypress take the place of 
Washington and Oregon stock which it is impossible 
to get at present. Manufacturers are swamped with 
orders and are entirely cleaned out of common for 
the time being. New Orleans reports that there is 
practically no dry lumber in 2% to 4-inch at the 
mills and that some items of shop are very scarce. 
Lath and pickets continue scarce and the mills are not 
willing to accept orders for lath in straight car lots. 
Prices are firm and the list closely followed in mak- 
ing quotations. 





New York. Dry stocks are not as plentiful and 
prices continue firm. Building conditions outside of 
Manhattan are good and a large trade is expected 
beginning with April. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Though it is claimed that prices 
are held very firm by the mill organizations there is 
not much complaint on that account, for dealers are 
able to do a fair amount of business and get stocks 
delivered here much more easily than they do some 
other sorts of lumber. There is so much complaint 
of the prices of lumber that cypress takes the place 
of that it is idle to call it high, so long as it can 
be sold as a substitute for them. 





Baltimore, Md. While the movement has not been 
especially urgent of late the mills are able as a rule 
to dispose of their output without difficulty and at 
prices that stimulate production, so they continue run- 
ning at full eapacity. Dealers unanimously assert that 
they are not selling any lumber except at full list 
prices and that no trouble is experienced in getting 
them. Stocks in local hands are not heavy and the 


outlook is very encouraging. 
« 





Cleveland, Ohio. The demand is good with stocks 
of fair proportions on hand. Shipments are arriving 
slowly, but sufficient to take care of immediate needs.’’ 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. A few red cedars are coming in over 
the newly opened Great Northern and also some that 
have paid the local rate down to Portland and thence 
come over the Northern Pacific. The total receipts, 
however, are comparatively insignificant and have 


had no effect upon the market, which continues very 
strong. Transits are selling at $4.13 for clears and 
$3.38 ‘for stars, but clears from the yards are bring- 
ing $4.25, with stars at $3.50. White cedar shingles 
are also very firm and scarce and are selling at prices 
previously quoted. Cypress shingles are also much 
called for. Lath of all kinds are in good demand 
and stocks here are short. Prices are unchanged. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is some lively shopping 
going on for shingles by retailers who want quick 
delivery and are willing to pay almost any price that 
will get the stock. 





San Francisco. There is a great deal of east- 
ern inquiry for redwood shingles and the market is 
firm on dry stuff at good prices. The supply of fir 
lath is now ample for the demand and $3.60 a thou- 
sand is the latest quotation. The great scarcity of 
lime in San Francisco is preventing the use of many 
lath. 


Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market is so 
thoroughly complicated that it can be truthfully as- 
serted there is no market. Mills able to get cars to 
ship via the Great Northern are selling to the highest 
bidder, by auction as it were, and some stiff prices are 
reported as being paid—prices which may not hold 
now that the Northern Pacific has begun to furnish 
cars and shingles will get to moving freely. The 
year is going to be a good one for shingles and prices 
will be strong. Shingle logs on the Sound are steady 
at $10 to $11. 


Seattle, Wash. The shingle list is from day to day. 
At this time stars are worth $2.70 and clears $2.90 
f. o. b. mill. With the freer delivery of empties the 
mills are resuming operation. The demand is far in 
excess of the present output of about 35 percent of 
capacity. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Cypress manufacturers have no 
dry stocks of shingles on hand and are shipping green 
ones where necessary to accommodate customers 
who are in a hurry. It is as difficult to get red 
cedar shingles as heretofore, as there are very few 
transit cars coming and these mostly by devious 
routes. The price of transits at Kansas City is $4 
for Stars, while Clears are selling at about $4.43. This 
is an abnormal price and is about 50 cents higher than 
quotations for mill shipment, but shingles are so 
scarce that a transit car will bring a very fancy price 
just now provided it is near enough to be delivered 
promptly. The lifting of the embargo on the Great 
Northern has not improved the situation in this terri- 
tory, and the jobbers here say there will be no notice 
able improvement until the Northern Pacific begins 
furnishing cars and pushing shipments through 
promptly. 





New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles have been prac- 
tically wiped off the selling list by the heavy demand. 
Stocks at mill are practically nil just now. Prices 
are of course firm. Several manufacturers have been 
able to offer straight cars of lath, but the takings have 
been so prompt that it seems only a question of a 
short time until the mixed car order will be the 
fashion once more. The demand for yellow pine lath 
and shingles is correspondingly strong and prices are 
reported satisfactory. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles are very scarce and whole- 
sale prices are about up to retail; no red cedars are 
coming this way yet and other shingles, which mostly 
sell for more, are taking their place. Red cedars 
have for several years controlled the market and 
they will continue to do so if they can be had at 
fair prices and in sufficient quantities. It is feared 
that it will be a long time before the demand will 
be satisfied. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles are much firmer than they 
were last week and higher prices still are talked. Good 
cedar extras are quoted at $3.85 to $4. Sales have 
been made at $3.85 and $4. Lath are steady, although 
it is predicted that prices will be a little higher. For 
11-inch, $3.50 to $3.75 are the ruling quotations and 
15g are offered at $3.75 to $4. 





Cleveland, Ohio. All grades of lath are moving 
well with only limited stocks on hand. The shingle 
business is growing and stocks decreasing. The sup- 
ply on hand will probably last until after shipments 
can reach this market after the embargo is lifted. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The cooperage market is quiet, even for 
this time of year, in fact there is practically no busi- 
ness being done. It is a little difficult to say what 
prices are because, in many instances, quotations are 
made at which orders will not be filled and it seems 
as though manufacturers were merely endeavoring to 
feel out the market. Beer barrels are very high, in 
some cases running from $30 to $40 above last year’s 
figures. Butter tub staves are $3 to $4 over the 
range of prices last year. Most of the cooperage 
shops are closed down and there is very little busi- 
ness being done in any department of the trade. 
Tierce hoops are quoted at from $15 to $16, but these 
prices are for fill-in orders and probably are close 
to $2 above the open market. 
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